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ADVERTISEMENT 

THE  THIRD   VOLUME. 


IN  issuing  this  third  volume,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  statement  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  made  before, 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
allnsion  in  this  work  to  the  kindred  works  of  modern 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  This  is  not  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  the  able  historians  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  discovery  or  the  conquest  of  America. 
I  felt,  however,  from  the  first,  that  my  object  in  in- 
vestigating this  portion  of  history  was  different  from 
theirs,  and  I  wished  to  keep  my  mind  cleai-  from  the 
influence  which  these  eminent  persons  might  have  ex- 
ercised upon  it. 

Moreover,  while  admitting  fidly  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  these  modern  wi"iters,  I 
thouglit  that  it  was  better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  a 
work  composed  from  independent  sources,  which  would 
convey  the  impression  that  the  original  documents  had 
made  upon  another  mind. 

Here  and  there  I  have  accidentally  become  acquaint- 
ed with  what  some  modem  writer  has  said  upon  a  par- 
ticular point,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  confiim  or  re- 
fute his  views.     But,  with  the  exception  of  the  histor- 
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ical  fragment  of  Mufioa  and  the  tiograpliies  of  Qain- 
tana,  I  have  not  read  thirty  pages  of  all  that  has  been 
written  by  modern  writers  on  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

It  is  seldom  worth  while,  I  think,  to  explain  how 
any  hook  has  been  wi-itten,  except  in  sucli  a  case  as 
the  present,  when  the  explanation  may  altogether  re- 
move any  appearance  even  of  discourtesy  to  pei-sons 
who  should  receive  nothing  but  gratitude  and  honor 
from  a  fellow-iaborer. 

London,  Fcirua'nj,  1857. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  MEXICO  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST.- 

FOE  THE  VICTOEY. MEXICO  REBUILT  AH 

CBISTOVAL  DE  TAPIA  SENT  TO  SUPERSEDE  CORTEZ, — liE- 
TOLT  OP  PANUCO.  —  CORTEZ  IKHABITB  MEXICO. MEMO- 
RIAL OF  CONQUISTADORES  TO  THE  EMPEEOR.  —  ARRIVAL 
OF  FHASCI9CANS. 

NOTIIINC  c^  n  well  convey  a  surer  intimation  of 
tl  I  tat  of  Mexico,  on  the  day  of  its  con- 
I  t  tl  n  tl  f  t  that  hoth  the  victors  and  the  van- 
qnllh  ntlvQthe  city.  Cortez  and  his  eol- 
d  tu  n  1  to  til  ir  camp,  while,  for  three  days  and 

n    1 1    tl        u       ays  wei-e  crowded  by  the  departing 
M  X   ai    — y  11  w   flaccid,  filthy,  miserable   beings, 
h  m  t  w     gn  t  to  behold."*    When  the  city  was 
d       t  d   C    t  nt  persons  in  to  view  it.     They 

found  the  houses  full  of  dead  todies.  The  few  wretch- 
ed creatures  who  still  here  and  there  appeared,  were 
those  who,  from  extreme  poverty,  sickness,  or  indif- 

*  "Digo  que  en  trea  dias  con  ens  noehes  iban  todas  tros  calijadas 
llenas  de  Indies  e  Indias,  y  muchachoa  llenos  de  bote  en  boto,  que 
nunca  deiavan  de  salir,  y  tan  flacos,  y  suzios,  6  amatillos,  e  hediondoa, 
quo  era  lastima  de  los  vet," — Bernai,  Diaz,  cap,  156. 
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3  to  life,  were  unwilling  or  unaHe  to  crawl  out. 
In  a  great  town  there  are  always  some  abject  per- 
sons to  whom  long  despair  and  utter  hardness  of  life 
malte  any  lair  seem  welcome.  The  sui-faoe  of  the 
ground  had  teen  plowed  up  in  order-  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  herbage.  The  bark  of  the  trees  had  been 
eaten  off;  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  to  be 
found. 

Mexico  wag  taken  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521. 
For  three  days  afterward  Cortez  remained  in  iiis  camp, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  the  ■neighboring  city  of  Cuy- 
oacan.  His  first  care  for  the  city  of  Mexico  was  to 
give  orders  that  the  aqueduct  should  be  repaired. 
His  first  act  on  bebalf  of  his  own  troops  was  to  offer 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory.  After-  the  thanksgiv- 
ing, Cortez  held  a  great  banquet  in  Cuyoacan.  At 
this  feast,  which  was  followed  by  a  dance,  the  sol- 
diers, naturally  excited  by  their  long  abstinence  from 
any  thing  like  amusement,  indulged  in  such  frealiS 
and  excesses  that  Father  Olmedo  was  gi-eatly  scan- 
dalized. Cortez,  being  informed  of  this  by  Sandoval, 
suggested  to  the  good  monk  tliat  ho  should  appoint  a 
solemn  procession,  after  which  mass  should  be  cele- 
brated, and  the  father  might  give  tlic  ai-ray  a  sermon, 
telling  them  "that  they  should  not  despoil  the  In- 
dians of  their  goods  or  their  daughters,  nor  quarrel 
among  themselves,  but  conduct  themselves  like  Cath- 
olic Christians,  that  so  God  might  continue  to  favor 
them."  This  was  accordingly  done,  with  all  fitting 
solemnity, 

The  next  thing  was  to  dismiss  the  Indian  allies, 
who  were  favored  with  many  gracious  words  and 
promises,  and  were  enriched  witli  cotton,  gold,  and 
various  spoil,  among  which  were  portions  of  the  bod- 
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ies  of  their  enemies  salted.*  They  then  depiirted  joy- 
fully to  their  own  conntry. 

The  allies  being  dismissed,  tlie  Mexicans  were  or- 
dered to  make  clean  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  in  two  months'  time.  A  quarter  of 
the  town  was  appointed  for  their  particnlav  habitation, 
divided  from  that  of  the  Spaniards  hy  one  of  the  great 
water-streets. 

The  next  question  concerned  the  spoil  of  Mexico. 
The  conquero]'s  were  entirely  disappointed  by  the 
smaUnesa  of  the  booty.  Muitqui-s  arose  among  the 
soldiery,  and  the  meaner  spirits  began  to  suspect  that 
their  general  concealed  the  spoil  for  his  own  benefit. 
Corfea,  with  a  weakness  that  was  unusual  in  him,  con- 
sented, at  the  instance  of  the  king's  treasurer,  that 
Quauhtemotzin  and  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Tlacuba, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  torture,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  discover  where  they  had  bid  their 
treasures.  During  the  cruel  process,  the  King  of  Tla- 
cuba, suffering  agonies  from  the  torture,  looked  be- 
seechingly to  his  lord  paramount  to  give  him  license 
to  tell  what  be  knew,  whereupon  the  gallant  young 
king,  himself  in  torment,  ti-eated  his  fellow-suffei-er 
with  contempt,  uttering  these  remaikable  words,  "  Am 
I  in  any  delight,  or  bath  ?"  {Estoi  yo  en  algun  de- 
leite,  6  hano  f)  It  appears,  however,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  kings  confessed  that,  ten  days  before  the 
capture  of  the  city,  the  King  of  Mexico  bad  ordered 
the  pieces  of  artillery  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  to  be  tlirown  into  the  lake,  together  with 
whatever  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  jewels  re- 


*  "  Y  au 

n  lie 

varon  harlss   cargas  de  tasajos  c 

ecinados  lie  Indif 
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epartieron  entre  6US  parientee  y  ar 
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la  comieion  por  fiesta  a.  "—Been* 

L  Dial,  cap.  1S6. 
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14  Personal  Appearance  of  Cortes. 

maincd  to  him.  It  is  rcmai'kable  that  Cortez  makes 
no  ineation  of  this  torture  of  the  captive  kings  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  Afterward,  when  the  transac- 
tion was  made  a  matter  of  formal  accusation  against 
him,  !ie  defended  himself  by  declaiing  that  "  he  had 
done  it  at  the  request  of  Juhan  de  Alderete,  the  king's 
treasurer,  and  in  order  that  the  truth  might  appear, 
for  all  men  said  that  he  (Cortez)  possessed  the  whole 
of  tlie  riches  of  Montezuma,  and  that  he  did  not  like 
to  have  Quauhteraotzin  tortured,  for  fear  the  fact 
should  come  out  against  himself  of  having  kept  hack 
the  spoil,"* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  what 
kind  of  man  Cortez  was  at  the  time  oftlie  conquest  of 
Mexico.  One  wJio  knew  him  well,  and  whose  de- 
scriptions of  men  are  often  as  minute  as  if  he  was  not- 
ing animals  for  sale,  thus  depicts  Cortez.  "He  was 
of  good  make  and  stature,  well-proportioned  and  stal- 
wart. The  color  of  his  face  inclined  to  pallor,!  ^^'^ 
his  countenance  was  not  very  joyful.  If  his  face  had 
been  longer-,  it  would  have  been  handsomer.  His  eyes, 
when  he  looked  at  you,  had  an  amiable  expression ; 
otlierwise,  a  haughty  one.  His  beard  was  dark  and 
thin,  and  so  was  his  hair.  His  chest  was  deep,  and 
his  shouldei-s  finely  formed.  He  -was  slender,  witlt 
veiy  little  stomach ;  somewhat  bow-legged,  with  well- 
turned  thighs  and  ankles.  He  was  a  good  horseman, 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  all  arms,  as  well  on  foot 

*  "  Maa  II  EH  dcfcndia  con  que  se  hi90  a  pcdimcnto  do  Julian  de  Al- 
derete, Teaorero  dol  Rei,  i  porqae  paiBcieEe  la  Terdad  ;  ca  decian  todos 
que  tenia  el  l^da  la  nqueza  de  Matec<;uma,  i  no  queria  atOTmeiitallo 
porquB  no  Be  supiese."— Gomaea,  (JTonica  de  la  IVueva^Espima,  cap. 
145.     Bahci*,  HisioriadoTts,  torn,  ii, 

t  Lit.  "  aah-colored"— the  cinereua  color  of  the  Komans. 
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as  on  lioi'seback ;  and,  above  all,  lie  liad  heart  and  sonl, 
which  are  what  is  most  to  the  purpose."* 

The  same  author  dwells  on  the  wonderful  patience 
of  Cortez.  When  very  angry,  there  was  a  vein  which 
swelled  in  his  forehead,  and  another  in  his  throat;  bat, 
however  enraged,  his  words  wei-e  always  mild  and  dec- 
orous. He  might  indulge  with  his  friends  in  such  an 
expression  as  "Plaguo  upon  you"  {mat  pese  d  vos); 
but  to  the  common  soldiers,  even  when  they  said  the 
rudcat  things  to  him,  lie  merely  replied,  "Be  silent,  or 
go  in  God's  name,  and  from  henceforward  have  more 
care  in  what  you  say,  or  it  will  cost  you  dear,  and  I 
shall  have  to  chastise  you." 

It  appears  that,  in  extreme  cases  of  anger,  he  had  a 
curious  habit  of  throwing  oiF  his  cloak ;  but  even  then 
he  always  kept  himself  from  coarse  and  violent  lan- 
gnaget — a  wise  practice ;  for  a  furious  gesture  is  read- 
ily forgiven  (it  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  passion  of  the 
spcakci")  ;  not  so  a  single  hasty  word,  which  may  kin- 
dle all  the  fires  of  vanity  in  the  pei-son  spoken  to. 

In  his  mode  of  argument  the  same  composure  was 
visible,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  ai'ts  of  persuasive 
rhetoric. 

*  "  Fue  de  buena  estahita  y  cuerpo,  y  bien  pcoporeionado,  y  mem- 
bnido,  y  la  color  do  la  cara  tirava  algo  a  cenicLenta,  i  no  mui  alogre  ; 
y  si  tuviera  el  rostro  mas  largo,  loejor  le  pareciera ;  I03  ojos  en.  cl  mirat 
amoTosos,  y  por  otra  graves  :  las  bailia£  tenia  algo  prictaf!,  y  pocae  y 
ralas,  y  el  cahello  que  en  aquel  tiempo  sc  ueava,  era  de  la  inisma  ma- 
nera  que  las  barbas,  ;  tenia  el  pecho  alto,  y  la  espalda  de  buena  ma- 
nera,  y  era  conceffo,  y  de  poca  barriga,  y  algo  estevado,  y  las  piemas 
y  mualoe  bien  sacadoB,  y  on  buen  ginete,  y  liiestro  de  todas  armaE, 
anai  a  pie,  camo  a  cavallo,  y  sabis  mui  bien  menearlas,  y  sobre  todo 
eoca^on,  y  snimo,  que  ea  lo  que  liane  al  caso."— Behkal  Diaz,  cap. 
303. 

dezia  palabra  fea,  ni  injuriosa  a  tiingun  Capitan,  iii  soldado.'' — Bku- 
N»!,  Duz,  cap.  303. 
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He  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,* 
not  delighting  much  in  fine  silks  or  velvets,  or  gor- 
geous ornaments.  One  chain  only,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, he  wore,  with  an  image  of  tlie  Virgin  depend- 
ing from  it,  and  one  diamond  ring. 

He  was  very  fond  of  games  of  chance,  hut  good  or 
ill  fortune  in  them  never  disturbed  his  equanimity, 
though  it  gave  him  opportunity  for  witty  sayings. f 

He  was  very  finn  in  his  resolves.  To  those  who 
have  read  the  history  of  Mexico  up  to  this  time,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  this  fact.  But  as  no 
human  virtue  is  without  its  con-esponding  drawback, 
it  appeal's  probable,  from  some  words  his  chaplain  lets 

'  "  Era  Homliro  limpisimo." — GoaiiiA,  Cronica  de  la  NwevorEspa- 
wo,  cap.  238.     Bahcia,  Historiadores,  torn.  li. 

+  "  Era  mui  aficionado  a  jnegoa  de  naipeB  e  dados  y  qaando  jugava 
era  mui  afable  en  el  juego,  y  dezia  ceiios  rcmoquetes,  que  suelcn  dexir 
ios  que  juegan  a  los  dados." — Behnal  Diaz,  cap.  303. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  same  trait  of  afondnesefargames  of  chance 
in  Augustus  Ciesar.  "It  was  considered  a  defiance  of  public  opinion 
in  Augustus  to  avow  almost  without  scruple  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  amuse  himself  in  his  family^  or  among  bis  nearest  associates,  with 
games  of  chance  for  the  most  trifliug  ventures.  He  played,  says  Sue- 
tonius, openly  and  without  disguise,  even  in  liis  old  age  ;  nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  geuial  month  of  Deeomber,  but  amused  himself 
in  this  way  any  day  of  the  year,  whether  of  business  or  holiday.  Fa- 
miliar letters  hove  been  preserved  in  which  he  recounts  to  Tiberius  his 
bloodless  contests  at  the  supper-table  with  Vicinius  and  Silius ;  how 
(hoy  had  played  for  pastime,  not  for  gain,  sportiag  a  single  denarius 
upon  each  die,  and  sweeping  the  modest  stakes  with  the  lucky  throw 
of  the  Venus.  'We  played  every  day  through  the  five-day  foast  of 
Minerva,  and  kept  the  table  warm.  Your  brother  was  most  vociferous. 

Yet  he  lost  but  httle,  after  all I  lost,  for  my  part,  twenty  pieces ; 

but  then  I  was  generous,  aa  usual ;  for,  had  I  insisted  on  all  my  win- 
nings, or  retained  all  I  gave  away,  I  should  have  gained  fifty.  But  I 
like  to  be  liberal,  and  I  expect  immortal  honor  for  it.'  To  Julia  he 
wrote ;  '  I  make  you  a  present  of  250  denarii,  the  sum  I  gave  to  each 
of  my  guests  to  play  at  dice  with  at  supper,  or,  if  they  pleased,  at  odd 
and  even.'  ■■—Meri "ale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 
vol.  iv.,  chap,  xxxvii.,  p.  394. 
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fall,  that  Corfez  occasionally  carried  liis  jiiilitaiy  re- 
solve into  civil  life,  and  stood  more  upon  his  rights  in 
legal  matters  than  was  always  wise  or  prudent.  He 
was  not  what  may  be  called  a  profuse  man,  and  was 
occasionally  even  parsimonioaB,  though  immensely  lib- 
eral as  a  lover  or  a  friend,  or  when  he  thought  to  cany 
a  purpose  in  war,  or  when  he  wished,  to  gi'atify  any 
particular  fancy,' 

His  present  grandeur  of  estate  sat  upon  him  with 
the  easiness  of  a  well-fitting  rote  that  had  long  been 
worn,  and  he  presented  in  no  way  the  appearance  of 
a  new-made  man.  He  seemed  rather  to  have  come  to 
some  high  fortune  which  had  been  awaiting  him  from 
his  tirth.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  seen  the  sin- 
gular dignity  and  grace  of  bearing  which  a  Spanish 
peasant  of  the  present  day  will  manifest,  even  under 
difficult  circumstances,  can  easily  imagine  that  a  de- 
scendant of  a  good  family,  with  Pizarros  and  Altami- 
l-anos  for  immediate  ancestors,  would  he  very  little 
disconcerted  at  being  suddenly  called  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  judgment,  to  dispense  rewards  among  obedient  fol- 
lowers, and  to  sway  an  obsequious  people,  accustomed 
to  be  ruled  by  monarchs  of  a  like  imperious  dignity 
and  composure.! 

It  is  probable  that  Coi-tez,  partially  at  least,  fulfilled 
the  requisites  of  that  character,  one  of  the  rarest  to  be 
met  with,  and  very  much  wanted  at  that  time  in  the 

*  "  Gastaba  liberal isimamente  en  la  Ghierra,  en  Mugcrcs,  por  Ami- 
gos,  i  en  antojos,  mostrando  escaseija  en  algunas  coaas,  por  donJe  le 
Hainan  Rio  de  Avenida." — Gomaba,  CTonica  de  la  Nueva-Espana,  cap. 
S38.     Bjhcia,  Jiutoriadorea,  (om.  Si. 

f  For  (he  deBCent  of  Cortez  from  illustriouB  ancestors,  ece  Pizahho 
y  Ohellana,  Varones  Ilusti-ea  de  Nuevo  Mando ;  Cortes,  cap,  i,  Fe™. 
Diego  be  Sayas,  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  i.;  aiid  Doc.  Iited.,  torn,  iv,, 
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Indies— an  admirable  man  of  business.  Rare,  almost, 
as  great  poets— rai-er,  perhaps,  than  veritable  saints 
and  martyrs^are  consummate  men  of  business.  A 
man,  to  be  excellent  in  thia  way,  must  not  only  be 
variously  gifted,  but  his  gifts  should  be  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  one  another.  He  must  have  in  a  high  de- 
gree that  virtue  which  men  have  always  found  tlie 
least  pleasant  of  virtues — pi-uJcnce.  His  prudence, 
however,  will  not  be  merely  of  a  cautious  and  quies- 
cent order,  but  that  which,  being  ever  actively  eng^ed, 
is  more  fitly  called  diacretion  tlian  prndence.  Such  a 
man  must  have  an  almost  ignominious  love  of  details, 
blended  (and  this  is  a  rare  combination)  with  a  high 
power  of  imagination,  enabling  him  to  look  along  ex- 
tended lines  of  possible  action,  and  put  these  details 
in  their  right  places.  He  requires  a  great  knowledge 
of  character,  with  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  un- 
ei-ringly  the  right  moment  when  to  aet.  A  discreet 
rapidity  must  pervade  all  the  movements  of  his  thought 
and  action.  He  must  be  singulai-ly  free  from  vanity, 
and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  enthusiast  who  has  the 
art  to  conceal  his  enthusiasm. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  King  Ferdinand,  Yaseo  Nunez, 
and  Cortez  are  the  four  men  who,  in  the  history  of 
the  Indies,  have  been  seen  to  manifest  the  greatest 
powers  of  business.  Las  Casas,  also,  was  a  very 
able  man,  possessing  many  of  the  highest  faculties  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  Cortez  probably  outshone 
the  rest ;  and  had  the  Indies  been  his  appanage,  in- 
stead of  a  country  unrigliteonsly  conquered  hj  him, 
the  administration  of  the  Conquest  would  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  tliat  it  eould  have 
reached  at  that  period. 

Amid   the  infinite  variety  of  human   beings,   not 
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merely  can  no  one  man  be  found  exactly  like  another, 
but  no  character  can  be  superimposed  upon  another 
without  large  differences  being  at  once  discernible. 
StJil,  there  is  often  a  vein  of  similarity  among  remark- 
able men  which  enables  us  to  classify  them  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  same  order,  Cortez,  for  instance,  waa  of 
the  same  order  as  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Augastua 
Ga!sar.  Each  of  thera  had  supreme  self-possession : 
the  bitterest  misfortune  never  left  them  abject;  the 
highest  success  found  them  composed  to  receive  it. 
Each  of  them,  though  grave  and  dignified,  was  remark- 
able for  affability  with  all  kinds  of  men.  All  three 
were  eminently  tenacious  of  their  resolves,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  singularly  amenable  to  reason,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  quality  in  a  ruler.  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  much  the  least  cruel ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  oth- 
ers was  never  wanton,  never  capricious,  never  divorced 
from  policy.  They  had  all  three  long  memories,  both 
of  benefits  and  injuries.  They  were  firm  friends  and 
good  masters  to  their  subordinates,  but  could  not  be 
accused  of  favoritism.  Cortez  had,  perhaps,  moi-e  po- 
etry in  him  than  was  to  be  found,  in  either  of  the  oth- 
ers. He  had  the  warlike  element  which  is  discernible 
in  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  was  certainly  a  gi'eatei'  com- 
mander, and  possessed  more  readiness  and  flexibility. 
Finally,  Augustus  Csesar,  Cortez,  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
were  of  that  rare  order  of  men  in  whom  there  is  per- 
petual growth  of  character — who  go  on  learning — to 
whom  eveiy  blunder  they  commit  is  a  fmitfiil  lesson 
— with  whom  there  is  less  that  is  accidental  than  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  of  whom  hu- 
manity, with  much  to  regret,  can  not  fail  to  be  proud. 
The  characta's  of  great  men  may  be  more  amply 
summed  up  and  more  justly  appreciated  at  the  close 
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of  their  careers ;  but  it  seems  well,  occasionally,  to 
look  at  them,  with  all  the  light  we  can  get,  in  the 
midst  of  tlieir  labors,  and  to  endeavor  to  see  them  in 
the  guise  in  which  they  stood  when  they  wei-e  face  to 
face  with  other  great  men,  and  immersed  in  the  con- 
tests of  life. 

Such  as  he  has  been  described  above  was  Coi-tez  at 
the  vigorous  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the  height  of  his  un- 
rivaled careei',  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
q^uests  made  known  to  us  in  history. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  mentioning  at  any  length 
the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  which  Cortez,  now 
laid  the  foundation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  embas- 
sadors aiT-ived  at  the  Spanish  camp  from  neighboring 
territories,  and  Cortez  was  enabled  to  give  them  a 
most  significant  illustration  of  his  prowess  by  taking 
them  to  behold  the  ruins  of  Mexico.*  Their  mode  ojf 
desciibing  events  was  pictorial ;  and  here  was  a  scene 
which,  if  well  portrayed,  needed  little  comment  by 
words  or  hieroglyphics. 

Cortez  now  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the  site 
of  Mexico  by  his  own  men,  giving  the  usual  quantities 
of  land  (solares)  to  those  who  wished  to  become  resi- 
dents. He  then  appointed  the  principal  officers,  the 
alcaldes  and  regidores.  The  building  of  the  town  wag 
carried  on  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  five  months  aft- 
er its.  commencement,  the  new  Mexico  already  gave 
promise  of  becoming,  as  the  old  had  been,  the  princi- 
pal and  ruling  city  of  those  provinces,  t     It  is  a  re- 

"  "Hicelos  llevar  a  let  \a.  AesUaeaoa  y  asolamiento  de  lit  Ciui^ad 
de  Teniiititan,  que  de  la  ver,  y  <3e  ver  eu  (aerxa,  y  fartaleza,  por  estai 
en  el  Agua,  quedaron  muy  mas  espantados." — Lorsnzana,  p.  308, 

t  "  Crea  Vuestra  Mageetad,  que  cada  dia  ae  ira  ennobleoiendo  en 
lal  luanGL'a,  que  como  antes  {ae  Principal,  y  Senora  de  todaa  estaa 
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markable  fact  that  the  Tezcucana  were  lai-gely  employ- 
ed* ill  this  rebuilding,  thus  fulfilling,  at  least  partially, 
a  prophecy  made  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  height  of  the 
war-t  The  labor  was  gi'eat,  food  was  very  scarce,  and 
numbers  of  the  workmen  died  from  the  effects  of  fam- 
ine. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  brought  the  ma^ 
terials  for  building  on  their  shoulders,  or  dragged  them 
along  by  sheer  foi'ce,J  and  their  only  comfort  during 
these  great  exertions  seems  to  have  been  in  working 
to  the  sound  of  music.§ 

Cortez  did  not  accomplish  all  these  great  works 
without  the  envy  that  belongs  to  such  men  and  sucli 
deeds.  Tlie  white  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Cuyoacan 
were  blackened  each  morning  by  malicious  pasqiun- 
ades  in  poetry  and  prose.  Some  said  that  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stai-s,  and  the  sea,  had  their 
courses,  and  if  sometimes  they  went  out  of  these 
courses,  they  nevertheless  i-eturned  to  their  original 
state,  and  that  so  it  woidd  have  to  be  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  Cortez.  Others  said  that  the  soldiers  should 
not  call  themselves  the  Conquistadores  of  New  Spain, 

Provincias,  que  lo  sera  tambien  de  aqul  adelante." — Loheneana,  p. 
307. 

*  "  Hi?o  Seiior  del  Cnzco  (Tezeaco)  a  Don  Carina  Iitliiuchitl,  con 
voluntaJ,  f  padimeiito  de  la  Ciudad,  por  muerte  i!e  Don  Hernando  su 
Hermano,  i  mandole  traer  en  la  obra  los  maa  de  bub  VaealloB,  por  eer 
Carpbteroe,  Canteros,  i  Obreros  da  CaBas."— Gomaba,  Crrmica  de  la 
Niieva^EiijiaSa,  cap.  163.     Bibcia,  Historiadm-es,  lorn,  ii, 

t  See  ante,  vol.  ii.,  book  ii.,  p.  463. 

t  The  great  architectural  works  of  nations  in  the  olden  time  indi- 
cate an  ultar  prodigality  of  human  life,  and  declare  the  largeness  of 
the  despotic  powei  under  which  men  worked. 

4  "  El  trabajo  ftie  grandc ;  ca  traian  acuestas,  a  arrastrando,  la  Pi- 
edra,  la  Tierra,  la  Madera,  Ca],  Ladrillos,  i  lodos  los  olros  materiales. 
Pero  era  mucho  de  ver  los  Cantares,  J  Musica  que  fenian.  E!  apelli- 
dar  BU  Pueblo,  i  SeFTor,  i  el  molejarse  unos  a  otroH."— Gomaea,  Crinir 
ca  de  la  Nuexa-Bspana,  cap.  163.     Bahoia,  HUtariadores,  torn.  ii. 
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but  the  conquered  of  Cortez  {conquistados  d<3  Ser~ 
nando  C'orth).     Others  wrote, 

"  Alas  !  how  sad  a  aonl  I  bcav, 
Until  I  see  ■what  is  my  sharo."* 

Cortez,  who  could  use  his  pen  aa  well  as  hia  sword, 
was  not  backward  in  replying  to  his  malignera ;  and 
he  wittily  wrote  up  "A  white  wall,  the  paper  of  fools" 
{Pared  blanca,  papel  de  nedos).  Finally,  however, 
the  practice  of  scribbling  these  things  on  the  walls 
rose  to  such  a  height  that  Cortez  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  forbidding  it  altogether. 

Another  disagreeable  episode  in  the  affairs  of  Cor- 
tez was  the  amval  of  an  obscure  man,  named  Cristo- 
val  de  Tapia,  as  Governor  of  New  Spain.  This  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who, 
whether  he  thwarted  Las  Casas,  or,  with  much  less  in- 
justice, condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortez,  was  al- 
ways in  the  wrong.  Cortez  himself  made  some  show 
of  obeying  Tapia,  but  the  friends  of  Cortez  would  not 
Hsten  to  this  man's  taking  upon  him  so  important  a 
charge,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  New  Spain.  This 
transaction  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  showing  amid 
what  interruptions  and  vexations  Cortez  worked  out 
his  great  acliievements.  It  was  not  until  three  years 
and  four  months  after  Cortez  had  been  elected  captain 
general  by  his  followers,  in  the  council  held  at  Vera 
Cruz,t  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain 
govei'nor  and  captain  general,  in  a  dispatch  dated  at 
Valladolid  the  15th  of  October,  1522. 

A  further  trouble  to  the  administration  of  Cortez, 

*  "  O  qua  triate  esta  el  alma  mia, 
Hasta  qae  la  paitc  ven." 

Deen^..  Duk,  cap.  157. 
+  Sep  vol.  ii..  book  x.,  p.  351. 
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which  also  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  was 
tlie  revolt  of  Panuco,  a  province  to  the  northeast  of 
Mexico.  Cortez  went  to  Panuco  himself,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  encounters  witli  the  Indians,  in 
subduing  them  and  pacificating  the  province. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition  Cortez 
dispatched  messengers  to  Spain  to  urge  his  own  claims 
and  those  oi  the .  Co7iquistadores  ;  who  also,  on  their 
own  account,  sent  a.  memorial  to  the  Emperoi'. 

These  messengers  did  not  go  empty-Iianded.  They 
were  commissioned  to  take  the  Emperor  eighty-eight 
thousand  pesos  in  gold  bai's,  and  the  wardrobe  of  the 
late  monarch  of  Mexico,  Montezuma,  which  was  ricli 
with  jewels,  among  them  some  pearls  the  size  of  liazel- 
nuts.  These  treasures  never  reached  the  court  of 
Spain,  for  they  were  captured  by  a  French  corsair 
named  Jean  Florin.  They  probably,  however,  did  as 
much  good  to  the  Emperor  as  if  they  had  been  spent 
upon  his  armies,  for  they  served  to  give  the  King  of 
France  some  intimation  of  the  wealth  which  the  King 
of  Spain  was  hkely  to  draw  from  the  Indies.  The 
dispatches  had  been  intrusted  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alonso  de  Avila,  who,  though  talten  prisoner,  con- 
trived to  have  these  valuable  documents  conveyed  to 
some  friends  of  Cortez  in  Spain,  whence  they  were 
forwai'ded  to  hia  majesty  the  Emperor  in  Flanders. 
The  exact  time  of  Aionso  de  Avila's  departui-e  from 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  20th  of  December,  1522. 

The  petition  from  the  Conquistadores  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege,  besought  his  majesty  to  send  to  New 
Spain  a  bishop,  and  monks  of  all  the  different  orders, 
explained  their  own  conduct  in  not  receiving  Tapia, 
prayed  that  the  govei'nment  of  New  Spain  might  be 
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conferred  upon  Cortez  (tlie  news  of  Iiis  appointment  as 
governor  had  not  yet  reached  them),  and  asked,  on  tlieir 
own  account,  that  all  the  roya!  oliices  in  the  new  colo- 
ny miglit  te  given  to  them. 

The  above,  howevei',  are  not  the  points  in  the  me- 
morial which  are  most  curioua,  and  which  moat  require 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  world  is  so  torn  by  differences  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  always  very  interesting,  and  somewhat  delightful, 
to  find  any  one  subject  upon  which  there  is  singular 
unanimity.  Now  there  was  something  wherein  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  colonists  universally  agreed. 
Biscayan,  lilstremaduran,  Andalusian,  Castilian — men 
who  had  vai'ious  points  of  difference,  and  numberless 
provincial  jealousies — concurred  in  one  request.  Aa 
soon  as  any  colony  was  in  the  least  degree  established 
in  tlie  New  World,  the  eolonista,  almost  in  their  first 
communication  with  their  sovereign,  were  sure  to  en- 
treat him  to  prohibit  lawyers  from  coming  out  to  them. 
The  following  brief  notices  will  serve  to  indicate  this 
remarkable  unanimity. 

In  1516  the  commissioners  from  Cuba  to  the  court 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  that  lawyers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  there,  because,  since  some  had 
gone  thither,  lawsuits  had  arisen  among  the  inhabit- 

The  words  of  Vabco  NuSez  from  the  Terra-fiima  in 
1513  are  so  remarkable  that  they  must  be  repeated 
hero.  "  One  thing  I  supplicate  your  highness,  for  it 
is  much  to  your  service,  and  that  is,  that  you  would 

*  "Cuios  Procuraiiores  Antonio  Velazquei,  t  Panfilo  de  Narvaez, 
haviendo  pcdido  mochas  cosas,  al  cabo  akatic^aron,  que  porque  Ae  ha- 
ver pasaiio  Letraaos  a  Cuba,  havkn  nacido  Pleitos  entre  los  Vecinoa, 
que  no  pasascn  mas,  i  que  los  que  en  ella  estaban  no  abogascn."— Hek- 
BKBi,  Hist,  de  las  Indian,  iloc.  ii.,  lib.  ii,,  cap.  S. 
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g^ve  orders,  nnder  a  great  penalty,  tliat  no  bachelor  of 
law,  or  of  any  tiling  else,  except  medicine,  sliould  be 
allowed  to  come  to  these  paints  of  the  Terrar-firma,  for 
no  bachelor  comes  here  who  ia  not  a  devil,  and  who 
does  not  lead  the  life  of  a  devil ;  and  not  only  are  they 
bad  themselves,  but  they  also  make  and  contrive  a 
thousand  lawsuits  and  iniquities.  This  regulation 
would  be  greatly  for  your  highness's  service,  for  the 
land  is  new."* 

The  prejudice  against  lawyers  was  probably  com- 
municated by  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  nationa.  In  a  memorable 
i-ebellion  that  took  place  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
which  began  in  the  year  1519,  and  was  not  finally 
quelled  until  the  year  1533,  predatory  bands  of  fugi- 
tive Indians  roamed  about  the  island  arid  harassed  the 
Spaniards,  who,  from  warriors,  had  become  peaceful 
colonists  and  industrious  growers  of  sugar.  On  one 
occasion,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  had  been  captured  by 
some  of  these  revolters,  and  had  been  sentenced  by 
them  to  lose  hia  right  hand,  besought  his  captors  to 
cut  off  the  left  hand  instead,  whereupon  the  Indian 
ixv  charge  of  the  execution  rephed  with  these  convinc- 
ing woi-ds:  "You  ai-e  a  lawyer.  Be  thankful  tliat 
they  do  not  slay  you,  and  have  patience."  This  an- 
ecdote was  related  by  the  sufferer  himself  to  the  his- 
torian Oviedo.f 

In  the  agreement  made  by  the  Emperor  with  Piaar- 
ro,  in  1529,  respecting  tlie  discovery  of  Peru,  it  was 

*  Navaeeete,  Co/,,  torn,  iii.,  p,  374. 

f  "  Yo  le  vi  sin  ta  mano, , .  .b1  le  logo  que  no  le  cortaasen  la  mano 
derecha,  sino  la,  ezquierda  ;  e  el  Tamayo  le  diso  assi  -  '  Bachilier  soys : 
agrades^ed  que  no  os  mataii  e  aved  pa^ienijia.'" — Oviedo,  i/zsi.  Gen. 
y  flat,  de  Indias,  lib,  y,,  cap,  4, 

Vol.  hi.— B 
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determined  that  there  sliould  not  be  any  lawyers  in 
that  country.* 

In  1541,  the  agreement  made  between  the  Erapei-or 
and  Cabe5a  de  Vaca  contained  a  stipulation  that  there 
should  be  no  lawyers  or  proctors  in  the  province  of 
La  Plata,  for  experience  had  shown  that,  in  lands  new- 
ly peopled,  many  qnarrels  and  lawsuits  were  promoted 
by  theni-t 

And  now,  in  this  memorial  to  tlie  Emperor  from  the 
Conquistadores  of  Mesico,  Beenal  Diaz  states,  "  We 
supplicated  him  that  he  should  not  send  lawyers,  for 
in  entering  the  country  they  would  throw  it  into  con- 
fusion with  their  books,  and  there  would  be  lawsuits 
and  dissensions,  "t 

The  king  granted  their  request,  and  in  the  regula- 
tions which  he  made  for  the  colony  in  1523,  he  con- 
sented, "  in  order  that  they  (tho  colonists)  might  per- 
petuate themselves  and  Hve  in  peace,"  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  allowed  to  go  there,  or,  if  any  should  go, 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  advocate  causc3.§ 

In  1527  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and  lawyers 
were  allowed  to  go  to  New  Spain,  "  as  the  affairs  of 
that  country  were  now  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
(the  lawyers)  could  not  be  dispensed  with." 

*  Herreha,  Hist,  dc  las  Indias,  dec.  iv,,  lib.  vi,,  cap,  6. 

t  "  Que  no  huTiese  Letrados,  m  Proeuradores,  porque  la  eiperien- 
cia  bavia  inostraiJo,  que  en  las  Tierras  nuevaoiecte  pobladas  eo  seguian 
mucliaB  diferenciaB,  i  PIcitos,  por  su  causa." — Hehbeea,  Hist,  de  las 
Indias,  dec.  vii,,  lib.  ii,,  cap,  S. 

t  "Le  suplicamos  que  no  embiasse  Letrados,  porque  en  entrando  en 
la  tierra,  la  pondrian  en  lebuelta  con  bus  iibros,  6  auria  Pleitos,  j  dis- 
sensiones." — BEKHiL  Duz,  cap.  169. 

Ij  "Para  se  perpetuar,  i  vivir  en  pai,  ee  mando,  que  no  sb  consin- 
tiese,  m  diese  iugai,  que  huviesc  Procuradores,  ni  Letrados,  que  abo- 
gasen ;  i  si  algunos  fucsen  d.  cl!a,  no  lea  permitieee  airegar," — Hbk- 
RERA,  Hist,  de  las  Iniias,  dec.  iil,  lib,  v.,  cap.  3. 
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lii  the  following  year,  howevei',  it  appeal's  that  the 
colonists  in  New  Spain  again  petitioned  against  the 
entry  of  lawyers,  alleging  the  mischiefs  they  had 
caused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  there  were 
people  who  could  not  defend  their  own  causes.  Fi- 
nally, the  couii;  of  Spain  empowered  the  authorities  in 
Mexico  to  act  as  they  might  think  best  in  the  matter, 
adding  this  reniarkahle  proviso,  that  the  advocates 
were  to  swear  that  if  their  clients  had  not  the  right  on 
their  side,  they  would  not  help  them.* 

In  1532,  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  "by  the 
malice  of  men,  and  the  introduction  of  so  many  law- 
yers and  ecrivencrs,"  the  laudable  custom  of  deciding 
suits  by  arbitration  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the 
Spanish  government  sought  to  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  to  that  of  the  good  old  times-f 

I  have  httle  doubt  that  lawyers  and  lawsuits  flour- 
ished in  New  Spain,  notwithstanding  this  last  effort 

•  "Con  tanto,  quo  luego  que  comen^asen  a  abogar,  i  entender  en 
lo3  negocioB,  jurasen,  que  si  sus  PEirtes  no  tenian  justicia,  no  iea  acu- 
dirian,  ni  pedman  terminos,  a  fin  de  dilatar." — Hebkeka,  Mist,  de  las 
Indtas,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  lii.,  cap.  9. 

t  "  'I  porque  se  havia  ueado  en  los  principios  de  los  DcBcubiimienlos 
de  estas  Indiaa,  i  Poblacionee,  no  pcrmilir  Letrados,  ni  Procurodores, 
por  escnaar  Pleitoa,  ias  diferonciaa  ee  componian  con  juicip  da  buen 
Varon,  i  con  el  atvedrio  de  buenas,  i  discretas  FersonaE,  con  que  la 
Gente  livia  coti  niaior  qaietud,  i  conformidad,  { ia.  por  la  malicia  de 
lOB  Hambres,  e  introdudon  de  tantos  Letrados,  i  Escrivanos,  se  havia 
perdido  eeta  buena,  I  loable  costumbre  ;  i  no  solo  sc  havian  dado  a  plei- 
tear,  pero  si  como  antes  algunos  Pleilos  ee  eompromotian  en  Juecea 
ArbitTOS,  ia  no  queiian,  como  Eolian,  pasai:  per  las  sentencias  de  elles ; 
por  lo  qual  Ee  niando,  1711^  se  execulasen  todas  las  arbitrarias,  dadas 
cimfonne  dUiLezde  Madrid,  ipie  estaUccuron  los  Reies  Catilkos  m  Ano 
ie  fml  qiiairocienios  i  qwiTenta  i  nueve." — Heerera,  Hist,  de  las  Iii- 
diaa,  dec.  v.,  lib,  ii.,  cap.  S  There  must  be  some  inietake  in  this  pae- 
eage,  for  Feriband  and  Isabella  were  not  bom  in  1449,  but  probably 
Ibey  confirmed  the  laws  with  respect  to  arbitration  which  are  alluded 
to  by  Herrera. 
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of  the  court  to  restrain  tliem.  But  tlie  protest  uni- 
formly made  "by  the  colonista  in  every  intant  colony, 
and  not  merely  made  once,  hut  persisted  in,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  statesman  wiil  not  pass  by  with- 
out heed.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  each  colonist 
had  undergone  some  di'ead  expeiience  of  law,  and  felt 
as  if  that  which  might  be  borne  in  an  old  country, 
where  othei-  things  have  been  worn  into  some  forms  of 
convenience,  could  not  be  endui'ed  when  the  rest  of 
life  was  also  severe  and  complicated.  It  was  too 
much  for  a  man  who  had  to  fight  against  new  dis- 
eases, noxious  animals,  a  trying  climate,  and  sun'ound- 
ing  hai'liarians,  to  be  also  molested  by  the  cruel  fri- 
volities, the  fatal  forms,  the  needless  precautions  which 
soon  become  snares,  the  subtlety  applied  to  verbiage 
which  no  skill  can  securely  arrange  and  no  dialectics 
can  disentangle,  and  all  the  vast  delay,  which  belong 
to  great  lawsuits  in  highly -civilized  communities. 
These  things  can  only  be  borne  when  the  rest  of  life 
is  very  smooth. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  colonists  often  cumbered 
their  protest  against  lawyer'?  by  putting  in  the  same 
class  with  them  converted  Moors  and  Jews.*  But 
the  dread  and  horror  of  these  converts,  who  might, 
however,  have  made  admirable  citizens  in  a  new  coan- 
try,  was  such  as  to  render  tlie  Spaniards  of  that  day 
utterly  unreasonable  and  unjust  toward  them.f 

*  "  Suplicaronle  lea  ombiassB  Obiapos,  y  Religioeos  para  prcclicar  y 
convetlir  Indios,  y  algun  Cosmographo,  que  viease  la  mucha  y  muy 

lica  tiena,  qua  avian  ganado  para  stt  Magestad Y  que  no 

dexasse  passar  tornadizos,  Medicos,  ni  LctradoE  (y  na  crao  que  ecra- 
van,  y  fuera  bien  ai  ae  liizieraj  " — Peuoencio  ni;  Sanoovai,,  Hisloiia 
de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Empsrador  Carlos  V.     Parle  i,,  lib,  iv.,  cap  36. 

t  In  a  privalo  meuiacaniium  furnished  to  the  Emperor  respectlog 
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As  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  tlio  Spaniai'd  have  been 
the  two  great  modem  colonizers  of  the  world,  it  can 
not  be  without  profit  for  us  to  look  closely  at  such  in- 
dications as  the  above  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  first  European  occupants  of  the  New  World. 
Moreover,  to  note  the  evils  which  a  new  colony  seeks 
especially  to  free  itself  from  is  a  way  of  discerning 
the  sincere  thoughts  of  the  subjects  in  the  mothei- 
country. 

The  infant  colony,  though  not  as  yet  much  dis- 
turbed by  lawyers,  was  vexed  by  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  beset  sucli  advci-so  undertakings  as  the  set- 
tlement of  men  in  new  lands.  The  cost  of  every  thing 
was  BO  extravagant  that  Cortea  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point two  persons  to  make  a  tariff  of  prices.  The 
coinage,  also,  was  tampered  with,  which,  aa  was  natu- 
ral, only  led  to  confusion,  and  did  no  good  to  those 
who  had  tampered  with  it.*  Of  all  the  new  tilings 
that  probably  were  introduced  into  Mexico  at  that 
time,  water-mills  wei-e  of  the  greatest  advantage,  espe- 
cially to  the  Indian  women. f 

his  couwai  in  Spain,  the  qnesiion  of  tiie  orthodox  deBoent  of  each  coan- 
dlor  is  canrasscd.  The  fallowing  is  a  specimen :  "  El  Doctor  Guevara 
ea  honibre  biao  aconclicionado.  No  tieiie  eiperloncia,  que  ha  poco  quo 
eati.  en  el  Couaejo,  7  anteE  no  tuvo  otro  oficio.  Sub  letras  no  parcce  quo 
sean  inucbaH  ni  Bu  autoridad.  No  se  ei  es  hoiubiB  llmpio ;  dicen  qae  lo 
es  y  que  su  moger  es  conversa.  'EI  es  da  Madrid  j  ella  de  BiirgoB." — 
Doc.  Ined,,  torn,  i.,  p.  135.  *  See  Bbrnil  Diaz,  cap.  157, 

f  "  No  apaitcmoa  al  tiigo  del  molina  He  agua.  Quaiido  so  edilico 
el  priniero  en  Mexico,  hiiieron  lo9  Eepniiolaa  grandcs  fiestas ;  j  los 
indioa  a  sn  seniejan^a ;  y  con  mayor  demons traeion  las  Indias  ;  por- 
que  daban  principio  a  ea  deacanso, 

"  En  esls.  ocasion  fue  quando  dixo  nn  Indio  anciano,  burlando  de  la 
invcncion  :  Que  bazia  holgazanes  a  los  homlires,  i  muy  iguales ;  paea 
no  se  sabia  quian  era  ScKor,  d  eriado.  Y  affadia  ;  que  los  ignorantas 
nacieron  para  servkr,  y  los  sabios  jiara  mandar,  y  holgar." — Gil  Gon- 
KAi.EZ  Da  VILA,  TctUro  Edestdstico  de  la  Frimitiva  Iglcsia  de  las  Indias 
Occidealales,  torn,  i.,  p.  8,    Madrid,  1649. 
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Amid  all  hia  other  occupations,  Cortez  did  not  for- 
get his  duty  as  a  general,  noc  did  he  allow  his  Span- 
iards to  enter  the  city  of  Mexico  until  he  had  budt  a 
citadel  which  commanded  the  town  and  eeeured  the 
obedience  of  the  native  Mexicans. 

That  done,  he  entered  Mexico.  The  state  of  the 
town  at  this  early  period  can  not  better  he  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Cortez  himself.  "  Because  I  al- 
ways desired  that  this  city  ehotdd  be  rebuilt,  on  ac- 
count of  its  grandeur  and  marvelous  situation  {maror- 
villoso  assiento),  I  labored  to  bring  back  all  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  since  tlio  war,  were  scattered  in  many 
places.  And,  although  I  have  always  hept,  and  atiil 
keep,  the  king  of  the  city  prisoner,  I  made  a  captain 
general  of  his— whom  I  had  captured  during  the  war, 
and  whom  I  knew  from  the  time  of  Montezuma — take 
charge  of  the  repeopling.  And,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  more  authority,  I  conferred  upon  him  the  same 
office  wliich  he  had  held  in  the  time  of  his  lord,  name- 
ly, that  of  Oihuaeuatl,  which  means  Lieutenant  of 
the  King.  And  to  other  principal  persons,*  whom  I 
had  also  known  before,  I  gave  othei-  offices  of  gov- 
ei-nment  in  the  city,  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold.  And  to  this  Cihuacuatl,  and  to  the  rest,  I 
gave  lordships  of  lands  and  of  people,  so  that  they 
might  be  maintained,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  heretofore,  for  fear  of  their  rebelling ;  and  I  have 

*  The  respectful  manner  in  mHch  Cortez  epealts  of  these  Mexican 
officers  is  worthy  of  note.  The  only  sure  method  of  appreciating  tha 
merits  of  a  conqnered  race  is  f  o  obsarve  the  impression  made  by  them 
on  those  who  saw  them,and  who  were  in  a  state  of  civilization  not  far 
distant  from  our  own.  The  inhabitants  of  America,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest,  are  beat  undorslood  by  studying  the  writings  of  Las 
Casas,  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Bemal  Diaz,  all  of  wliom  coincide  in 
manifesting  a  great  respect  for  Iho  conquered  races. 
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always  endeavored  to  honor  and  favor  them.  They 
have  worked  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  already 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  same 
order  that  there  used  to  be  in  their  market-placea  and 
barterings.  And  I  have  given  them  such  liberties  and 
exemptions  that  every  day  the  population  is  increas- 
ing ;  for  they  hve  much  at  their  ease,  and  the  work- 
men in  the  mechanical  arts,  of  whom  there  are  many, 
live  by  the  daily  wages  which  they  gain  among  the 
Spaniards,  as  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  silver- 
smiths, and  other  workmen."  He  then  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  persons  who  live  by  fishing,  which  was  a 
great  branch  of  commerce  there,  and  of  the  many  ag- 
ricnltarists.  He  begs  the  king  to  send  seeds*  and 
fruits  from  Spain,  "as  the  natives  of  these  parts  are 
very  fond  of  cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  planta- 
tions, "f  Finally,  he  concludes  by  teUing  the  Em- 
peror that  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  town  there  are 
many  houses  already  built,  and  many  begun,  and  that 
in  five  years'  time  it  will  be  "  the  most  noble  and  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  world,  and  with  very  fine  buildings." 
He  adds  that  there  are  two  large  market-places,  one 
in  the  Mexican,  and  the  other  in  the  Spanish  quarter. 
It  may  seem  ungracious,  when  recounting  so  many 
acts  of  great  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Corfez  in  the  civil 


IS  that  the  first  grain  of  corn  which  spning  up  was 
sown  by  a  servant  of  Cortei :  it  produced  four  hundred  fold.  "  Ha- 
^enso  grandes  coaechaa  :  dos  vezes  ee  coge  trigo  en  el  aSo.  Y  para 
que  se  tea  la  pujan;a,  y  podeno  de  la  tiena,  Juan  Garrida,  criado  de 
Hernando  Cortes  eembro  en  un  huerto  tres  granoa  da  trigo ;  perdioae 
e!  uno,  y  los  dos  dieron  maa  de  qoatrocientos  granoB,  y  poco  a  poco  se 
cogio  infinito  trigo ;  y  de  lo  que  es  da  rcgadio  so  cogo  en  mayor  ahun- 
dancia ;  porque  un  grauo  produee  doclentos  y  mas."- — Gil  Gonzalez 
Da-vila,  Teatro  ^deia.a.slico,Xotn.  i,,  p.  8. 

t  "  Segun  los  Natutales  de  estaa  partes  eon  Ainigos  Je  cultivar  las 
Tienas,  j  de  traher  Ai:boIcdas."~LoEHBZANA,  p.  376. 
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and  militaiy  government  of  Mexico  and  its  dependen- 
cies, to  comment  upon  any  en-or  or  omission.  But 
there  is  one  matter  which  pre-eminently  demanded  the 
attention,  of  Cortez,  and  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  given  his  usual  forecasting 
tliought.  For  the  good  government  of  the  nations  ho 
had  conquered,  for  the  advantageona  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  and  especially  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  with  the  least  possible  effu-sion  of 
Hood  and  waste  of  ti-easure,  it  was  ahove  all  things 
necessary  that  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  should 
understand  one  another.  An  interpreter  was  worth 
an  army;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  natui'e  of  the  conquest  thoroughly,  in  all  its  hor- 
rors and  in  all  its  difficulties,  without  a  constant  i-ec- 
olleetion  of  the  fact  that  opposing  armies,  that  both 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  that  allies,  that  govern- 
ors and  their  subjects,  and  tliat  even  masters  and  their 
eervanta  had, for  tlio  most  part,  only  the  rudest  means 
of  communication.  The  Church,  containing  the  learn- 
ed men  of  the  day,  was  sure  to  undertake,  and  did  un- 
dertake, the  remedy  for  this  great  evil.  It  may  be 
said  that  Cortez  waited  for  the  advent  of  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans,  whom  he  more  than  once  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  Spain  to  send  to  the  new  country. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would  have  completed 
the  manifestation  of  his  sagacity  if  he  had  taken  any 
steps  at  once  for  training  some  few  Spaniards  and 
some  few  Indians  as  interpreters,  Geronimo  de  Agui- 
lar  died  some  time  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  after 
the  taking  of  Mexico ;  and  the  Indian  woman,  Marina, 
tlie  once-beloved  of  Cortez,  was  probably  the  only  very 
good  intei-preter  then  left.  After  Cortez,  she  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  the  most  impoi'tant  personage 
—the  one  who  could  least  be  spared — in  New  Spain. 
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An  object  which  Corfez  neTer  lost  sight  of  was  the 
Gonvei-sion  of  tlie  natives.  In  hia  report  to  the  Em- 
peror, dated  the  15th  of  October,  1524,  he  says  that, 
"as  many  times  as  I  have  written  to  your  sacred 
majesty,  I  have  told  your  highness  of  the  readiness 
whicli  there  is  in  some  of  the  natives  of  these  parts  to 
receive  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  become  Christians. 
And  I  have  sent  to  supplicate  your  imperial  majesty 
that  yon  would  have  the  goodness  to  provide  religions 
persons,  of  good  life  and  example,  for  that  end."  Cor- 
tez  then  proceeds  to  suggest  that  tliese  should  be  mo- 
nastic persons,  and  he  speaks  very  plainly  against  bish- 
ops and  other  prelates.*  This  is  the  passage  which, 
I  imagine,  has  led  some  ingenious  persons  to  believe 
that  Cortez  was  inclined  to  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  his  great  desire 
for  conversion,  in  which  he  wisely  foresaw  the  relig- 
ious orders  would  be  most  useful.  Perhaps,  also,  his 
dislike  to  Bishop  Fonseca  may  be  ti^aced  in  this  gen- 
ei'al  outbreak  against  bishops. 

It  mast  have  been  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
Cortez  in  this  year  (1524)  had  to  welcome  the  arri- 


*  "  Porque  habiendo  Obispos,  y  otros  Prelados,  no  clcjarian  de  se- 
gujr  la  costumbre,  quo  par  nuestros  pacadoa  hoy  tienen,  en  diaponer 
de  l03  biones  lie  ia  Iglosia,  que  es  gaatarlos  en  pompas,  y  en  otros 
vicios :  en  dcjar  Majorazgos  a  hub  Hijos,  d  Parientes ;  y  aun  seria 
otro  mayor  mal,  que  como  loe  Naturalca  de  estas  parfes  tenian  en  sua 
tiempoa  Peraonas  Religiosae,  que  entcndian  en  sua  Rjtoa  y  Cererao- 
nias,  y  estos  cran  tan  recogidos,  assi  en  hanealidad,  como  en  caetiilad, 
quo  si  alguiia  coaa,  fuera  de  esto,  a  alguno  ac  le  senlia,  era  pQniclo  con 
pcna  de  muerto.  'E  ai  agora  viessen  las  coaas  de  la  Iglesia,  y  Borvido 
dfl  Dios,  en  podor  de  Canonigos,  6  otras  Dignidades  ;  y  eupiessen,  quo 
aquelloB  eran  Ministros  de  Dioa,  y  ]os  vieesen  near  de  los  vicios,  y 
profanidadea,  que  agota  en  nuostroa  tiempoa  en  easoa  Reynoa  oaan, 
seria  nienospreciar  nucstra  Fe,  y  tencrla  por  oosa  do  buria," — Lohen- 

KANA,  p.  393. 
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val'  of  Martin  de  Valencia*  and  his  Franciscan  breth- 

As  there  were  many  things  connected  with  the 
Churcli  in  the  New  World  which  required  settlement, 
a  synod  was  immediately  held.  It  consisted  of  five 
clerigos,  nineteen  rdigiosos,  six  letrados,  and  Coi'teK 
himself-t  At  this  synod  the  difficult  question  of  po- 
lygamy was  discussed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Indian  husband  might  choose  as  his  legal  wife  the  one 
he  liked  best-J 

Few  conquerors  or  statesmen  can  have  transacted 
more  important  affairs  than  we  see  that  Cortez  Iiad  to 
deal  with  in  the  three  ycai's  and  two  months  that  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

*  Martin  dc  Valencia  was  endowed  witii  inquisitorial  powers  in 
Now  Spain,  and  this  was  the  first  entrance  of  the  Inquisition  into 
Meiico.  "  Quanilo  el  too  lie  1524,  pasBO  a  Mexico  el  Padre  fr.  Mar- 
tin lie  Valencia,  con  bus  Heligiosos  de  San  Francisco,  aun  no  era 
mucrto  el  Padie  fr,  Pedro  de  Cordova,  y  aesi  per  la  antoridai)  de  In- 
quieidor  qne  tenia,  le  hizo  comissario  en  toda  la  Nueva-Esp^a,  con 
licencia  de  castigar  delinquentes  en  ciertos  cases,  reservando  para  si 
el  Inquisidor  el  eonocimiento  de  algunos  mas  graves." — Antomio  t)b 
Eembsal,  Hisioria  de  la  PromKcia  de  San  Vincente  de  Ckiapay  Giia- 
iemala,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3.    Madrid,  1819. 

An  account  in  detail  of  tlie  immigration  of  the  religious  orderB  into 
New  Spain  will  be  given  in  the  histoiy  of  Guatemala. 

t  "  Y  para  que  en  todo  se  proceiliesse  conforme  a  \o  dispaesto  per 
ta  Santa  Madre  Tglesia.  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  como  Legado  del 
Santissimo  Papa,  junto  un  Sjnodo,  que  fue  el  primero  que  se  celebro 
en  el  Nnevo  Munda,  y  en  el  se  hallaran,  6  Clerigos,  19  Religiosos,  6 
Letrados,  y  con  ellos  D.  Fernando  Cortes." — Gil  Gonzales  Davila, 
Tealra  Echsidslico,  torn,  i.,  p.  20. 

t  "  Declararon,  que  por  entonces  casaeen  con  la  que  quisiosen,  pues 
no  SB  Babian  los  ritos  de  sus  Malrimonios." — GoiiiR*,  Cronica  de  la 
NusvorEspana,  cap.  167.     Bibou,  Hisloriadores,  tom.  ii. 

"  Ultimauiente  habiendose  ocurrido  a  la  Cathedra  de  San  Pedro,  de- 
mdio  el  Seuor  Paulo  III.  por  un  Breve,  en  que  expresamente  manda, 
que  quajido  uno  viniesse  a  la  Fe,  se  le  de  la  primers  de  las  Mngeres 
que  tenia  en  su  Gentilidad  ;  y  si  no  supiesse  declarar  qual  era  la  pri- 
mera,  so  Ic  do  la  que  el  quisieBsB." — P.  A.  Lobenkana,  Conciliiis  Fra- 
vindoles  de  Mexico,  Nota,  p.  6.    Mexico,  1769. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CKISTOVAL  DE   OUD   SENT  BX  CORTEZ   TO  HONDTIItAS,— HIS 
EEBELLION. — OOKTEZ    QOE9  TO    I10NDUEA.S    TO    CHASTISE 

CKISTOVAL    DE    OUD. DISSENSIONS    IN    MEXICO    DUKING 

niS    ABSENCE. KXECUHON    OF    THE    KIKGB    OF   5IEXICO 

AND  TtACUBA. — RETOBS   OP  COKTEZ  TO  MEXICO. PONCE 

DE  I^ON  COMES   TO  TAKE  A   KESIDENCIA   OF  COETEZ. 

THE  next  great  transaction  of  Cortez  is  one  which 
led  to  the  most  disasti'ous  consequences,  and  is 
not,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  marked  hy  his  accnstomed 
sagacity.  Even  the  shrewdest  men,  however,  are  lia- 
])!e  to  singular  errors  of  judgment,  from  the  temptation 
to  continue  to  do  sometliing  similar  to  that  which  they 
have  once  done  well.  In  the  management  of  an  expe- 
dition through  a  hostile  or  dubious  country,  Cortez 
■was  ti'anseendent.  Bnt  a  sagacity  of  another  kind  was 
more  in  demand  now ;  and  for  some  years  he  would 
have  served  his  country  better  as  a  statesman  than  as 
a  soldier. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Panuco, 
Cortez  had  dispatched  Cristoval  de  Olid,  one  of  those 
captains  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege, 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Honduras.  This  expedition 
started  on  the  11th  of  January,  1524.  Cristoval  de 
Olid  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and  gave  undenia- 
ble signs  of  setting  up  an  independent  government  for 
himself.  Cortez  was  particnlarly  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  Olid ;  and  his  rage,  shown  by  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  throat  and  the  dilating  of  his  nostrils. 
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must  have  Tdccti  closely  watched  and  reported  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  at  home,  for  we  find  that  Peter 
Martyr  was  well  aware  of  it.*  Coi-tez  dispatched  an 
armament,  commanded  hy  his  cousin,  Francisco  de  las 
Casas,  to  reduce  Olid  to  ohedience ;  and  afterward 
sent,  to  support  Las  Casas,  a  vessel  laden  with  arms 
and  provisions,  under  a  certain  Pedro  Gonzalez,  a  na- 
tive of  TrusiUo,  and,  therefore,  a  fellow-townsman  of 
Cortoz.  Having,  however,  i-eceivcd  no  good  tidings 
from  these  captains,  the  general  resolved  to  go  him- 
self, and  luring  Olid  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  The  jonr- 
ney  was  a  most  pei-ilous  one.  The  settlement  which 
Olid  had  made  was  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  Mexico,  and  the  ting's  officers  (who  had  arrived 
at  Mexico  in  the  year  1524)  naturally  remonstrated 
with  Cortez  upon  his  undertahing  such  an  expedition. 
It  is  probable  that  their  remonstrance  did  not  meet  the 
considerations  which  induced  Cortez  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  Almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  if 
employed  as  Corfez  had  been  since  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  would  have  supposed,  and  justly,  that  he  had 
been  leading  a  very  active  and  energetic  life.  But 
Cortez  felt  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  idle,  and 
had  done  no  new  thing ;  and  it  now  appeared  to  him 
that  he  "  must  engage  in  something,  f"     Accordingly, 

*  "  Super  OhriBtofori  Olid,  de  quo  lata,  inentio  facta  eat  in  superiar- 
ibus,  inobservantla,  Coitcsium  tanta  rabies  invaait,  lit  vivete  ultctius 
nolle  vidcretur  Olilo  impunito,  cum  nariuni  et  venarom  gntturia  sum- 
mo  tumore  prie  ira,  sspe  dedit  do  (anta  animi  perturbationo  signa, 
neque  a  verbis  id  significantibus  aLstinuit." — Peter  Maetve,  De  Orbe 
NoTvi,  dec.  viii.,  cap.  10. 

t  "  Dada  orden  para  en  lo  de  Cristoval  Dolid  como  a  V.  M.  cscribi, 
porque  me  parecio  que  ya  habia  mucho  IJempo  qua  mi  porsona  estaba 
ocioBa  J  no  hacia  cosa  de  nuevo  da  que  V.  fi.  bb  sirviosc  a  causa  de  la 
lesion  dc  mi  hrazo,  aunque  no  mny  Hbrc  de  elia,  me  parecio  que  debia 
do  cntcnder  en  algo." — Rdacion  /iccha  al  Empebadob  Csei.os  V.  par 
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lie  deteiinined  to  pei'severc  iii  his  expedition,*  and  made 
liis  preparations  for  quitting  Mexico  in  the  following 
manner.  He  appointed  the  treasurer,  Alonso  de  Es- 
trada (a  natiu'al  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  ajid  the 
Contador  Aibomoz  as  liis  lieutenants  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  named  as  alcalde  mayor  the  Licentiate  Zaa- 
zo,  the  same  man  who  had  heen  sent  hy  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  to  accompany  the  Jeronimites,  and  who  had  been 
a  great  friend  of  Las  Casas.t  He  left  Rodrigo  de  Paz, 
a  cousin  of  his,  as  his  major-domo,  and  as  alguazU  may- 
or. To  all  of  these  officers,  to  hia  old  friend  and  com- 
panion in  the  conquest,  Father  Olmedo,  and  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  named  ToriHo  Motolinia,  he  left  the 
charge  of  converting  the  natives  and  of  preventing  in- 
surrections.J  In  order  further  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  natives,  he  carried  with  him  the  tings  of  Mexico 

Heenan  Coetes  sobre  la  expedicion  de  Honduras.  De  Temistilan 
{Mijico)  a  3  Ae  Seliembre,  de  1536.     Doe.  Md.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  10, 

*  A  letter  to  the  Emperoi:  fjom  Coxtez  about  the  Olid  aiTaic  is  lost. 
I  conjecture,  from  some  slight  indicationa,  that  the  letter  in  question 
informed  his  majeaty  that  the  present  expedition  was  not  nccBasarilj 
to  proceed  to  Honduras,  but  that,  if  Coctez  received  favorable  intelli- 
gence about  Olid,  the  expedition  would  have  another  object,  and  that 
U  was  originally  intended  as  much  for  further  discovery  and  conquest 
as  for  chastiabg  a  disobedient  lieatenant. 

GoHAEJ,  indeed,  says  that  Cortcz  got  free  from  the  requisitions  of 
the  king's  officers  by  promising  to  go  to  CoatzacoEdco  only,  and  other 
provinces  in  that  neighborhood  which  were  in  revolt.  "  Ellos  enton- 
cea  ie  requirieron  de  parte  del  Emperador,  que  no  fucsc  ;  i  cl  prorao- 
tid,  que  no  iria  sino  a  Coa^acoaleo,  i  otras  Provincias  por  alii  rebela- 
das  ;  i  con  tanto,  ae  eximio  de  los  ruegoa,  i  requirimientos,  i  aprestd  su 
partida,  aunque  con  mucho  seso," — Gomaea,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva-Es- 
paSa,  cop.  163  (3).     Bakoia,  Histonadores,  torn.  iL 

t  See  arde,  vol.  i.,  book  viii.,  p.  479. 

J  "V  enoomendd  a  todos  aquellos  ofieiales  do  la  haiienda  de  sn 
Magastad,  a  quian  dexava  el  cargo  de  la  Governacion,  que  tuviosscn 
mui  granda  euidailo  de  !a  conversion  de  los  naturalcs,  y  ansiraisiao  lo 
encomendo  a  un  Frai  Totibio  Motolinia.  do  la  'Orden  del  senor  San 
Francieco,  y  al  Padre  I'rai  Bartolome  de  Olmedo,  de  rai  tantas  vezcs 
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and  Tlacuta,  with  other  Mexican  lords.  The  12th  of 
October,  1524,  was  the  day  on  wliich  Cortea  quitted 
Mexico  and  commenced  this  expedition. 

It  was  a  very  gallant  company  that  Cortez  took  witli 
him  on  this  memorable  expedition.  At  the  head  of 
the  old  Gonquistadores  was  Gronzalo  de  Sandoval,  the 
formei'  alguazil  mayor,  and  the  constant  companion  in 
arras  of  Cortez.  As  spiritual  advisers,  the  Spanish 
commander  had  ill  his  suite  afriai-  of  the  Order  of  Mer- 
cy, named  Juan  de  las  Yaiillas,  a  clerigo  whose  name 
is  not  given,  and  two  Flemish  monks  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  whom  Bernal  Diaz  pronounces  to  have  been 
good  theologians. 

The  members  of  his  own  household  who  accompa- 
nied Cortea  were  his  roaster  of  the  household,  hia  chief 
sewer  {maestresala),  his  vintner  (fiotillero),*  his  pan- 
tier,  hia  steward  {despensero),  and  his  chamberlain-f 
He  took  with  him  a  physician  and  a  surgeon ;  and 
his  suite  included  several  pages,  two  equerries,  eight . 
gi-ooms,  and  two  falconers.  He  had,  moreover,  several 
players  on  the  clarionet,  sackbiit,  and  hautbois,  a  dan- 
cei-  on  the  tight-rope,  and  a  jugglei-  who  made  puppets 
dance.  He  also  took  mules  and  muleteers ;  and,  last- 
ly, which  was  by  far  the  most  important  thing,  a  gi-eat 
herd  of  swine.  As  an  interpreter  he  had  only  Dona 
Mai'ina,  for,  as  before  stated,  Geronimo  de  Aguilar  was 
dead.  Finally,  Cortez  brought  with  him  lai'ge  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver. 

nombrado,  Fraile  de  la  'Orden  de  Nueatra  Seiiom  de  la  Mciced,  u  qua 
tenia  muclia  mano,  s  cBtimacion  en  todo  Meiico,  e  lo  raerecia,  porque 
era  muy  buen  Fraile,  e  Religioao  ;  y  lea  encargo,  que  miraBsen  no  se 
al^asse  Mexico,  ni  ottas  Pfovinciaa." — Behn*l  Diaz,  cap.  174. 

*  "  BoiiUero.  Potionum  gelidarum  canclitor." — Diccionario  por  la 
Acadcmia  Espanola.  This  would  be  an  important  officer  in  a  hot 
coantry.  t  See  BKEHiL  Di«z,  cap.  174. 
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Manyreasons  of  policy  might  be  adduced  for  all  tliis 
pomp.  It  might  be  said  tliat  such  pomp  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  convey  to  the  Mexicans  an  idea  of  hia 
power  and  grandeur ;  that  it  was  advisable,  as  tend- 
ing to  separate  him  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  his 
old  companions  in  anna ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  a 
protection  to  him  against  sadden  treachery  or  revolt- 
But  the  truth  ia,  Cortez  was  fond  of  state,  and  always 
conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  the  use  of 
it.  He  waa  a  man  in  whose  composition  there  was 
much  of  melancholy,  and  wlio  probably  made  no  hu- 
man being  a  partalter  of  Iiia  thoughts.  Such  men,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  fond  of  numerous  retinues  and 
large  householda.  They  lilte  to  have  many  people 
about  them,  who  fill  up  life  and  give  a  movement  to  it, 
and  in  whom  they  need  not  confide.  Like  other  great 
men  and  eminent  soldiers,  among  whom  Napoleon,  Ju- 
lius Cfesar,  and  Wallenstein  might  be  reckoned,  Cor- 
tez was  magnificent  without,  being  in  the  least  degree 
luxm-ious  ;  and  the  service  which  such  men  require 
from  those  around  them  is  such  as  not  to  minister  to 
their  indolence,  but  rather  to  inci'ease  their  sphere  of 
action. 


What  kind  of  friend  Cortez  was  leaving  beliind  him 
at  Mexico  in  Albomoz  may  be  discerned  fi-om  a  letter 
which  Peter  Martyr  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  which  forms 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  his  eighth  decade,  bearing  date 
the  20th  of  October,  1525.  Peter  Martyr  was,  fortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  history,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies ;  and,  writing  about  this  date, 
he  mentions  that  letters  in  cipher  have  come  fmm  Al- 
bornoz,  describing  "the  craft,  the  burning  avarice,  and 
the  scarcely  concealed  usurpation"  of  Cortez.     These 
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letters,  too,  came  at  a  time  wten,  as  the  liistoiian  just- 
ly remai'ka,  suspicions  wctc  not  wanting  of  the  fidelity 
of  Cortea.  The  judicioaa  old  man  adds,  "  Time  will 
judge  whether  these  accusations  are  true,  or  whether 
they  are  fabricated  in  order  to  gain  favor."*  Certainly 
Cortez  fcy  no  means  escaped  the  subsequent  ditficulties 
which  such  unrivaled  ti'ansactions  as  his  are  sure  to 
breed.  His  early  caiccr,  not  by  any  means  uncloud- 
ed, gave  weight  at  court  to  any  accusations  that  might 
be  brought  against  hira  from  New  Spain. 

Besides  the  official  persona  to  whom  Cortez  had  g^v- 
en  ehargc  of  the  government  during  his  absence,  there 
were  two  other  officers  of  the  king,  powerful  person- 
ages, namely,  tlie  Factor  Gon^alo  do  Sala^ar,  and  the 
Teedor  Peralmindez  Chirinos,  and  these  men  were 
much  disgusted  at  being  left  in  a  kind  of  subjection  to 
a  colleague— Alonso  de  Estrada,  rinding,  however, 
that  they  could  not  dissijade  Cortez  from  his  enter- 
prise, they  begged  permission  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  Espiritii  Santof  in  Coatzacualco,  a  new  town  of  the 

*  "Arcanie  vero  ao  particulares  litteriB  a  bqIo  cnmputatore  Albomo- 
no,  regio  &  secreCis,  veniunt  sab  ignatts  caiactoribtis,  quos  Zifraa  nun- 
cuput  uauSf  disccdenli  AlbomDzio  assignataa,  quad  ab  eo  tem|H>re  soa- 
pitione  da  animo  Cortesii  non  cateremua.  Hib  contra  Oortesii  rafros 
astua  et  ardentem  avariciam  ae  aemiapBrtam  tjrannidem  formatre  sunt, 
an  ex.  vero,  au,  uti  sxpe  solet,  capCandie  gratis  causa  hiec  fabricate 
sint,  judicaiit  aliqaando  l«uipus  ;  deiecti  namquB  jam  sunt  viri  graves 
ed  hiBC  inquirenda  mittendi.  Quando  lateiitla  nunc  hmc  patelient,  be- 
Htitodini  tuiB  aignificabuntar." — Petek  Maktyb,  Dc  Orbe  Novo,  dec. 

t  This  town  had  li«en  foanded  by  Sandoval  when  he  was  sent  to 
reduce  eereral  provinces  southeast  of  Mexico,  which,  according  to  the 
language  of  Coctez,  had  rebelled,  and  mhich  bad  all  been  under  the 
government  of  a  woman.  Cortez  thus  relates  the  founding  of  this 
town  ;  "  Y  el  tubo  tan  baen  orden,  que  con  ealtear  una  noche  un  Pue- 
blo, donde  prendio  una  SeaoFa,  i.  qnien  todo9  en  aquellas  partes  obede- 
cian,  se  apaoiguo',  porquo  ella  embio  a  llamai  lodos  los  SeSores,  y  les 
mando,  que  obcdeciessen  lo  que  sc  Igs  quisiosse  niandar  en  nombre  do 
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Spaniards,  wliich  was  situated  a  hundred  and  ten 
s  southeast  from  Mexico.  On  the  road,  the  fac- 
s  traveled  next  to  Cortez,  did  not  fail  to  renew 
his  remonstrances  in  scraps  of  song,  as  the  manner  of 
tliat  age  was : 

"  Ay  tio  bolvamonos, 
Ay  tio  boivaaionoB ;" 

to  wliicli  Cortez  was  wont  to  sing  In  reply, 
"  AdelantB  lai  Eobrino, 
Adclante  mi  Eobrino, 

T  no  creais  en  agiieroa 

Que  sera  lo  qua  Dios  quisiero 
Adelaiile  mi  aobrino."* 
Unfortunately,  hefore  Cortez  and  his  company  reach- 
ed Espiritu  Santo,  a  feud  hroke  out  at  Mexico  between 
Alonso  de  Estrada  and  Kodrigo  Albornoz  about  the 
appointment  of  some  minor  officer,  and  the  feud  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  swords  were  drawn,  or  were  about 
to  be  drawn.f  The  factor  was  a  false,  flattering,  ob- 
sequious man.  This  quarrel  breaking  out  so  soon  be- 
tween the  officers  left  at  home  naturally  added  gi-cat 
weight  to  the  factor's  remonstrances.  Cortez,  no 
doubt,  believed  him  to  be  a  true  fiiend ;  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  drew  up  a  dispatch,  by  which  he  authorized  the 
factor  and  the  veedor  to  be  joined  in  the  same  author- 
ity with  the  treasurer  and  the  contador,  and  even  to 
supersede  these  two  last-named  officers  in  case  they 
should  not  have  composed  their  differences. 

Vacstta  Magestad,  porquc  clla.  assi  io  liabia  lie  hacer :  e  sssi  llcgaron 
hasta  e1  ilicho  Rio,  y  a  qualro  Icguaa  de  la  boca  de  el,  que  sale  a  la 
Mar,  porqua  tnaa  cerca  no  se  hallo  asiento,  se  pobid,  y  fundo  una  Villa, 
a  lo  qua!  se  puso  norabre  el  Espirita  Santo." — Lobenzana,  p.  331. 

*  Bebn*l  Diiz,  cap.  1T4. 

+  "  Llego  a  punto  el  cncgo,  que  les  obligo  a  meter  mano  i.  las  Espa- 
das,  eetanito  en  Oabildo,  sobre  aver  de  hacer  Nombramiento  de  an  Al- 
guacil."— TouquEMiu*,  Mortarqnia  Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3. 
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EXPEDITION    OF    C0RTE2 
TO 

HONDURAS. 


From  the  known  acutcncss  of  Cortez,  m:  

diiScult  to  suppose  that  any  action  of  his  was  without 
some  subtle  motive,  and  imagined  that,  as  he  knew  that 
all  tlie  king's  officers  had  wi-ittcn  home  unfavorably 
about  him,  it  would  tend  to  damage  their  represents^ 
tions  if  it  were  found  that  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves.*  Cortez,  however,  was  too  fond  of  good 
government  to  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  his 
plan  of  associating  the  factor  and  the  veedor  with  the 
other  two  king's  officers  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  unreasonable  one.    The  only  blame  to  which  Cortez 

*  "  Sabia,  quo  todoa,  do  conformidad,  avian  cscrito  al  Rei,  iiiforman- 
dole  mal  de  eu  Persona,  y  fe  parecla,  que  si  entre  elJoB  avia  diseordias, 
se  deshacia  todo  el  ma!,  que  do  el  avian  escrito  ;  pcro  nunca  penso,  que 
las  diferenciae  Ilegaran  a  tanlo  extremo," — ToBquEMiHA,  Monarquia 
Indiana.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3.     Sea  also  Heeekha,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  <\.,  cap.  S, 
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seema  liable  in  the  matter  is  in  tho  absence  of  his  usual 
sharp  discci-nment  of  men's  characters,  and  that  he  fail- 
ed to  perceive  what  a  flattering  rogue"  the  factor  was. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  the  factor  and  the  veedor 
went  back  to  Mexico,  and,  though  the  others  had  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  newly-arrived  lieutenants  sought 
to  gain  the  whole  power  for  themselves.  From  this 
dispute  arose  a  state  of  confusion  which  lasted  during 
neai'ly  the  entire  period  that  Cortez  was  absent.  It 
will  be  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  various  intrigues, 
conspiracies,  and  surprises  which  occupied  the  colo- 
nists of  Mexico  for  the  twenty  months  that  Cortez 
was  absent  during  his  perilous  journey  in  Honduras. 
-  They  ended  in  his  cousin  and  mayor-domo,  Eodrigo 
de  Paa,  being  hanged, f  and  his  own  house  being  rifled ; 
in  Znaao,  who  was  a  just  man,  being  deprived  of  his 
wand  of  ofiice  and  banished  to  Medellin ;  and  in  the 
factor's  rising  to  supreme  power,  which  he  exercised 

*  Bern*!.  Duk  gives,  in  few  words,  aiuilierous  acconnt  of  the  part- 
ing, and  especially  of  tho  dmoBt  Bobbing  adiaus  of  the  factor  '■  Pero 
deiemoa  esto,  y  dire,  que  quando  se  despidicron  el  Factor,  j  el  Veedor 
do  Cortes  para  se  boWei  li  Mesieo,  Con  quaiitos  cumplimientos,  j  abra- 
903,  y  tenia  el  Factor  una  manera  oomo  de  solloios,  que  parecia  que 
queria  llorar  al  defipedirae." — Beenal  Diaz,  cap  174. 

t  Aaan  inslanee  of  the  sinister  dealings  of  the  laclor,  it  maybe  ob- 
served thai  he  endeavored,  as  many  wioked  civil  governors  have  done 
since,  to  bring  hia  enemy  within  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  Maiv 
&a  de  Valencia  declared  th^  Rodrigo  de  Paz  had  confessed,  was  ab- 
solved, and  was  a  good  Christian.  "  No  le  quedaba  a  Salai^r,  para 
verse  absoluto  en  el  Goviemo,  sino  despachar  d  Rodrigo  de  Paa.  sobre 
que  andaba  con  cuidado,  Y  avieiido  sabido,  que  el  Custodio  de  San 
Francisco,  qua  era  el  Santo  Frai  Martin  de  Valencia,  le  avia  querido 
prender  por  mal  Christiana  <con  la  autoridad  de  Prelado,  que  entoncea 
era  de  esta  Tierra)  trato  con  el,  que  le  diese  facultad  para  ello,  porque 
se  prefeiia  de  prendollo,  sin  niido.  El  Custodio  le  respondio,  que  ya 
aquel  Hombre  eataba  confcsado,  y  absuelln,  y  que  no  tenia  causa  para 
ello,  porque  orabucn  ChtistiEino." — Tohquhhada,  MonaTqiiia  Indiana, 
lib.  v  ,  cap.  3. 
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in  the  most  shameful  manner,*  A  report,  wMcli  was 
very  credible,  of  the  deaths  of  Cortez  and  all  his 
companions,  gave  strength  to  the  machinationa  of  the 
factor,  numeral  services  were  performed  for  Cortez  at 
Mexico,  and  his  effects  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  defunct  persons-!  So  indignant  was  the  factor 
at  any  disbelief  in  the  death  of  Cortez  (a  convenient 
witness  had  seen  the  spirits  of  Cortez  and  Sandoval, 
in  flames,  near  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Huitzi- 
lopochtli),  that  he  ordered  Jnana  de  Marsilla,  the  wife 
of  Alonso  Valiente,  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the 
streets  for  a  witch  because  she  obstinately  declared 
that  Cortez  and  her  husband  (his  secretaiy)  were  alive, 
and  that  she  would  not  marry  again. 

Tliough  it  was  not  true  that  Cortez  iind  bis  Span- 
ish companions  had  perished  in  tlieir  journey  to  Hon- 
duras, there  were  tidings  in  the  camp,  which,  if  tliey 
had  reached  Mexico,  might  hare  been  the  cause  of  ad- 
ditional disasters.  The  difficulties  of  mai-ch  and  of 
transit — the  sevei-e  pivations  arising  from  want  of  food 
and  of  fodder — and  the  sufferings  of  all  kinds  which 
Cortez  and  his  army  had  to  undergo,  rendered  lax  the 


todss  IttB  Provincias  a  pedir  cl  Oro,  y  Joiae,  que  le- 
nian  Ids  Senores,  j  Icb  escudrmaion  las  Casss,  y  so  las  tomnron  por 
fiiBr^a,  con  todas  las  Alhajas  do  Plumeria,  y  Rique^as,  que  tenian,  lla- 
ciendoles  mal  trataniiento  (cosa,  que  sintieron  mucho)  j  si  la  espeian- 
^a,  de  que  Fernando  Cortes  era  vivo,  no  les  pusiera  reportacion,  y  fre- 
no,  ee  al<;aran,  y  con  todo  eso  sc  fueron  muchos,  desesperados,  a  loa 
Monies,  deede  donde  saltan  a  los  Caminos,  y  niataban  a  los  Chmtianos  i 
y  en  un  solo  Pueblo  mataron  quince,  y  mucha  parte  lie  el  Mar  de  el 
Norte  se  alteni." — ToEijoEusDa,  lib.  y  ,  cap.  3. 

t  "  Se  apodecaron  de  todos  tos  bienea  Ae  Cortes,  alirmando,  que  era 
moerto,  y  los  depositaron  en  el  Tenedor  de  bienes  de  Difuntos," — Tob- 
qUEMiiD*.,  Moaaryiiia  Ituhana,  lib  v.,  cap,  2. 
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military  discipline  among  them  Even  the  comnianJ- 
er  litmselt  at  times  found  tho  greatest  difhcultj  m  ap- 
peasing his  hunger  Then  too,  t!ie  natuie  ot  the 
ground  tiaveised  wis  sometimes  "iuch  is  to  defy  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  In  tbi.  joad  for  mst-un^, 
hctween  Iztiptn  and  Ztguttapnn,  the  &pani  ads  found 


themselves  in  a  wood  of  such  extent  and  thickness 
that,  as  Cortez  expresses  it,  nothing  was  seen  except 
the  spot  where  they  placed  their  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  the  aperture  ahove  them  through  which  the  heav- 
ens were  discernible.  Even  when  some  of  his  men 
climbed  the  trees,  their  extent  of  vision  was  limited  to 
a  stone's  throw.*     The  Indian  gnides  were  quite  at 


a  may  braTo  y  espantoeo,  por  i 
>  por  doQdo  Eciialabati  aijucllas 


■A  aiiduve  dos 
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fault,  and  the  whole  army  would  probably  have  per- 
ished but  for  the  use  that  wa^  made  of  the  mai'iner's 
compass.  Such  was  the  country,  abonnding  in  5ense 
forests,  wide  morasses,  broad,  unfordable  rivers,*  and 
not  without  stony  mountains,  ovei'  which  Cortez  had 
to  lead  liis  motley  band  of  Spanish  horsemen,  musi- 
cians, jugglers,  and  Mexican  attendants.  It  was  not 
likely  that  hia  prisoners — the  captive  monarcha  of 
Mexico,  Tlacuba,  and  Tezcuco — could  faii  to  observe 
the  inevitable  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  to  commune 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other  upon  the  advant- 
age which  they  might  derive  from  it.  They  accord- 
ingly conspired.  Tieir  plan  was,  after  destroying 
those  Spaniards  who  wei-e  with  them,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  march  for  Mexico.  The  time 
was  very  favorable  for  their  design.  Part  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  were  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  Guatema- 
la ;  another  part  in  Honduras  with  Cristoval  de  Olid, 
and  the  captains  who  had  gone  to  subdue  him.  Otlier 
Spaniards,  again,  had  gone  into  the  province  of  Mccho- 
acan,  where  some  gold  mines,  according  to  report,  liad 
been  discovered.  Mexico  itself  was  comparatively  de- 
que ilijeron  que  iban  desatinados,  que  no  aabian  a  donile  iban;  y  era 
la  montiuia  de  ial  calidad  que  no  se  via  otra  cosa  aiao  donde  ponUmos 
loa  pies  en  el  suelo,  o  mirando  arriba,  la  claridad  del  cielo  :  lanCa  era 
Xn.  espesura  y  atteza  de  los  arboles,  que  aunquo  se  Eubtan  en  algunos, 
no  podian  deecubrir  un  tiro  da  piedra-" — Doc.  Jned.,  torn,  iv.,  p,  34. 

*  The  bridgea  that  weia  thrown  over  these  forinidable  marshes  and 
rivers,  which  chiefly  owed  their  constiuction  to  the  skill  of  the  Mexi- 
can artiticere,  remained  for  years ;  and  when  these  provinces  were  at 
peace,  the  admiring  traveler  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  These  are  the 
bridges  of  Cortez,"  "  Y  despueB  que  aquellas  tien-as,  y  Provincias 
estuvicron  de  paz,  los  Espanoles  que  por  aquellos  caminos  estavan  j 
passavan,  y  hallavan  algunas  de  las  puentes  ein  se  aver  deshecho  al 
cabo  de  muchos  aiios,  y  los  grandes  arbolea  que  en  ellas  poniamos,  se 
admjraii  dello,  y  suclen  dezir  agora,  Aqui  son  las  puentes  de  Cortes, 
como  si  dLtcsscn,  las  colmias  do  Hdreulcs."— Been.l  Diaz,  cap,  ITS. 
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fenseless,  and  at  no  period  since  the  Conquest  would 
a  revolt  have  "been  more  formidalDle.  The  Mexican 
troops  who  accompanied  Cortez  amotinted  to  three 
thousand,  Death  was  imminent  from  starvation ;  why 
should  they  not  die  to  save  their  monarch  and  to  re- 
cover their  country  ? 

The  conspiracy  was  "betrayed  to  Cortez  by  Mexicat- 
zincatl,  the  same  man,  as  I  imagine,  whom  Cortez  bad 
set  over  the  work  of  constructing  and  governing  the 
Indian  quarters  of  Mexico.  This  man  probahly  un- 
derstood better  than  his  countrymen  the  solid  basis 
upon  which  the  power  of  Cortez  i-ested,  and  the  speed 
with  which  a  common  danger  would  compel  the  Span- 
iards to  resume  their  accustomed  wariness  and  disci- 
pline. The  traitor  sliowed  to  Cortez  a  paper  whereon 
were  painted  the  faces  and  names  of  the  Mexican  lords 
and  princes  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspu^cy. 
The  Spanish  commander  immediately  seized  upon 
them  separately,  and  examined  them  one  by  one,  tell- 
ing each  that  the  others  had  confessed  the  truth. 

According  to  Bebnal  Diaz,  and  also  to  an  ancient 
Tezcuean  history,*  it  appears  as  if  the  King  of  Mex- 
ico did  not  confess  to  more  than  being  awai^e  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  declared  that  lie  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain it.  This  may  be  dubious ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
cruel  practical  wisdom  of  Cortez  would  make  but  lit- 
tle difference  between  a  conspiracy  suggested  by  the 
monarch  himself  or  by  others  on  his  behalf.  The  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  same.  And  Cortez  saw  that 
the  sure  way  of  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
conspiracies  was  to  make  a  great  example  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders.  Accordingly,  the  Kings  of  Mexico 
and  Tlacuba  wei«  condemned  to  deatli.  "When  led  to 
*  Referred  Co  bj  Toequemada. 
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execution,  the  King  of  Mexico  exclaimed,  "O  Ma- 
!inch4  it  ia  long  that  I  have  known  the  falseness  of 
your  Tvords,  and  have  foreseen  that  you  would  give  me 
that  death  which,  alas !  I  did  not  give  myself,  when  I 
surrendered  to  you  in  my  city  of  Mexico.  Wherefore 
do  you  slay  mc  without  justice  ?  May  God  demand 
it  of  you." 

The  King  of  Tlacuba  said  that  he  looked  upon  his 
death  as  welcome,  since  he  was  to  die  with  his  lord, 
the  King  of  Mexico.  After  confession  and  absolution, 
the  two  kings  were  hanged  upon  a  ceyba-tree  in  la- 
zancanac,  in  the  province  of  Acalan,  on  one  of  the  car- 
nival days  before  Shrovetide  in  the  yeai-  1525.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Mexican  dynasty — itself  a  thing  com- 
pacted by  so  much  blood,  and  toil,  and  suffering  of 
countless  human  beings.  The  days  of  deposed  mon- 
archs— victims  alilte  to  the  zeal  of  their  friends  and  the 
suspicions  of  their  eaptors — are  mostly  vciy  brief;  and 
perhaps  it  is  surprising  that  the  King  of  Mexico  should 
have  siuwived  so  long  as  four  years  the  conquest  of 
his  capital,  and  have  been  treated  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  with  favor  and  honor,* 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Cortez  was  weary 
of  his  captives,  and  wished  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  fictitious.  Such  asser- 
tions betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  this 
great  Spaniard.  Astute  men  seldom  condescend  to  ly- 
ing. Now  Cortez  was  not  only  veiy  astute,  but,  ac- 
coi"ding  to  his  notions,  highly  honorable.  A  genuine 
hidalgo,  and  a  thoroughly  loyal  man,  he  would  as  soon 
havethought  of  committing  a  small  theft  as  of  uttering 
a  falsehood  in  a  dispatch  addressed  to  his  sovereign.^ 

*  For  an  account  of  tWs  conspiracy,  see  Tobudbhada,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1 04 
t  His  own  account  of  the  betrayal  of  the  conspiracy  to  liim  is  in  the 

Vol..  in.— c 
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Cortez  could  well  aifotd  to  te  •5'itisfied  witli  the 
deaths  of  the  two  principal  king':,  and  to  spiie  the  oth- 


EXPEDiTION     OF   C0RTE2 
TO 

HONDURAS. 


following  words  :  "  Aqui  en  esta  provincia  de  Acalaij  acaecid  un  oaso 
que  cs  bien  que  V,  M.  lo  sepa,  y  es  qne  nn  ciudadano  bontado  &a  esta 
dudad  de  Temixtitaii,  que  se  llamaba  Mecicalcuigo,  y  despues  que  se 
bautizd  se  ilama  Cristdval,  vino  a  mi  una  noche  muy  eeoretamente  y 
me  tiajo  cierta  figura  en  un  papel  de  lo  de  esta  tiena,  j  queriendome 
dai:  a  entender  \o  que  signilicaba  me  dijo  que  Guatemacin,  seiior  que 
file  da  esta  ciudad  da  Temiititan,  a  quien  yo  despuea  que  la  gane  ha 
tenido  siempre  preso,  teniendole  por  homlire  bullicioao,  y  le  lleve  con- 
migo  aquet  camino  con  todos  las  demas  senores  que  me  paTecian  que 
eran  partes  para  la  seguridad  y  revuella  de  est^  partes,  e  dijome  aquel 
Criatoval  que  el  y  Guanacasin,  senor  que  fue  de  Tcbcuco,  y  Tetepan- 
jjnecal,  senor  que  fue  de  Tacuba,  y  un  Taoatelz  que  a  la  sazon  era  en 
esta  ciudad  de  Mejico  en  la  parte  del  Tatetuico,  hahian  hablado  maclias 
Teces  y  dado  parte  de  ello  a  este  Messicalcingo,  que  agoia  ee  llama 
Cristoval,  diciendo  como  estabau  desposeidos  de  hub  tierras  y  Henorio 
y  las  mandaban  los  eBp^olsa,  y  que  seria  bien  que  basoasan  algun  ra- 
media  para  que  ellos  las  tomasen  i  senorear  y  poseer ;  y  que  hablando 
en  esto  muehas  vecea  en  eate  camino,  lea  liabia  parecido  que  era  buen 
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er  conspii-ators,  as  his  discovery  of  this  conspiracy 
deepened  the  impression  wliich  the  Mexicans  already 
entertained  of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  They  had 
Been  him  at  the  time  of  greatest  difficulty  call  for  a 
inysterions-Iooking  mirror  or  chart,  and  after  watching 
with  solicitude  the  trembling  movements  of  a  needle 
suspended  over  the  flat  surface,  determine  at  once  upon 
his  iinc  of  march,  and  never  suffer  the  direction  to  he 
varied  until  they  came  out  upon  the  very  town  which 
had  heeii  tlie  object  of  the  march.  When,  as  they 
tJiought,  tlie  Spanish  commander  discovered  this  con- 
spiracy (for,  douhtless,  the  faithless  Mexican  kept  Iiia 
own  couns.el,  or  he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  countrymen),  what  could  they  imagine  but  that  he 
had  been  conversing  with  tliat  mysterious  little  rod  of 
ii-on,  whose  tremblings  liad  again  revealed  to  its  mas- 
ter the  course  to  he  talten  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  him?  Cortea  was  not  the  man  to  omit  any 
opportunity  of  impi-essing  others  with  a  sense  of  his 
power.  The  belief  of  the  attendant  Mexicans  in  the 
knowledge  that  was  thus  magically  conveyed  to  the 
Spanish  commander  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  some 
of  them,  whose  consciences  must  have  been  quite  clear 
of  this  conspiracy,  begged  hira  to  look  in  the  mirror 
and  the  chart,  and  see  there  whether  they  were  not  loy- 
al toward  him.* 

remcdio  tener  manera  como  me  mata^cn  a  mi  0  a  los  eEpanoIca  que 
conmigo  eataban,  e  que  muerttra  noaotroa  irian  apellidando  laa  gentes 
de  aqnellas  partes  hasta  raatar  a  Crifitoval  cle  Olid  y  a  !a  gente  qae  con 
el  eataba,  e  hecho  csto  quo  enviaricm  sua  monsajcros  a  esta  ciudad  de 
Tcmisfitan  para  que  matascn  todoa  los  espimoles  que  on  ella  habian 
quedado."— -ii«;aii)0)[  &i  EMPEKaaaa  for  Hehnan  CoRTiiE,  Hoc.  liied., 
t.  iv.,  p.  52. 

*  "  Porque  como  han  vislo  que  para  acertar  aque!  camino,  muchas 
veces  sacaba  una  carta  de  marear  y  iiii  aguja,  en  especial  cuando  eq 
acerlo  el  camino  da  Oalgoatrepan.  han  dielio  u  itmclioe  espaiioles  que 
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Tliia  has  been  construed  as  an  instance  of  the  "  sim- 
plicity" of  the  Mexicans  ;  bat  it  may  be  doabted 
whether  there  are  not  many  among  ourselves  who 
■would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena which  perplexed  and  awed  the  Mexican  troops. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  possessed  by  their  priests,  and  stored 
up  in  their  colleges,  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken 
from  them.  If,  in  these  times,  a  nation  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  chief  men  in  science  and  art,  it  would 
probably  astound  the  world  to  see  how  soon  the  gi-cat 
body  of  that  nation  would  degenerate  into  uttci-  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  The  principal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  mankind  is,  even  now,  confined  to  a  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking ;  and  in  those  days,  when  the 
few  were  a  favored  caste  ani  the  government  wis  en- 
tirely iiistoci  itic  01  despotic  the  loss  ot  the  noWea, 
the  piiesti  ind  the  king?  was  absolutely  tin.  lestiuc- 
tion  of  the  nation  as  i  nation  The  Indian  who  is 
now  m  such  a  state  of  stolidity  tliit  no  rewiid  hirdly, 
can  induce  him  to  stir  from  the  squatting  position  that 
he  has  once  taken  up  before  the  tire,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant, perhaps,  of  a  man  who  projected,  or  helped 
to  carry  o.ut,  with  cunning  workmanship,  constructions 
which  are  still  a  marvel  to  the  most  intelligent  pe]> 
sons  of  the  most  civihzed  nations  in  the  world.*   The 

por  alli  to  saquu,  y  saa  o.  mi  me  han  iJicho  algmios  de  cllos  querien- 
dome  hacer  cierto  que  me  tienen  buena  voluntad,  que  para  que  viese 
sus  buenas  ititencianes,  que  me  rogabaii  mucho  que  mirase  el  espejo 
y  la  carta,  y  alll  veiia  como  elloe  me  t^nian  Iniena  Toluntad,  pues  per 
alii  sabia  todas  las  atras  cosas.  'E  yo  tambien  les  hice  entender  que 
ansi  era  la  TeFdad,  e  que  cu  aquella  agnja  e  carta  de  mareu'  via  yo  e 
sabia  e  se  ma  descubiian  todas  las  cosas." — Relac-am  al  Bhpekadoe 
par  HERNiN  CoHTES,  Docwmtiiioa  Jnedilos,  torn,  iv.,  p,  55. 

*  Ulloa,  mho  traveled  in  Peru  in  the  year  1736,  aays,  "The  dispro- 
portion between  what  I  read  and  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  so  re- 
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destractibility  of  such  civilization  aa  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Mexican,  or  Peravian,  aod  perhaps  of  oth- 
ers as  notable,  whose  names  even  hare  been  lost,  or 
exist  only  in  symbols  that  may  never  be  intei-pret- 
ed,  is  not  merely  a  marked  fact  in  the  world's  annals, 
"but  one  which  specially  req^uires  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  American  history,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  delixsion  of  supposing  that  the  great 
works  and  remarkable  polities  we  read  of  in  the  New 

markable,  that,  on  a  retroapoct  toward  past  timcB,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  occaimt  for  the  universal  ch^togc  of  thinga,  especially  when  sur- 
Tounded  by  such  visible  monuments  of  the  indoetry,  polity,  and  laws 
of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  that  it  ■would  be  madness  to  question  the  tinth 
of  (he  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  them  ;  foi  the  ruina  of  those 
ancient  works  are  still  amazing.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  can  hardly 
credit  niy  own  eyes  when  I  behold  that  nation  involved  as  il  were  in 
Cioimefian  darkness — rude,  indocile,  and  hving  in  a  barbarism  littis 
belter  than  those  who  have  thdr  dwelling  among  the  wastes,  preci- 
pices, and  forests.  But  what  is  still  more  difGoult  to  conceive  ia  how 
these  people,  whose  former  wisdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  equity  of 
their  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  a  government  so  singular  as  that 
under  which  they  live,  should  at  present  show  no  traces  of  that  genius 
and  capacity  which  formeil  so  eitcelleut  an  (economy  and  so  beautiful 
a  system  of  social  dudes ;  though  undoubtedly  tliey  are  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  still  letain  some  of  their  ancient  customs  and  manners." 

Again,  describing  the  sloth  of  the  Indian,  Ulloa  says,  "  He  dts 
squatting;  on  his  hams  (being  the  usual  posture  of  all  the  Indians),  and 
looks  on  his  wife  while  she  as  doing  the  necessary  work  of  the  (ainily ; 
bnC,  unless  to  drink,  he  never  moves  from  the  jiresiiie  till  obliged  to 
come  to  (able  ox  wait  on  his  acquaintance.  The  only  domestic  sendee 
they  ilo  is  to  plow  their  ckacarita,  or  little  spot  of  land,  in  order  to  its 
being  sown ;  but  the  latter,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  culture,  makes 
another  part,  which  is  also  done  by  the  wife  and  children.  "When  they 
are  once  settled  in  tjje  above  posture,  no  reward  can  make  them  stir ; 
so  that  if  a  traveler  has  lost  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to  any  of 
these  cottages,  they  hide  themselves,  and  charge  their  wives  to  say  that 
thoy  are  not  at  home,  when  the  whole  labor  consists  in  accompanying 
the  traveler  a  quarter  of  a  league,  or  perhaps  less,  to  put  him  in  his 
way ;  and  for  this  small  service  he  would  get  a  rial,  or  half  a  rial  at 
least." — Don  GeoEOE  JiraN  and  Don  Antonio  be  Ulloi,  Voyage  to 
South  Amenca,  trans,  by  J.  Adams,  vol.  i.,  p.  401,  404.     Lond.,  IBOS. 
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World  are  mythical  or  fabulous,  while  in  truth  they 
are  quite  within  the  domain  of  modern  history,  and 
rest  npon  similar  testimony  to  that  upon  whicli  we 
give  ci^edit  to  the  annals  of  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Queen  Elizaheth.  The  fathers  of  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  were  contemporaries  of  Montezuma  and 
Atahuallpa. 

The  last  of  the  Mexican  monai-chs  being  disposed 
of  by  this  severe,  but  perhaps  necessaiy  execution,  ooi' 
natural  sympathy  with  the  vanquished  makes  us  glad 
to  find  that  the  ai-my  murmured  at  these  things,  and 
that  there  were  some  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  who 
thought  the  execution  unjust,  Bernal  Diaz  notes 
that  Cortea  was  melancholy,  depressed,  and  sleepless.* 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  imagine  that  bloody  deeds, 
even  such  as  have  the  lesser  stain  of  policy,  render 
tliick  and  heavy  the  air  ai-ound  the  beds  of  tiioso  who, 
to  avoid  the  phantasms  of  such  deeds,  need  the  forget- 
fulness  of  sleep  far  more  than  other  men. 

Before  Cortez  started  from  Espiritu  Santo,  he  sent 
to  the  Lords  of  Tabasco  and  Xicalango,  desiring  that 
they  would  come  to  lum,  or  send  persons  with  whom 
he  could  confer.  The  caciques  sent  such  persons,  who, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Cortez,  informed  hira  that 

*  "  Tambieii  qniero  dezir,  que  como  Cortea  nndava,  iiial  ilispuesto,  y 
aim  mui  peDsativo  y  descoiileiito  del  trabajoso  caiiiino  que  Jfevavamoa, 
e  oomo  avia  mandado  ahorcar  a  Guatarauz,  e  bu  primo  el  BBnor  de  Ta- 
cuba,  sin  tener  justicia  para  etla,  e  avia  cada  dia  hambre,  e  que  ado- 
lesciati  Espsnoles,  e  morian  muchos  Mexicanos,  parecio  ser  que  de 
noche  no  reposava  de  pensar  en  etlo,  y  ealiesse  de  la  cama  donde  dor- 
mia  a  passear  en  una  sala,  adonde  avia  idolos,  que  era  aposenta  princi- 
pal de  aiiusl  pueble^uelo,  adonde  tenian  otros  idolos,  y  descuidoSB  y 
cayo  mas  de  dos  cstados  abaxo,  y  eb  deacalabro  la  cabei;a,  y  callo  que 
no  dixo  cosa  buena  ni  mala  sobre  ello,  salvo  curaree  la  descalabradura, 
y  todo  BO  lo  passava  j  sufria." — Bebnm.  Dm,  cap.  177. 
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on  the  sear-coast,  Ijeyond  the  country  that  is  called  Yu- 
catan, there  were  certain  Spaniavda  who  did  the  people 
of  that  country  much  hai-ni,  huining  pueblos  and  slay- 
ing the  inhabitants,  by  which  the  merchants  of  Tabas- 
co and  Xicalango  (aome  of  them  probably  being  the 
persons  then  speaking)  had  lost  all  commerce  with  the 
coast.  "  And  as  eye-witnesses,"  lie  aays,  "  they  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  pueblos  on  the  coast  until  you 
come  to  the  country  where  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  yom' 
majesty's  governor,  is,  and  they  made  me  a  map  upon 
a  doth  of  the  whole  of  it."* 

The  allusion  in  the  above  words  of  Cortea  to  Pe- 
drarias de  Avila  may  remind  us  that  the  radiations 
from  these  two  great  centres  of  conquest  and  discov- 
eiy  in  America,  namely,  Darien  and  Mexico,  were  about 
to  intei'sect.  After  a  short  time  the  Darienites  will  go 
southward  to  Pera,  and  the  Mexican  conquerors  north- 
ward to  California, 

The  daily  movements  of  the  march  of  Cortez  can 
not  be  recorded  in  a  history  like  this.  But,  if  we 
would  appreciate  justly  the  natm-e  and  resources  of 
New  Spain,  we  must  observe  that  the  territories  trav- 
ersed by  Cortea  possessed  signs  of  a  civilization  not 
fai-  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  He  speaks  of  Iz- 
tapan  as  "a  very  great  thing."  He  mentions  its  pas- 
tures, its  land  for  agriculture,  and  its  being  surround- 
ed by  a  consideiable  extent  of  settled  territory.t     Oi 

*  "  Y  como  testigos  da  vista  ma  ieron  razon  de  oasi  todos  los  pue- 
blos de  la  costs  hasta  llegac  dondo  esta  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  gobemodor 
lie  y.  M.,  J  me  bideron  una  figura  en  uii  pM'io  de  toda  ella." — Docii- 
menlos  Iniditoa,  torn.  iT,,p,  11. 

t  "  Eate  pueblo  da  Iztapau  ea  muy  grande  cosa  y  esta  aaentado  en 
la  libera  de  un  rnuy  Iieraioso  rio :  tiene  muy  buen  asiento  para  poblar 
en  pi  fspaiiolea  :  tiene  miiy  hcrmosa  ribera  dondo  hay  bueiios  pastos  : 
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Acalaii,  the  province  in  wliicli  the  Mexic^n  kings  were 
hanged,  he  says  also  that  this  wis  "a  ■very  great 
thing,"  where  thei-e  were  manj  ^nebloi  and  much  pe  d- 
ple,  and  that  it  abounded  m  piOTi&ions,  imong  which 
he  specifies  honey.  He  also  speaks  of  the  meichants 
of  that  countiy.*     Fuither  on,  in  llaeitlin,  he  comes 
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upon  a  fortress,  of  which  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
give  a  minute  account  to  the  Emperor,  describing  its 
battlements,  embrasnres,  traverses,  and  turrets,  "show- 
ing such  good  order  and  an-angcment  that  it  could  not 

tiene  muy  buenas  tierras  de  labranzas  ;  tiene  buena  comarca  da  tierra 
pohlada,"  —  Edaciim  at  Empekaeok,  Doauaeiilos  Ineditos,  torn,  iv., 
p.  31, 

*  "  Hay  en  olla  muchoa  morcaderes  y  gentea,  quo  tralan  en  muclias 
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be  tetter,"  he  says,  "  consiclciing  the  arms  witli  which 
they  fought."* 

At  Cliaanfal  he  found  temples  huilt  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Mexicans  ;t  and  we  now  know  what  remarkable 
bniJdings  he  might  have  seen,  had  his  route  diverged 
bat  a  few  miles  from  that  which  was  taken,  for  he 
passed  near  the  great  city  of  Copan,  J  the  monuments 
of  which  remain  to  this  day,  to  astound  the  travelei-g 
and  perplex  the  aiitiq^uarian. 

*  "La  manera  dc  estc  pueblo  es  quo  esta  en  un  penol  hIIo,  y  poi  la 
ana  parte  lo  cerca  una  gran  laguna,  y  por  ia  olra  parte  un  arroyo  iiiuj 
Iiondo  que  entra  en  la  laguna,  ;  notiene  eiao  sola  una  entrada  liana,  y 
todo  ei  esta  cercado  <Ia  tin  fosado  hoodo,  j  despues  del  fosado  on  pretil 
de  madera  hasta  ioa  pechoB  de  altura,  j  despues  do  esta  pretil  ona  cerca 
de  tablotics  muy  gordos  de  hasta  Aos  cstados  en  alt«  con  sus  troneras 
en  toda  ella  para  tirar  sus  tlecli^,  y  a  trechos  Ae  la  cerca  unas  garitas 
altas  que  sabrepujan  Bobre  la  cerca  otro  eetaiilo  y  mas  y  ansimiEma  con 
BUS  troneiBS  y  muchas  piedras  encima  para  pelear  deade  arriba,  y  aits 
troneras  tambien  en  lo  alto,  y  de  dentro  de  toAss  las  casas  del  pueblo 
ansimisrao  sus  troneras,  y  ttavesofi  a  las  callsH,  por  tan  buena  drden  y 
concierlo  que  no  podia  ser  major,  digo  para  proposito  de  las  arnias  con 
que  pelean." — Dociimeiifos  IneSilos,  torn,  iv.,  p.  61. 

t  "  Y  con  mi  gente  junta  sail  a  una  gran  plaza  clonila  ellos  teniau 
sus  mezquitas  y  oratorios,  y  coma  vimos  las  mezquitas  y  aposenlos  at 
rcdcdor  da  cUas  a  la  forma  y  manera  que  las  de  Calua,  pusonoa  mas 
espanto  de  el  que  traiamoa  porque  hasta  alii  despues  que  pasainos  de 
Acalan  no  las  habiamos  visto  de  aquella  manera." — Doaimentos  Ined- 

t  "  As  at  Copan,  I  sball  not  at  present  offer  any  coiijecfuro  in  regard 
lo  the  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  ni  era  J  j  remarking  that  at  ten  leagues' 
distance  is  a  village  called  Las  Trcs  Cruces,  or  the  Three  Crosses,  from 
three  crosses,  which,  according  to  tradition,  Cortez  erected  at  that  place 
when  on  his  conquering  march  from  Masico  to  Honduras  by  the  Lake 
of  Peten.  Cortei,  then,  must  have  passed  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  the  place  now  called  Palenqua.  If  it  had  been  a  living  city, 
its  fame  roust  have  reached  his  oara,  and  he  would  probably  have 
turned  aaido  from  his  road  to  subduo  and  plunder  it.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  that  time  desolate  and  in 
ruins,  and  oven  the  memory  of  it  lost." — Stephens,  Incidents  of  Trav- 
el in  CmiTol  America^  vol.  ii.,  chap,  xi.,  p.  357. 

^  "  The  wall  (at  Copan)  was  of  cut  atone,  well  laid,  and  in  a  good 
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It  waa  not  until  Cortea  approached  the  searcoaat 
that  he  heard  that  Ciistoval  de  Olid  had  heen  assas- 
sinated by  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains who  had  been  sent  to  subdue  the  rebel.  The 
first  object  of  the  expedition  was,  therefore,  in  gi-eat 
measure  attained.  Cortez,  however,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  new  settlement.  Indeed,  it  would  have  teen  use- 
less for  him  to  attempt  to  return  by  the  way  he  had 
come ;  and  it  was  while  lie  was  staying  in  Ti-uxillo, 
and  busying  himself  with  his  colony  thei-e,  that  intel- 
ligence leached  him  of  the  lamentable  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  Mexico  during  bis  absence. 

He  had  come  aU  this  way  to  punish  the  rebellion 

state  of  proservatioii.  We  aaccnded  by  large  stone  steps,  in  some 
places  peffect,  and  in  others  thrown  down  by  trees  which  hail  grown 
up  between  the  crevices,  and  reached  a  terrace,  the  form,  of  wMcb.  it 
was  impossible  to  make  out,  from  the  ilensitj  of  the  forest  in  which  it 

was  enveloped.    Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with  his  machete 

Diverging  from  the  base,  and  working  our  way  thvough  the  thick 
woods,  we  came  upon  a  square  stone  column,  about  fourteen  feet  high 
and  three  feet  on  each  side,  sculptured  in  very  bold  reUef,  and  on  all 
four  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to  6he  top.  The  front  was  the  figure 
of  a  nia,n  cuhoualy  and  richly  dressed,  and  the  face,  evidently  a  por- 
traW,  solemn,  stem,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror.  The  back  was  of 
a  different  design,  unlike  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the 

sides  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics With  an  interest  perhaps 

stronger  than  we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  Egypt, 
we  followed  our  guide,  who,  sometimes  missing  his  way,  with  a  con- 
stant and  vigorous  use  of  his  machete,  conducted  us  through  the  thick 
forest,  among  hajf-butied  fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  of  the 
same  character  and  appearance,  some  with  mere  elegant  designs,  and 
some  in  workmansbip  equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  one  displaced  from  its  pedestal  by  enormous  roots ;  another 
locked  in  the  close  embrace  of  brancbes  of  trees,  and  almost  lifted  out 
of  the  earth;  another  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  bound  down  by  huge 
vines  and  creepers;  and  one  standing,  with  its  attar  before  it,  in  a  grove 
of  trees  which  grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a 
sacred  thing ;  in  the  Eolemn  stillness  of  tbo  woods,  it  seemed  a  divin- 
ity mourning  over  a  fallen  people. "^Stephens,  Incidcnta  of  Travel  in 
Central  America,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  101-103. 
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of  one  of  iiis  captains,  and  had  left  behind  him  the 
seeds  of  the  most  dej^Ioi^ble  sedition  among  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  hia  chief  city.  In  commenting  upon  this 
state  of  things  to  hia  master  the  Emperor,  he  uses  a 
very  striking  expression,  condemnatory  of  the  folly 
and  unfaithfulness  which  was  manifested  for  the  most 
part  "by  those  official  persons  in  the  colonies  who  were 
intrusted  with  delegated  authority.  "  They  think," 
he  says, ' '  that  unless  they  make  themselves  ridiculous, 
they  hardly  seem  to  themselves  to  be  in  power" — {lit- 
erally, "  unless  they  commit  folly,  they  think  they  do 
not  wear  the  plume"*) — a  proverbial  expression  which 
probably  came  from  the  East,  and  which  embodies  the 
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deep  sense  of  misgoverament  that  liad  laeen  felt  by  sub- 
ject miUions  wbose  only  protest  against  the  folly  and 
caprice  of  tbeir  rulers  was  some  dire  provei'b  of  this 
kind. 

The  condnet  of  Cortez  on  this  occasion  gives  great 
insight  into  his  chaiacter.  He  was  much  urged  by 
his  followers  to  go  at  once  by  sea  to  Mexico,  His 
presence  theio  was  greatly  needed.  No  one  was  more 
aware  of  this  than  he  was  himself.  Still,  he  hesitated 
to  go ;  for  it  was  a  great  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable 
man,  that  his  attention  was  not  always  directed  to 
what  seemed  most  pressing,  but  often  to  some  doty 
based  upon  general  lulca  of  action,  and  a  large  fore- 
sight of  what  would  in  the  end  be  politic.  His  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Mexico,  sending  to  succor  the  In- 
dian allies  when  he  himself  had  just  suffered  defeat, 
was  an  instance  of  this  largeness  of  view.  And,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs  in 
Honduras,  and  the  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  con- 
quest, formed  a  powerful  attraction  to  keep  him  in  the 
spot  where  he  then  was.*  In  this  perplexity  he  sought 
inspiration  from  above,  and,  after  solemn  prayers  and 
processions,  the  course  of  returning  to  Mexico  seemed 
to  him  the  better  way.t     Accordingly,  arranging  his 

*  "  Por  otra  parto  tloliame  en  el  anima  dejac  esla  tieira  en  cl  estado 
y  coyuntuia  que  la  dejaba,  porqae  era  perderae  totalmente,  y  tengo  por 
niuy  ciecto  que  on  eHa  V.  M.  ha.  An  sex  EGrvida  y  quo  ha  de  Eer  otra 
CuluB,  porquD  tengo  notlcia  de  muy  grandes  y  ricae  provincias  y  de 
giandes  senorea  en  ellas  de  muclia  mancra  y  seivicio," — Dot.  Ined., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  131. 

f  "  Y  estando  en  csla  perplejidad  considere  que  ninguna  cosa  paede 
Ber  bien  hecha  ni  guiada  evao  es  por  mano  del  Hacedor  y  Movedor  <3e 
todaa,  y  hicB  decir  misas  y  hacer  procesianes  y  otros  sacrificiDS  Bupli- 
cando  a  Dioa  mc  cncaiiiinase  en  aquello  de  que  el  mae  Ee  sirviese,  y 
dsEpues  de  hocha  osto  por  algunOB  dias  parociome  que  todavia  debja 
posponer  todas  las  coaae  y  ir  a  remediar  aquellos  daSoB." — Doc.  Incd., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  131. 
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affairs  in  Honduras,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  for  New 
Spain.  Tliiice,  however,  he  was  coinpelled  to  return 
to  land :  once  on  account  of  a  sudden  calm,  and  also 
from  hearing  that  the  people  he  had  left  on  shore  were 
inclined  to  be  seditious ;  a  second  time,  hecausc  the 
main-yard  {la  entena  mayor)  snapped  asunder;  and 
the  third  time,  because  of  a  violent  north  wind,  which 
drove  his  vessel  hack  after  he  had  made  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coast,*  Thinking  that  these  were  signs  that 
God  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
Cortea  again  sought  for  Divine  guidance;!  ^"^^  tl'i^ 
time,  after  renewed  prayers  and  processions,  he  re- 
solved to  stay  where  he  was,  and  to  dispatch  a  trusty 
messenger  to  his  followers  in  Mexico,  telling  them  that 

*  This  would  have  been  the  time  for  Cortoi  to  have  consulted  the 
stars,  but  hia  clear  and  pious  mind  abjured  all  such  vain  a,ttcmpts  nt 
knowledge ;  and  amid  his  numerous  retinue  no  saeh  attendant  as  an 
astrologer  was  to  be  found.  He  believed  profoundly  in  the  iraraediate 
action  of  a  superintending  Providence,  bat  was  not  likely  to  geek  for 
hope  or  guidance  from  any  created  things.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  tho 
BCiencB,  if  it  mayao  be  called,  of  astrology,  vihich  had  great  hold  upon 
shrewd  porsons,  auch  aa  Loais  the  Eleventh,  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  Cath- 
arine de  Msdida,  Wallenstein,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  ftnd  many  other 
historical  personages,  both  in  that  age  and  in  those  which  preceded 
and  Jbllowed  it,  had  no  influence  whatover  upon  the  Spanish  monarcha 
—Ferdinand,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Philip  the  Second.  Nor  does  as- 
trology Bcom  to  iiavc  had  any  effect  on  the  minor  personages  connect- 
ed wiUi  the  conquest  of  America.  The  hard,  distinct  faith  of  the  Span- 
iard, and  perhaps  his  hatred  of  tho  Moor,  made  him  averse  from  wizard- 
ry, or  any  thing  that  resembled  it, 

t  "  Y  tome  de  nuevo  a  encoraendarlo  a  Dioa  y  hacer  proccaionea  y 
decir  miaas."— Uoc.  IniL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  133.  Thia  account  is  confirmed 
by  BiiRNit  Dui  in  the  following  words  -.  "  Y  deaembarcailo  en  Trux- 
illo,  mando  a  Fray  Juan,  que  se  avia  cmbarcado  con  Cortes,  quo  diji- 
esse  MissaB  at  Espiritu  Santo,  ^  hizieese  procession,  y  rogativas  a  Nu- 
estro  S«io(  Dioa,  y  a  Santa  Maria  Nuestra  Senora  la  Virgen,  que  le  en- 
caminasse  lo  que  mas  fuesse  para  su  santo  servicio  :  y  parocid  ser,  el 
Eapiritu  Santo  le  alumbro  de  no  ir  por  entonces  aquel  viaje,  sino  que 
conquistaase,  y  poblasae  aquellas  tierras,"— BEnNir.  Diaz,  cap.  J37. 
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he  was  alive,  and  informing  them  of  what  had  liappen- 
ed  to  him.  Tlicy  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Francis- 
can convent  in  that  city.  On  hearing  this  good  news 
they  took  heai-t,  sallied  forth,  and  deposed  the  factor 
and  the  veedor. 

Meanwhile,  the  vessel  in  which  Cortez  had  sent  his 
messenger  returned  to  him  at  Tmxillo,  and  in  it  came 
a  cousin  of  Ids,  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Diego  Alta- 
mirano.  From  this  monk,  and  from  the  letters  which 
he  brought,  Cortez  learned  to  the  full  extent  the  scan- 
dals and  the  tumults  which  had  taken  place  during  his 
ahsencc  in  Mexico,  and  the  necessity  there  seemed  to 
he  for  hia  immediate  i-etum  to  the  seat  of  hia  govern- 
ment. He  had  intended  to  return  by  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala,  being  well  aware  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
those  provinces  (of  which  some  account  will  hereafter 
he  given),  and  of  the  services  which  his  presence  might 
render.  But  the  troubles  of  Mexico  summoned  him 
with  a  louder  voice,  and  he  resolved  to  return  forth- 
with to  that  city.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1526,  he  set  sail  for  New  Spain.  A  violent  storm 
drove  him  out  of  hia  way  to  Cuba,  and  he  landed  at 
the  port  of  Ilavana,  where  in  a  few  days  he  learned 
tliat  his  party  had  been  successful,  and  had  deposed 
the  factor  and  the  veedor.  On  the  16th  of  May  lie  set 
sail  again  for  New  Spain,  landed  neai-  the  town  of  Me- 
dellin,  and  made  a  ti'iumphal  entiy  into  Mexico  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1526,  amid  the  acclamations  of  Iiis  own 
people  and  of  the  natives.  Cortez  was  much  changed. 
Certainly  at  Medeihn,  whei^e  his  presence  was  unex- 
pected, and  probably  at  Mexico,  there  wer-e  many  per- 
sons who  failed  at  first  to  recognize  in  his  haggard, 
sickly  countenance,  imprinted  with  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  he  had  undergone  diii-ing  his  journey  to  ITon- 
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daras,  and  in  his  subsequent  voyage,  the  brilliant  and 
handsome  Cortez,  who,  only  twenty  months  before, 
had  mai'ched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
company,  himself  the  chief  attraction,  both  by  the  gifts 
ofnatureandfortune,  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude. Cortea  wait  direct  to  the  Tranciscan  monas- 
tery to  give  thanka  to  God  and  to  confess  his  sins.* 
He  staid  there  six  days ;  and  wiien  he  quitted  the 
monastery  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  in 
New  Spain.  Indeed,  two  days  before  leaving  it,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Medellin,  informing  him  that 
certain  vessels  had  come  from  Spain,  and  the  report 
was  that  a  judge  liad  come  in  them.  The  report 
proved  to  be  true,  and  the  judge  was  the  Licentiate 
Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Charles  the  Fiftli,  in  November,  1525,  to  take  a  resi- 
dencia  of  Cortez.  t 

Cortez  at  first  was  not  aware  of  the  powers  of  Ponce 
de  Leon ;  and  we  may  fuUy  believe  him  when  he  de- 
clares that  he  was  glad  of  the  news  of  this  judge's  ar- 
rival, as  it  would  save  him  from  proceeding  to  arraign 
the  factor  and  the  veedor,  in  which  cause,  as  he  was 
the  person  principally  injured,  he  would  be  accused  of 
a  passionate  bias  in  his  own  favor,  "which  is  the 
thing,"  he  says,  "that  I  most  abhor. "f 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  messengei-  from 
Medellin,  when  Cortez  had  come  from  the  monastery 

*  "  y  al[i  estuve  eeia  dias  con  Iob  ftalles  hasta  dai  caenta  a  Dios  ilc 
miaculpaa." — Dm;.  Jne(i,,tDro.  iv.,p.  147. 

t  See  "  Carta  de  Carlos  V.  d  Hernab  Cobtes  aviidndok  que  hahia 
mandado  lainarte  Resideiuna." — Doe.  Ined.,  torn,  i.,  p,  101. 

t  "Dios  sabe  cuanto  holgu^  porque  tenia  mucha  pena  de  ser  yo 
juea  de  esta  causa,  porque  como  injuriodo  y  destraido  por  eslos  tira- 
nos  me  parecia  qua  cualquier  cosa  quo  en  bHo  proveyese,  podria  set 
juzg^o  por  loa  malos  a  pasion,  que  es  la  cosa  que  yo  nias  aliorrezixi." 


—Doc.  Incd.,  I 
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to  attend  a  biiU-figlit,  on  tlie  festival  of  San  Joan, 
there  were  larouglit  to  him  two  dispatches,  one  being 
the  king's  letter  of  credentials,  informing  him  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  appointed  to  take  a  resideneia  of 
liim,  and  the  other  from  Ponce  de  Leon  Hmself,  tell- 
ing Cortez  that  he  was  hastening  to  Mexico.  Cortez, 
though  anxious  and  alert  to  receive  the  Hng's  justici- 
ary with  aU  reverence  and  submission,  could  hardly 
prepare  to  meet  the  judge  with  due  pomp  before  he 
entered  the  city  on  the  2d  of  July,  1526. 

The  next  morning  it  was  arranged  that  the  wands 
of  of&ce  should  be  given  up.  So,  after  hearing  mass, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  presence  of  the  people  and  of  the 
authorities,  produced  his  powers,  received  the  wands 
of  the  alcaldes  and  the  alguazils,  and  immediately  re- 
turned them — all  but  one,  which  was  that  of  Cortez, 
for  Ponce  de  Leon,  taking  that  Hmself,  said  with  much 
courtesy,  "  This  of  my  lord  governor  I  must  liave  my- 
self." 

The  official  persons,  and  Cortez  among  the  rest, 
kissed  the  royal  orders,  and  declared  then-  readiness 
to  obey  them. 

The  dutiful  obedience  of  Cortez  to  his  king  is  ren- 
dered more  manifest  when  we  come  to  know*  that 
Fray  Tomas  Ortiz,  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  who 
accompanied  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  entered  Mexico  with 
him,  went  immediately  to  Cortez  and  informed  him 
that  the  judge  had  authority  from  the  Emperor  to  be- 
head him  and  to  confiscate  all  his  goods.  The  friar 
suggested  resistance  ;  but  Cortez  was  far  too  wise  and 
too  faitliful  to  take  tho  advice. 

*  "Mb  cerSifico  que  I.uis  Ponco  traia  provision  de  V.  M.  para  me 
prender,  e  degoUar  e  tomar  todoE  mis  biciiOB,  6  quo  lo  Babia  de  muy 
cierta  ciencia  como  persona  que  Tenia  de  la  coile."  See  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Corlei  to  the  Bishop  of  Osma.— Doc.  Tacd.  torn,  i.,  p.  38. 
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The  residencia  of  Cortez  and  the  clianges  in  the 
governing  authorities  of  Mexico  will  he  narrated  in 
another  place.  From  this  time  forwai'd  Mexico  had 
something  like  settled  government ;  and,  when  the  nai-- 
rative  is  resumed,  we  shall  turn  from  the  transactions 
of  the  conquerors  among  themselves  to  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  conc[iieicd,  and  especially  to  the  estah- 
lishment  of  encomiendas  in  Neiv  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  however,  from  the  testimony*  of  an  eye- 
witness, Father  Motolinia,  who  was  greatly  honored  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  trusted,  as  we  have  seen,  hy 
Cortea  himself,  we  may  discern  at  what  expense  of 
life  and  suffering  the  new  order  of  things  was  brought 
about  in  Mexico. 

Tliis  excellent  monk  ^ves  an  account  of  what  he 
considers  to  have  been  tlie  ten  "plagues"  of  New 
Spain.  1.  The  smali-pox.  2.  The  slaughter  during 
tjje  conquest.  3.  A  great  famine  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  The  In- 
dian and  negro  overseers  {la  quarta  plaga  fue  de  los 
calpixgwis  . ...  y  negros).  5.  The  excessive  tributes 
and  services  demanded  from  the  Indians.  6.  The  gold 
mines.  7.  The  rebuilding  of  Mexico.  S.  The  mak- 
ing of  slaves,  in  order  to  work  them  in  the  mines. 
9.  The  transport  service  for  the  mines.  10.  The  dis- 
sensions among  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

Motolinia's  description  of  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico 
is  both  minute  and  vivid.  He  says  that,  though  the 
streets  were  very  wide,  the  work  was  so  busily  cai-ried 
on  that  a  man  could  scarcely  malte  his  way  through 

*■  In  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  PhillippB,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  is 
an  original  manuscript  letter  from  Pray  To hibio. Motolinia  de  Page- 
DES  to  Don  Antonio  Pimentel,  Coiide  de  Denavente,  dated  "  Dia  da 
San  Mitia  (Pebniaiy  34),  1541. 
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them.*  He  desci-ibea  the  loss  of  life  among  tlie  In- 
dians from  accidents  caused  by  the  demolition  of  old 
buildings  and  the  constraction  of  new  ones.  He  saya 
that  not  only  had  they  to  seek  the  materials  for  huild- 
ing,  hut  also  to  provide  the  food  and  pay  the  work- 
men.t  He  confirms  the  statement  before  made,  that 
the  work  was  done  by  sheer  force  of  human  labor; 
and  that  a  stone  or  beam  of  wood,  which  should  have 
taken  a  hundred  men  only,  was  draped  by  fom-  hund- 
red.^:  Such  was  the  fervor,  he  adds,  with  which  the 
work  was  carried  on,  that  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the 
workmen  did  not  cease  day  or  night  during  the  first 
years  of  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico.§ 

When  we  consider  these  "  pistes,"  we  may  fairly 
maintain  that  a  conquered  people  have  seldom  been 
more  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  diseases  and  the  vices 
of  their  conquerors.  It  was  aJso  a  surplusage  of 
misery  that  the  conquered  territory  should  be  rich  in 
mines,  and  that  the  conquerors  should  have  brought 
with  them  slaves  of  another  race. 

^  "Apenaa  podia  liombre  romper  poi  algunas  calles  jr  cal^adoa, 
aunque  eoh  muy  anchas." — Carta,  de  Fray  Motolinia.     MS. 

+  "  A  Bn  coBta  biiscan  loB  matorialCB,  y  pagan  loa  peJreros  j  carpin- 
teros,  J  si  ellos  mesmos  no  tiaen  que  comor,  ayunan." — Ut  supra. 

t  "  La  piedra  d  viga  que  avia  manester  9ien  ombres  trayan  la  qua- 
trocieiitoB." — Ul  tnipra. 

^  "  Tienen  lie  coslumbre  dc  yr  caiilando  y  dando  vozes,  j  los  cantos 
y  vozes  apenas  ijcssavan  de  noche  ni  de  dia  pift  cl  gran  hervor  que 
trayan  an  h  Iicdilicacion  del  pueblo  primeroe  ajios." — Ul  mpra. 
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PEDR  ARIAS. 


NICAEAGrtJA  was  the  battle-field  of  so  many  pre- 
tensions ;  it  illustrates  so  completely  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  Spanish  government  and  of  the  Span- 
ish adventurers;  its  history  is  so  much  intenvoveu 
with  that  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  even  of  New 
Spain,  that  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  he- 
fore  the  reader,  however  briefly,  the  principal  events 
connected  with  its  discovery  and  colonization. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  revert  to  the  famous  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  which  divided  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  monarchs  the  world  about 
to  he  discovered,  laying  down  an  imaginary  line  to  the 
west  of  the  Azores  as  tlie  boundary. 

Now  the  pecuhar  delusion  which  at  this  early  pe- 
riod haunted  tlie  monarchs  of  Spain  and  their  states- 
men was,  that  the  most  desirable  enterprise  which  mar- 
itime daring  could  accomplish  for  their  nation  would 
be,  by  going  westward,  to  arrive  at  the  Spice  Islands. 
They  would  then  rival  or  eclipse  the  Portuguese,  with- 
out in  the  least  violating  the  contract  made  between 
the  two  countries  under  the  Pope's  auspices.*     The 

'  Gasfab  CoNTAGiKi,  One  of  tlie  Edmirable  embaBsadora  of  whom 
Venice  in  the  Middle  Agea  could  boaet  so  many,  whose  Rdasioni 
ehoald  be  a  text-book  for  the  diplomatic  service,  in  an  account  of  his 
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land  of  Kublai  Khan  was  not  more  attractive  to  Co- 
lambus  than  the  Spice  Islands  to  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns.     Often,  neglecting  the  immense   advantages 

mission  to  the  coait  of  Charles  the  l^lUi,  irhicli  he  read  to  the  Senate 
on  the  16lh  of  Noveinber,  1525,  maltes  the  followbg  statement :  "  Ore 
queeto  Fernando  Cortes  i  per  procedere  piu  oltre,  e  gil  verso  il  mez- 
zogioriia  aveva  ritrovato  circa  dugento  niiglia  lontano  dal  Jucatan  il 
mare  meridionale,  e  molte  altre  citt^,  e  ha  trovato  un'  acqua  atitplissi- 
nm  dolce,  fi-a  la  qnale  e  questo  mare  mendionaie  e  im  territorio,  non 
piii  di  due  miglia  largo,  e  spera  eziandio  di  trovare  die  qnesC  acqua 
dolce  pervenga  anciie  prossima  a  quest'  altro  male  settentrionale,  i! 
che  quando  si  ritrovasse,  credono  che  per  quella  via  con  gtoiiiie  facilita 
patriano  navigare  all'  isole  Molucche,  ed  altri  luoghi  dell'  Indie  Orion- 
tdi  per  torre  le  apeae  senia  intiicarsi  eon  li  Portoghew." — Relatione 
di  GASPiBO  OoNTiEiNi  Eiiomato  Amiasciatare  da  Carlo  V.,  letta  in 
Senaio  a  &  16  No-oemire,  1535.  Relaziani  degli  Ambasciatori  VcTieli 
al  Senala.  Racoolte,  annotate  eJ  edite  da  Eugenio  AldIki,  Setie  i^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  53.     Firenze,  1340. 

The  above  paesage  shows  the  efiect  that  was  produced  in  the  court 
of  Spain  by  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  Oortez  had  given  of  his 
Honduras  journey  to  the  Emperor  respecting  a  possible  route  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  Golfo  Dulce. 

The  whole  accoant  which  Contarjni  gives  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
Indies  is  wonderfully  accurate,  and  his  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  the  golden  vases,  the  mirrors,  and  the 
ornaments  of  feaihevs,  which  had  come  from  Meiico,  ia  worth  record- 
ing, for  arclined  Venedan  of  that  day  must  have  been  one  of  the  best 
jndges  of  works  of  art.  "  Da  questo  Jucatan  nelta  terra  propinqua, 
poco  piit  all'  occidente,  shared  Fernando  Cortes  giit  dnque  anni,  e 
penetri  dentro  nella  terra,  dove  ttawb  molti  popoli,  e  molle  cittj,  fra  le 
quali  una  provincia  delta  Tolteche  {he  ought  to  have  said  Tinsen/a),  la 
quale  era  ininiicissima  al  re  di  Tenochtitlau  (I'antico  nome  della  cittit 
di  Messico),  di  dove  con  molte  guerre,  e  raolte  lusinghe  false  si  6  fatto 
signore.  Quests  citta  ^  meravigliosa  e  di  grandezza  e  di  sito  e  di 
artiUzj,  posta  in  mezzo  un  lago  di  acqua  salsa,  il  quale  circonda  circa, 
clugento  miglia,  e  da  un  capo  si  congiunge  con  an  altro  lago  d'acqua 
dolce ;  non  6  pero  molto  profondo,  e  I'acqua  cresce  e  cala  ognl  giomo 
due  volte  come  fa  qui  a  Venezia.  Dalla  terra  atla  citta  sono  alcune 
strade  fbndale  net  lago.  lA  abltanti  sono  idolatri,  come  tutti  gli  altii 
di  quel  paesi,mangiano  uoniini,  ma  non  tutti,  solo  mangiono  li  inlmicl 
che  piandono  in  battaglia.  Sacrificano  edandio  uomini  alii  loro  jdoli. 
Sono  poi  industriosi  in  lavorare  ;  e  to  ho  i)ediilo  olcmH  vaei  d'  ore,  ed 
altii  venuti  Ai  la,  Idlissimi  e  mnllo  hen  lavorati.     NS  hanno  fsrro,  ma 
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wHcIi  lay  at  their  feet  in  the  magnificent  countries 
tlieir  subjects  had  already  discovered,  they  put  in 
jeopai'dy  their  fairest  posse3sions  to  pursue  tlus  fatal 
phantom ;  for  fatal  it  pre-eminently  was  ;  and  any  one 
minutely  versed  in  the  early  records  of  the  New  World 
knows,  when  he  sees  the  word  Spice  Islands,  that 
something  very  disastrous  is  about  to  be  naiTated. 

The  discovery  of  Nicaragua  follows  closely  upon 
the  death  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  lamentable  proceeding. 
Andres  Nino,  a  bold  pilot  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  had  been  employed  there, 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  proposed  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Spice  Islands,  which  met  with  royal 
approval,  and  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  At 
the  head  of  the  expedition  was  placed  Gil  Gonzalez 
Davila,  the  Contador  of  Hispaniola,  formerly  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  These  ex- 
plorers were  to  make  use  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
constructed  with  incredible  toil  by  Vasco  Nunez ;  and 
they  relied  upon  the  friendship  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  who 
was  to  go  out  at  the  same  time  as  GoveiTior  of  Darien, 
and  to  take  a  residencia  ai  Pedi^arias  de  Avilai  Mean- 
while, as  might  have  hoen  expected,  Pedrarias  had 
made  use  of  these  vessels  for  liis  own  purposes,  and 
had  sent  the  Licentiate  Espinoaa  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  Sea  of  the  South,  who  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Cape  Blanco,  which  is  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  Rep\iblic  of  Costa  Eica. 

adoprano  alaine  pietre  in  luogo  di  faro.  Ha  vedulo  eziandio  spcccki 
fatti  Si  pietra.  Lavorano  poi  lavon  di  pemie  S  uccelli,  mirasolosi. 
Certamerile  non  ho  vedaio  in  allre  ynrti  alcaJi  Tkamo,  ne  eitro  latoro 
tanlo  eottile,  come  sono  oJcimi  di  qaesli  di  penne,  ti  guali  hamw  un'  tdtra 
vagheiia,  peroeeW  paiomi  di  diversi  eotori,  sccotuto  che  hanno  la  lace, 
come  nediamo  farsi  nel  cuUo  d'un  Colombo.'" — Ut  supra,  p.  i32-3, 
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Lope  de  Soaa  arrived  at  Darien,  but  died  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival — indeed,  before  he  landed, 
accomplishing  less  even  than  Ponce  de  Leon  afterward 
did  when  he  went  to  New  Spain  to  take  a  residencia 
of  Cortea.  Gil  G}on5alez,  therefore,  found  himself 
with  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend  in  the  Governor  of 
Darien.  He  and  Andres  Nino,  however,  persevered 
in  their  enterprise,  and  in  January,  1522,  set  sail  from 
the  island  of  Tezaregui,  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 
Their  notions  of  geography  must  have  been  somewhat 
limited  and  incoi-rect  if  they  were  still  bent  on  discov- 
ering the  Spice  Islands,  for  they  pursued  their  way  to 
the  northwest  instead  of  the  southwest.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  they  discovered  the  whole  coast  of 
Nicaragua  &s  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  Gil 
Gon9alez  must  have  named  after  his  patron,  the  Bish- 
op of  Burgos.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  discovering  the  coast,  but  made  considerable 
excursions  into  the  interior.  There  Gil  Gonyalez  found 
a  great  cacique  called  Nicaragua,  whose  pueblo  was 
situated  three  leagues  from  the  sea^shore,  close  to  the 
lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  cacique  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence.  He 
put  to  the  strangers  many  questions  of  childish  sim- 
plicity, but  yet  with  childish  daringneas  of  thought. 
He  inquired  if  they  had  heard  of  any  great  deluge, 
and  asked  whether  there  would  be  another.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  would  lose 
their  brightness  and  forsake  their  appointed  courses. 
He  desired  to  be  informed  as  to  the  causes  of  dai-k- 
ness  and  of  cold,  and  was  inclined  to  blame  the  nature 
of  things  because  it  was  not  always  bright  and  warm.* 

He  further  wished  to  know  what  became  of  the  souls 

*  '■  Proguntii  la  cauaa  Je  la  escuridaJ  do  las  noches,  y  tlel  frio,  ta- 
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of  men  who  lived  so  short  a  time  in  the  body,  and  yet 
were  immortal.  Descending  ftom  these  great  ques- 
tions to  discuss  the  information  which  the  Spaniards 
brought  him  about  their  affairs,  he  inquired  whether 
the  Pope  was  subject  to  death,  and  whether  the  Ca- 
cique of  Castile,  of  whom  they  spoke  so  much,  was  mor- 
tal. He  concluded  hy  asking  the  pertinent  question 
why  it  was  that  so  few  men,  aa  they  were,  sought  so 
much  gold.  Gil  Gon5alez  and  his  companions  were 
astonished  to  hear  a  semi-naked  "  barbarian"  interro- 
gate them  in  this  fashion ;  and  never,  it  was  said,  had 
an  Indian  been  found  who  talked  in  this  way  with  the 


It  will  be  needless  to  recount  in  detail  the  rest  of 
Gil  Gonzalez's  discoveries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  entitle  him  fairly  to  the  claim  of  be- 
ing the  discoverer  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Niearaguans,  it  appears,  were  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin. They  had  been  driven  southward  by  a  great 
drought  ;t  and  if  so,  they  had  certainly  fled  to  a  coun- 
try pre-eminently  abounding  in  the  clement  they  then 
needed.  But  this  tradition  is  not  the  only  ground  for 
ascribing  to  them,  or  at  least  to  one  tribe  among  them, 
an  affinity  with  the  Mexicans.  The  language  and  t!ie 
mode  of  writing  were  in  this  case  similar-;  and,  though 
the  religions^  of  the  two  nations  were  not  wholly  alike, 

chiindo  la  naturaleia,  qae  no  hazia  siempre  claTO,  y  calor,  pues  era 
mqor." — Hehbeba,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  B, 

"  "Tjamas  SB  hallo,  quclndio  talhablasse  con  Casteliaiios." — Hes- 
BEEA,  Hisl.  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  5. 

t  "  Dizeii  que  huvo  en  los  liempos  antiguoa,  en  nucva  Espsma  una 
gran  seca,  pot  lo  qual  se  fueron  per  aquella  mar  Austral,  a  poblaf  a 
Nicaragua." — Hebheba,  Hisl.  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii,,  lib,  iv.,  cap.  7. 

t  One  curious  fact  conccming  their  religion  is  noted — that  the  Nic- 
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thero  was  sufficient  similarity  to  render  far  from  im- 
prolaable,  if  not  to  establish,  tlie  notion  of  a  common 
origin.* 

The  NicaraguanB  were  in  that  state  of  civLtization 
■wliich  gives  great  promise  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
an  important  empire.  The  edifices  were  not  so  grand 
as  tliose  of  the  Mexicans,  but  there  was  no  want  of 
skill  in  tlieir  buildings  or  of  polity  in  tlieir  laws.  Still, 
tliey  were  in  that  state  of  comparatively  low  intelli- 
gence when  men  and  women  thiiili  they  can  improve 
tho  work  of  God,  their  own  countenances,  \>j  piercing 
and  otherwise  maltreating  their  noses,  lips,  and  ears.f 

Gil  Gon9alez  returned  to  Panama  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1523,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery.  He 
had  also  baptized  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  the 
natives.  What  knowledge,  however,  of  Christianity  lie 
had  left  among  them  may  be  imagined  from  the  strange 
kind  of  soldierly  theology  which  most  of  these  captains 

oraguaa  prieeta  who  heard  confessions  were  married.  "  No  so  casan 
loB  SflcerdoteB,  sino  loe  que  oyen  peeados  agenos." — Hkhbeih,  Hut. 
de  las  Ijidias,  dac.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cop.  7. 

*  "  Tenian  pintadas  sua  leyes,  y  ritoB,  con  gran  semejan^a  de  los 
MeiicanoE ;  y  efiW  haian  boIob  los  Chorotogas,  y  no  todos  los  de  Nie- 
aragna:  ytambien  eon  diferentes  en  los  sacriiicios."— Hehheba,  .Hiji. 
de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 

t  "  Los  pueblos  da  Nicaragua  no  eran  graiides,  oomo  aria  muchos, 
el  edificio  era  con  polieia :  las  casas  de  los  seiiores  cran  difcrentea  da 
las  otras  :  en  los  (ugarea  de  comun,  eran  todas  las  casas  ygualcs :  los 
palacios,  y  templos  Ionian  grandaa  plazas,  cercadas  de  las  casas  do  los 
nobles,  y  en  medio  tenian  una  casa  de  plateroa,  qua  labrayaii  oro,yra- 
ciavan  maiaviUoaainenta.  lEn  algunas  islas  y  lios,  sa  vieron  casas 
sobre  arbolcs:  los  hombroa  son  do  buena  estalura,  mas  blancos  quo 
loros ;  las  cabe^Bfi  a  lolondrones,  con  an  oyo  en  medio,  par  hermosura, 
y  por  assienCo,  y  para  carga :  rapavanae  la  milad  adelantc,  y  Iob  vali- 
entes  toda,  salvo  la  coronilla :  agujeravanso  las  naiizca,  labios,  y  oiojaa, 
y  veslian  caai  como  Menicanos,  y  peynavanee  el  cabello." — HEBitEB.i, 
Hist,  de  las  Tadias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 
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displayed  when  they  took  upon  ihem  to  commence  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  He  proceeded,  not  withont 
molestation  from  Pedrarias,  to  liispaniola,  whence,  after 
commtinicating  with  the  Emperor,  and  begging  for  the 
government  of  the  lands  he  had  discovered,  he  returned 
to  Honduras, 

The. object  of  Gil  Gonzalez  in  going  to  Ilondm-aa 
was  to  find  a  way  to  Nicaragua  which  he  might  take 
without  any  hinderance  from  Pedrarias  at  Panama. 
With  the  vessels  he  had  brought  from  Hispaniola,  Gil 
Gonzalez  endeavored  to  make  the  Puerto  de  Caballos, 
which  received  its  name  from  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  him  on  this  occasion.  A  stonn  came  on  when 
he  was  near  that  port ;  he  was  obliged  to  throw  over- 
board some  of  his  horses  {caballos) ;  and  was  driven 
back  to  the  Golfo  Dulce,  where  he  landed,  and  found- 
ed the  town  of  San  Gil  de  Buonavista. 

Meanwhile  Pedrarias,  who  held  that  the  newly-dia- 
covered  country  belonged  to  him,  by  reason  of  Espino- 
sa's  small  discovery,  sent  his  principal  captain,  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez  de  Cfirdova,  with  several  other  subor' 
dinato  officers,  to  occupy  Nicaragua  and  establish 
themselves  therein.  Francisco  Hernandez  founded  the 
towns  of  Brusselas,  Granada,  and  Leon.  One  of  his 
lieutenants  encountered  Gil  Gonzalez  (who  had  qnit- 
ted  San  Gil  and  entered  the  province  of  Nicaragua  by 
way  of  Honduras),  and  was  defeated  by  him ;  but  Gil 
Gonzalez  ultimately  retreated  before  the  superior  force 
of  Francisco  Hernandez,  and,  proceeding  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Honduras  which  Cristoval  de  OHd  had  formed 
by  the  orders  of  Cortez,  was  treated  by  Olid  as  an  en- 
emy and  detained  as  a  prisoner- 
Francisco  Hernandez,  however,  fared  worse  than  the 
man  he  had  driven  out  of  his  province,  and  his  fate 
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■\yill  curiously  exemplify  the  confusion  which  heset  the 
affairs  of  Nicaragua.  As  if  that  unhappy  province 
■were  not  sufficiently  vexed  by  contending  authorities 
and  complicated  government,  the  At/diencia  of  His- 
paniola  must  now  appear  upon  the  scene.  These  au- 
ditors wei-e,  theoretically,  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  New  World,  They  acted  in  concert  with  the  ad- 
miral, Don  Diego  Columhns,  the  son  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, and  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  inert  in 
the  general  government  of  the  Indies.  Accordingly, 
when  they  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  Olid,  and  of  the 
entry  into  Nicaragua  of  I'rancisco  Hernandez,  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  these  disturb- 
ances to  the  general  weal  of  the  Indies,  and  they  sent 
a  certain  Bachiller  of  Law,  named  Pedro  Moreno,  to 
Hondnras.  He  communicated  with  Francisco  Her- 
nandez, and  appears  to  have  suggested  to  that  officer 
that  he  should  hold  his  command  directly  from  the 
A.udiend.a  of  Hispaniola.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
governing  on  his  own  account,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
subordinate  of  Pedraiias,  was  probably  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  fidelity  of  Hernandez  to  resist.  He 
sent  a  party  of  men  to  carry  Ins  reply  to  Pedro  More- 
no, and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  that  reply 
Hernandez  went  as  far  aa  to  commence  negotiations 
with  the  bachiller  respecting  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent government.  These  men,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, met  with  a  division  of  the  forces  of  Cortez  (who 
had  just  completed  his  Honduras  journey,  and  was  at 
Truxillo),  and  were  conducted  to  his  presence.  He 
appears  to  have  received  them  favorably.  Pedro  Mo- 
reno had  returned  to  Hispaniola,  intending  to  come 
back  with  more  troops. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  tJie  captains  under  Hcrnantlez 
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remained  true  to  their  master  Pedrarias,  and  succeed- 
ed in  quitting  Nicaragua  and  reaching  Panama.  Their 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Hernandez  must  Iiave  iii- 
fui-iated  the  ancient  governor.  Old  as  be  was,  he  had 
always  a  certain  vigor  when  there  was  any  thing  se- 
vere or  decisive  to  be  done.  He  proceeded  at  once 
into  Nicaragua,  and  held  a  court-martial  on  his  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and 
who  was  forthwith  convicted  and  beheaded, 

Tiie  fate  of  Francisco  Hernandez  do  Cordova  is  a 
little  like  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  the  same 
argument  was  used  by  the  friends  of  both  these  com- 
mandera  to  substantiate  their  innocence.  Wliy,  it  was 
asked,  if  they  were  guilty,  should  they  have  so  confid- 
ingly placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  this  fierce  and 
arbitrary  man  ? 

But,  if  the  foregoing  account  be  ti-ue,  it  would  be 
dif&cult  to  maintain  that  Fi*ancisco  Hernandez  had  pre- 
served his  fidelity.  It  must,  howevei',  be  admitted, 
that  for  De  C6rdova  to  listen  to  the  overtures  ftom  the 
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cruelty,  like  Pedraiias.  irom  lol9,  howevei,  to  the 
year  1526,  Pedrarias  remained  in  powei-,  at  which  time 
Pedro  de  los  Hios  arrived  to  supersede  him,  and  to  take 
the  usual  restdencia, 

Pedro  de  los  Eios  was  natm-ally  induced  by  Pcdra- 
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rias  to  consider  Nicaragua  as  part  of  tlie  government 
of  Darien,  and  to  go  thither  himself  in  order  to  secnre 
its  occupation.  But  the  unhappy  province  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  disposed  of.  A  new  pretender,  also  with 
some  show  of  authority  from  head-quarters,  was  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  had  secured  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  province.  This  was  no  other  than  the  recently- 
appointed  governor  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Hondu- 
ras, Diego  Lopez  de  Salcedo,  a  man  of  some  impoi-t- 
auce,  as  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Ovando. 
He  ordered  Pedro  de  los  Kios  to  quit  the  province  di- 
rectly, and  the  Governor  of  Daricn  was  obliged  to  yield 
at  once  to  superior  force. 

The  court  of  Spain  must  now  have  been  informed 
of  these  things,  and  the  ministers  ordered  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Darien  should  keep  to  his  limits  of  Darien, 
and  the  Governor  of  Honduras  to  his  limits  of  Hon- 
duras, while  they  made  Nicaragua  into  a  sepaiate  gov- 
ernment, conferring  it,  however,  on  one  of  the  worst 
persons  who  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  office, 
namely,  Pedrarias.  The  New  Woild,  therefore,  was 
not  to  be  freed  ftom  the  presence  of  this  implacable 
old  man.  It  was  in  1527  that  he  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Nicaragua  (Gil  Gonzalez  had  died),  and  he  re- 
mained in  power  at  Nicaragua  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Leon  in  the  year  1530. 

The  foregoing  narrative  sufficiently  desciibes  the 
dire  confusion  which  prevailed  in  Nicaragua  among  the 
Spanish  authorities — a  confusion  that  was  sure  to  have 
its  counterpart  in  burnings,  massacres,  and  tortm-es 
among  the  conquered  people.*    They  paid  the  penalty 

*  "  Con  !a  mudanrja  de  tantos  govorntulores,  y  difereiicias  paaadas 
entre  los  capitanea  Castollanos  de  Nicaragua,  estavan  ios  Indios  muy 
iliscoiitcntos,  porque  ee  les  giiaiilaTa  poca  jii&licia,y  avia  dos  anos  que 
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-for  eveiy  eiTor  committed  at  the  court  of  Spain,  for  ev- 
ery inoyemeiit  prompted  by  avarice,  envy,  or  discord, 
which  took  place  among  the  Spanish  captains,  each  of 
whom  had  some  show  of  authority  from  head-quarters, 
and  whose  marchings,  conatermarchings,  and  battles 
were  marked  upon  the  hroad  map  of  that  fertile  prov- 
ince, unhappily  well  suited  for  the  movements  of  the 
cavjjry,  in  huge  streaks  of  Wood  and  devastation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy.  Indians  of  Nica- 
ragua consulted  their  idols,  and  prayed  for  a  response 
to  the  question  how  they  were  to  get  rid  of  these 
strangei's..  The  discerning  oracles  replied  that  if  they 
were  to  heap  the  sea  upon  these  Spaniards  they  wonH 
certainly  drown;  hut  then,  to  do  that,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Nicaraguans  to  drown  themselves; 
whereupon  they  did  not  question  their  oracles  any  fur- 
ther in  this  matter.* 

The  evils  attending  the  occupation  of  Nicaragua 
seem  at  fii^t  sight  to  accuse  the  Spanish  government 
loudly  of  want  of  wisdom  in  not  foreseeing  and  provid- 
ing against  the  confusion  which  must  follow  from,  an  in- 
termingling of  delegated  authorities.  Did  the  govern- 
ment suppose  that  human  nature  in  the  colonies  was 
diiferent  fi-om  human  nature  at  home?  Did  they  not 
foresee  that  questions  of  boundaiy,  even  among  well- 
disposed  governors  of  contiguous  provinces,  would 
alone  be  sure  to  lead  to  the  direst  disputes  ?  Again, 
did  they  not  anticipate  that  these  roving  expeditions 

no  dormian  con  sus  mugercs,  poxque  ne  paiiessen  esclavas  para  los 
Castelianos," — Heiuera,  Sist.  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3. 

*  "  Freguntacon  a  1o9  ydolos,  que  cotno  ccharian  de  si  aqnelloa  es- 
trangeroa ;  reapondieion :  que  lea  hectiarian  la  mar  encima  que  Iob 
ohogaeae,  pero  qne  tambien  so  avian  de  ahogar  alloa,  y  BEsi  no  trataron 
mas  deEta  demanda." — Herreba,  HisL  de  las  ladias,  dec,  iv.,  lib.  iii., 
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would  be  likely  to  travel  out  of  all  bounds  of  authori- 
ty, unless  their  duties  and  responsibilities  were  defined 
with  the  strictest  accuracy  ?  If  tliis  one  law  liad  been 
laid  down — tliat  no  governor  sliould  be  an  explorer  on 
his  own  account — it  would  have  been  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Indies. 

To  these  qnestions  it  must  bo  replied  that,  though 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  severe  comment,  it 
is  always  to  be  recollected  that  the  events  in  the  In- 
dies were  too  extensive,  sudden,  and  complicated  for 
any  government  to  deal  with — certainly  for  any  gov- 
ernment which  did  not  give  its  whole  attention  to  its 
colonies.  The  Spanish  court  seldom  heai'd  of  things 
at  the  right  moment.  Something  had  been  done  in 
the  interim  which  often  rendered  the  orders  they  sent 
out  nugatory  or  mischievous.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which,  except  at  the  very  first,  the  monarchs  and 
Btatesmen  who  had  to  deal  with  it  were  never,  to  use 
an  expressive  modern  phrase,  "masters  of  the  situa- 
tion." 

Moreover,  the  truth  is,  that,  though  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear  that  tliere  were  too  many  king's  officers 
in  the  Indies,  there  were,  in  reality,  far  too  few.  A 
special  service  for  the  Indies  ought  instantly  to  have 
been  organized ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fact  that 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  could  not  at  that  day 
have  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  governing  per- 
sons to  take  the  rule  of  the  millions  of  subjugated  In- 
dians suddenly  deprived  of  the  lords  and  masters  who, 
in  some  fashion  or  other,  had  guided  and  governed 
them  for  generations.  Nevei-,  not  even  in  the  worst 
times  of  the  Koman  Empire,  were  men  left  more  mas- 
terless.  There  were  innumerable  sheep ;  there  were 
many  wolves ;  and  there  were  very  few  shepherds. 
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TBe  last  historical  fact  mentionecl,  the  death  of  Pe- 
drarias, can  not  be  passed  by  without  comment.  For 
sixteen  years  this  old  man  had  been  a  principal  figure 
in  the  Indies.  By  tlie  mischief  he  had  done  (for  his- 
tory is  obliged  to  take  note  of  men  according  to  the 
weight  of  their  deeds,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil),  he 
played  a  part  not  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  men  who  have  acc[uired  large  and  just  renown,  such 
as  Cortez,  Vasco  Nunea,  or  Pizan'o.  Pedrarias  had 
been  a  page  of  John  the  Second  of  Castile,  Queen  Is- 
abella's father,  who  died  in  1454,  which  shows  that 
Pedrarias  could  not  have  been  far  from  ninety  when 
he  died.  ' '  Considering  his  decrepitude, "  says  Oviedo, 
"hia  errors  would  have  had  some  excuse  if  they  had 
not  been  so  cruel."* 

To  have  such  testimony  as  that  of  Oviedo  coming 
in  to  confirm  Las  Casas  ia  most  valuable.  No  two 
men  could  have  been  more  different.  Even  in  the  ev- 
idence that  Oviedo  gives  of  tlie  cruelty  of  Pedrai'ias, 
the  different  character  and  disposition  of  this  author 
from  Las  Casas  are  strikingly  manifest.  Las  Casas 
would  have  indulged  in  the  most  fervid  declamation ; 
and  the  first  tliought  he  would  have  had,  after  narra- 
ting the  death  of  Pedrarias,  would  have  been  to  expose 
and  dilate  upon  the  wonderful  mischief  that  this  gov- 
ernor had  done  to  the  Indians  in  his  lifetime. 

But  Oviedo  is  led  to  the  same  consideration  in  the 
most  (juaint,  circuitous,  and  hapliazard  manner.  He 
mentions  that  Pedrarias  was  buried  in  a  churcli  at 
Leon— the  same  church  where  Francisco  Hernandez 
had  been  buried,  who,  "  as  many  maintain,"  had  been 

*  "  'E  assi  ha^ieniiole  decrepito  avmii  alguna  eicuea  bus  ertorea,  si 
no  fuoran  tan  ciupIob." — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nal.  de  Indias,  lib. 
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unjustly  "beheaded  by  the  orders  of  Pedrariaa — so  that, 
as  OviEDO  remarks,  it  would  lie  from  the  %3xaspuehlo 
that  they  would  both  go  to  the  other  life,  if  there  Her- 
nandez had  to  ask  Pedrarias  for  an  account  of  hia 
head."  But  then  Oviedo  reflects  that  it  takes  no 
longer'  time  to  go  to  Heaven,  or  to  Hcli,  or  to  Purga- 
tory, from  Rome,  or  from  Jerusalem,  tlian  irom  the  In- 
d  anl  tl  ereui  n  1  e  b  g  s  to  e  un  e  ite  tl  e  var 
o  a  souls  wl  o  1   d  go  o  fio      tJ  e  I  d  e     and  who 

gl  t  1  ave  so  c  1  n  to  n  1  uj  o  Pe  Ira  as 
Afte  na  g  two  or  three  Sja  d  —  uonj,  them 
Yasco  X  nez— the  1    tor  a     beth    Ls  1        tl  at  tl  e 

two  nillinn  I  1  an  h  GdCitl  o  Ic  truct  on  m 
one  y  or  anothe  Pedianaa  h  d  c  s  d  h  sev 
cnteen  }  ea  s  of  government  n  ould  not  t  he  1 1  nger 
t  e  to  e.  h  He.  en  or  Hell  o  P  ^  o  y  tl  a  if 
they  ha  1  to  co  ue  iron  Hon  e  o   f  on  Je    g  le     f 

I  n  lly  tl  e  1  to  i  bur  ts  out  nto  n  I  ^mnt 
denunciation  of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  king's 
ofEcers,  and  the  alcalde  mayor|  (all  of  them  men  whom 
he  had  known  in  life),  and,  aftei-  reproacliing  them 

*  "Si  allaleliadepedireaontacIesHcabefa," — Osjedo,  JJVji.  Gen. 
y  Nat.  de  hidias. 

f  "  Ni  hail  teiiido  mas  laigas  jornadas  que  oaminar  ilos  miilonos  tie 
iniJios  que  desde  el  imo  de  mill  e  quinieiitos  y  cator^o  que  Uego  Pedia- 
rias  a  \o.  Tierra-firme  haeta  qu61  niurio,  en  espai;io  de  diez  y  seya  aiTos 
e  algunoB  meses,  son  muertoe  en  aqueliss  tienas,  sin  que  se  lea  dicsse 
a  entender  aquel  requirimiento  quel  Key  Catholioo  les  mando  hai;er 
antes  de  les  romper  la  guerra.  'E  no  creo  que  me  alatgo  en  la  euma 
de  lOB  dos  millones  que  he  dicho,  si  se  cuentan,  ein  loa  muertos,  los  in- 
dioa  que  se  sacaron  de  aquella  gobeina^uin  de  CastiUa  del  Ore  e  de  la 
de  Nicaragua  en  el  ticnipo  que  he  diclio,  para  Iob  llesar  por  csclavos 
a  otras  partes," — Oviedo,  Hisl.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  htdias,  lib.  sxii., 
cap,  34. 

t  These  were  the  official  men  of  Darien,  not  of  Nicaragua.  The 
bishop  was  Bishop  Qiievedo,  who  behaved  so  rudely  to  I^aa  OaaaB.— 
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with  the  shiying,  ftiid  the  burning,  and  the  throwing 
to  wild  dogs  of  so  many  Indians,  which  enormities 
they  bad  connived  at  for  the  sake  of  gain,  he  exclaims, 
"  Tiieve  yon  all  ai-e  (in  a  future  state),  where  you  see  at 
what  rate  bread  is  sold  in  the  market-place  (a  familiar 
expression  for  '  how  things  really  are*),  and  they  have 
to  say  to  yoo,  '  Ah !  brother,  how  much  money  did 
you  get?'  and  you  compai-e  the  riches  yon  have  ac- 
quired with  the  repose  you  enjoy  now,  since  here  it 
lias  not  prolonged  your  lives,  nor  will  it  exempt  you 
from  eternal  death,  unless  God,  in  his  mercy,  p^dons 
you  your  sins  and  such  ill-gotten  gains."* 

In  such  an  incidental  manner  as  the  foregoing  we 
gain  the  valuable  testimony  of  the  brother  historian  and 
rival  colonist  of  Las  Casas.  The  brief  account  just 
given  of  Nicaragua,  joined  to  the  preceding  history  of 
Darien,  shows  how  both  these  historians  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  exaggci-ation,  and,  deeply  condemnatory 
though  it  be  of  Pedrarias  and  his  captains,  proves  that 
they  were  not  the  only  culprits,  but  that  the  Spanish 
government  must  take  its  share  of  blame  for  the  evds 
which  flowed  from  whatever  was  unsystematic  or  in- 
advertent in  its  administration  of  the  Indies. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Nicaragua,  it  may  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  peculiarities  of  tliat  region, 

toatando  indios,  e  aesando  a  otros,  e  ha^iendo  comer  a  canes  los  uims, 
e  aCormenCancIo  k  muchos,  e  usando  da  mnumerablcs  a/luUarlos  con 
mngeres  inSelea ;  pues  lo  supistee  e  no  1o  castigastes,  alia  eslays  tudos, 
donde  veies  a  como  se  icnde  el  pan  eD  la  pla^a,  e  de^iros  han  :  \  Ah 
fraj  \  qnantos  dineias !  .  .  .  .  Y  cotejares  Us  ba^iendas  que  adqui- 
ristee,  can  el  reposo  que  alia  hallagtea  \  pues  aca  do  os  alargaron  la 
vida  ni  alia  os  excusarin  la  raucrto  otetna,  si  Diofl  por  au  misericordia 
no  OS  perdoDa  vuestros  peooados  e  tales  gaiian9iaE." — 0"iedo,  Hiit. 
Gen.  y  Nal.  de  Indias,  lib,  xsix.,  cap.  34, 
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wMcli,  amid  the  bewildering  recital  of  political  events, 
would  hardly  have  met  with  the  req^uiaite  attention, 

If  Pedrarias  did  not  benefit  the  natives  of  Nicaragua 
much,  he  at  least  did  one  thing  which  may  be  singu- 
larly serviceable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  that  province.  All  iiis  rivals  who  had 
preceded  him  had  signalized  themselves  in  baptizing 
Indians — Gil  Gonpatez  de  Avila  so  many  thousand; 
Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  so  many  thousand ; 
Diego  Lopez  de  Salcedo  so  many  thousand.  And,  no 
doubt,  their  respective  partisans  had  spohen  much  of 
these  accessions  to  Christianity.  But  Pedrarias,  who 
knew  what  a  fai'ce  this  conversion  must  he,  instituted 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  it,  sending  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  Merey,  named  !Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  with 
interpreters,  to  examine  several  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tians. As  might  be  expected,  they  were  found  to  be 
completely  ignorant  of  the  rudunents  of  Christianity ; 
but  the  examination,  which  is  given  in  fuU,  or  fi-om 
which  at  least  large  extracts  are  made,*  affords  some 
very  intei-esting  particulars  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
natives  themselves,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
body  of  evidence  on  that  subject  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  reference  to  any  aboriginal  nation  of 
America. 

All  tlie  witnesses  agree  in  the  names  of  the  gods 
who  had  created  tlie  world,  who  were  Tamagastad  and 
Cipattoval. 

There  is  also  a  perfect  accordance  as  to  there  hav- 
ing been  a  great  deluge  and  a  new  creation. 

The  witnesses,  moreover,  agree,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  immortaHty  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  belief  that 
good  men  go  to  Heaven,  and  the  bad  beneath  the  earth. 

'  See  OviEDO,  lib.  llii.,  cap.  3. 
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But  goodness  seems  to  Jiave  been  chiefly  confined  to 
waiiiors. 

Olio  great  peculiarity  wliicli  may  be  traced  tlirougJi- 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  New  World  is  the  existence 
of  the  practice  of  confession.  In  Nicaragua,  confea- 
fiion  was  clearly  an  established  custom,  though,  if  thiS 
evidence  be  credited,  and  if  it  applies  to  the  whole  of 
the  province,  the  things  to  bo  confessed  were  chiefly 
sins  against  the  gods,*  and  the  confession,  contrary  to 
the  statement  before  made  on  the  authority  of  Her- 
EERA,  was  addressed,  not  to  the  priests,  but,  to  an- 

*  "F.  Quando algnno  dcvosotroB  ha^o  algnna  cosamalliecha  jde- 
cTeIo  a  los  padres  de  vuestros  templos,  o  pedis  pcrdon  a  vUBstioa  tao- 
tes,  arrepitideiiiloos  e  pessutidoos  dellot 

"  Y.  De^Imoelo  ii  los  viejos  mas  antiguos  e  no  a  Ioh  padres  ;  &  como 
lo  avcmoB  dicho,  andainos  descaneados  e  con  placer  de  se  lo  aver  dicho, 
como  si  no  io  ovieesemos  heoho.  'E  los  viejos  noa  dii;en  :  '  Anda : 
JOS  e  no  lo  hagays  otra  vei.'  'E  Iia^emoalo  asai,  porq^ue  \o  tenemos 
por  bueiio,  e  porque  no  nos  muramos  e  nos  venga  otro  mai,  e  pon^ue 
pcnsamos  que  quednmos  iibres  de  !o  que  hi^inios, 

Tiejoa  ee  lo  denial 

"  Y.  'A  uno  solo  y  en  scoreto  e  no  delante  de  nadic,  y  estaiido  en 

pie,  y  estB  viejo  no  lo  puedc  descubrir  a  nadie,  siHovt^norlo  sccrcto  ei] 

sa  cora^on. 

"  F.  j.  Que  peoados  e  males  son  essoa  quo  io  dc<;i3  a  esse  viejo  \ 
"  Y.  De^imosle  quando  avemos  quebrado  aquellas  fiestas  que  tene- 

quando  no  liueve,  b  ai  dci;i)Doa  que  no  son  buenos;  e  los  viejos  nos 
eclian  pcna  para  el  templo. 

"  r.  \  Que  pena  os  echan,  o  como  la  cumplis  ? 

"  Y,  Mandanos  que  Uevemos  leiia,  con  que  so  alumbre  cl  tempio  6 
que  Ib  barramos,  e  cuiuplimos  easa  peniten^ia  sin  lalta  aiguna. 

"F.  ^Easa  confoBsion  ha^eysla  delante  de  qualquieia  viejo  1 

*'  Y.  No,  sino  a  uno  qoe  eata  diputado  para  eato  a  trae  por  serial  al 
cuello  una  calaba^a ;  e  mucrli>  aqusl,  dos  juntamoa  a  cabildo  e  hace- 
mos  otro,  et  que  nos  pares^o  mas  bucno,  6  aasi  van  aui;cdiendole.  y  cs 
mucha  dignidad  entre  rosotros  tal  officio.  Y  eate  viejo  no  ha  de  ser 
bombre  casado,  ni  cata  en  el  tempio  ni  en  casa  de  oration  algnna,  aino 
en  su  casa  propria." — Ovikdo,  Hist.  Gen,  y  Nat.  de  Indias,  lib.  ilii., 
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cient  men  appointed  for  the  pui-pose,  who  were  not  to 
be  mamed. 

It  is  sad  to  find  from  this  examination  that  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  undoubtedly  existed  among  the 
Nicaraguang  ;  and  the  answer  to  the  priest's  question 
on  this  head  makes  no  excuse  for  the  practice,  not  giv- 
ing any  reply  as  to  why  it  was  done,  but  entering  mi- 
nutely into  details  of  how  it  was  done.* 

The  notion  of  fame  entertained  by  the  Nicaraguana 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  would  tempt 
men  to  great  deeds.  Upon  one  of  the  witnesses  being 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  theic  breaking  certain 
images  over  their  burial-places,  the  Indian  i-eplied, 
"  That  our  memory  may  remain  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  and  after  that  it  perishes  in  these  parts,  "t 

There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  laws  and 
practices  of  semi-civilized  men  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  a  person  versed  in  such  subjects  it  often  seems  as 

•  "P.  Esta  came humana  quo  comes  icomoloha^gs;  si  es  a  falla 
de  manjares,  6  por  qaw  1 

"  Y.  Como  SB  ha^o  os  que  se  corta  la  cabe^a  al  que  ha  de  morir,  ^ 
ha^esele  el  cuerpo  pequenoa  pedai;os,  b  aquellos  eclianse  a  co^er  en 
ollaa  grander,  e  alii  echaee  sal  6  axi  e  lo  qucs  moneBtei  para  guisarlo. 
Despues  de  guiaado,  tricn  ^oboUoB  de  mahii,  e  con  muclia  alegria  gi>- 
losa  silntanfie  los  ca^iquGS  en  bus  duhoE,  e  comen  de  aquella  came,  e 
beben  ma^amorra  e  cacao.  'E  la  cabe;a  no  la  cucsi^cn  ni  EEsan  ni  co- 
men  ;  peio  poiiese  en  unos  palos  que  estan  fronteros  lie  las  oratorios 
i  temploH.  Y  esta  eE  Ja  ^erinionia  que  fenenioa  en  comer  de  aquesta 
carne,  la  qual  nos  sabo  como  de  pavoa  6  pnerco  o  de  xnlo  (id  tst,  de 
aquelloe  sus  perros)  ques  pres^iosa  manjar  entre  nosotcos ;  y  cste  man- 
jarde  la  carne  humana  es  muy  prea^iado." — Otiedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat. 
de  Indies,  lib.  zlil,  cap.  3. 

f  "F.  jPor  que  quebrays  unae  figuras,  que  rompeys  sobre  las  ae- 
polturas  1 

"  Y.  Porqae  haya  memoria  de  noaotroa  hasta  veynte  o  treynla  dias ; 
e  deapvies  se  picnie  por  ahi  aquello."  —  O'iedo,  Hist,  Gen.  y  Nat,  de 
Jndias,  lib.  ilii.,  cap.  S. 
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if  he  were  reading  the  same  story,  whether  it  is  one 
of  Indians  in  North  or  South  America,  of  negroes  in 
Africa,  or  of  tlie  inhahitants  of  the  Weat  India  isl- 
ands. But  we  find  in  Nicaragua  a  practice  with  re- 
spect to  marriage  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 

A  young  Nicaraguan  beauty  would  have  many  fa- 
vored lOYera  ;  hut,  after  a  time,  hethinldng  her  that  it 
would  he  well  to  many  and  settle,  she  would  ask  het 
fathei:  to  give  her  a  portion  of  land  near  to  where  he 
lived.  When  ho  had  appointed  what  land  she  should 
have,  she  would  call  her  lovers  together,  and  tell  them 
that  she  wished  to  marry,  and  to  take  one  of  them  as 
her  husband ;  that  she  did  not  possess  a  house ;  hat 
that  she  desired  that  they  would  build  her  one  on  the 
land  which  her  fatlier  had  given  her.  The  prudent 
damsel  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  house  she  wished  to  have  hnilt,  and  would 
add  that,  if  they  loved  lier  well,  the  house  would  he 
huilt  by  such  a  day,  giving  them  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  complete  it  in."  To  one  she  would  give  the  charge 
of  famishing  the  wood-work ;  to  another,  to  find  the 
canes  which  were  to  form  the  walls ;  to  another,  to 
provide  the  cordage;  to  another,  to  gathei-  the  straw 
for  the  roof;  to  another,  to  procure  the  dried  fish  to 
stock  the  house ;  to  another,  to  get  deer  and  pigs  for 
her;  to  another,  to  collect  maize.  This  work  was 
usually  put  in  hand  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  nor 
was  the  least  thing  dispensed  with  that  she  had  asked 

*  "Di?e  a  aas  ruEanes  6  enamoradoa  (estando  todos  juntae)  quella 
se  quiere  casai  e  tomai  a  uno  doHos  par  marido,  e  quo  no  tiene  casa  e 
qaiero  que  se  la  hagan  en  aquel  lugar  se^Iado  :  e  da  la  tra^a  do  c&tao 
ha  de  sei-,  e  qua  si  blen  la  quieren,  para  tal  dia  lia  de  estar  hecha,  qucs 
ie  alii  a  treyiita  6  quarenta  diaa."-— OviEiio,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat,  de  In- 
dias,  lib,  xlii.,  cap.  12. 
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for.  On  tlio  contrary,  anxioTis  to  show  their  zeal  to 
tiio  lady  of  then-  affections,  tliey  sometimes  brought 
double  of  what  had  been  demanded.  Their  friends 
and  relations  aided  them,  for  it  was  always  thought  a 
great  honor  to  be  the  successfnl  eompetitor,  and  that  it 
would  reflect  honor  upon  his  kindi-ed. 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  efForts  were  made  by 
the  contending  parties  to  promote  their  several  suits, 
how  her  relatives  were  honored  and  flattered,  how  her 
companions  wei-e  waylaid,  and  what  tales  were  con- 
veyed to  her  ears  of  the  dangers  and  labors  that  were 
undertaken  for  her  sake.  Tiie  pomp  of  coui'tship  could 
never  have  been  brought  so  distinctly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  in  the  pleasant  province  of  Nicaragua. 

At  last  the  house  was  ready.  The  provisions  and 
the  furniture  were  put  in  it,  and  the  hearts  of  the  oveiy 
worked  competitors  beat  rapidly  as  the  fortunate  or  the 
fatal  moment  approached. 

A  solemn  feast  was  held  in  the  new  house.  When 
supper  was  concluded,  the  damsel  rose,  and  made  a 
short  but  gi'acious  speech.  She  first  thanked  them 
all  heartily  for  the  labor  they  had  undergone  on  her  be- 
half. She  then  said  that  sho  wished  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  so  many  women  that  she  could  provide 
a  wife  for  eaeli  of  her  suitors.  In  times  past  they  had 
seen  what  a  loving  mistress  she  had  been  to  each  of 
them ;  but  now  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to 
belong  to  one  alone — and  this  is  the  one,  she  said; 
whereupon  she  took  the  chosen  suitor  by  the  hand, 
and  retired  from  the  apartment.  Her  choice  having 
been  declared,  the  disappointed  suitors  and  their  re- 
spective factions  went  away  amicably,  and  concluded 
the  feast  by  dancing  and  drinking,  until  the  senses  of 
most  of  them  w 
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As  to  the  bride,  she  was  henceforward  utterly  cold 
to  all  her  former  lovers,  and  showed  herself  to  be  a  true 
wife.  The  disappointed  suitors,  for  the  most  pai-t,  bore 
iheir  disappointment  meekly,  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage  one  or 
two  of  them  were  found  to  be  hanging  from  a  tree,  and 
there  the  bodies  remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  hon- 
or, to  show  the  world  how  the  fair  Nicaraguan  had 
been  loved  and  lost.'* 

Certainly,  among  all  tlie  strange  things  that  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and  marriage  rites, 
a  stranger  practice  than  the  foregoing  has  never  been 
made  known  to  the  world. 

The  Nicaraguans  are  pronounced  by  Oviedo  to  have 
been  much  given  to  the  consideration  of  omens,  and  he 
narrates  an  interpretation  of  an  omen,  which  affoi-ds  an 
unmistakable  insight  into  their  miserable  history  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  that  followed  the  discovery 
of  tlie  land  by  the  Spaniards. 

On  a  Thursday,  the  19th  of  January,  1529,  a  re- 
mailiable  meteor  was  seen  by  Oviedo  over  the  town 
of  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  It  was  as  broad  as  a  rainbow, 
and  sti-etched  from  the  southwest  point  of  the  horizon 
to  the  middle  of  the  heavens.  This  meteoric  quadrant 
was  white  and  transpai'ent,  for  the  stars  were  seen 
throngh  it.  It  continued  to  be  visible  by  night  until 
the  7th  of  February.  Oviedo  saw  it  for  twenty-four 
nights,  but  others  had  seen  it  several  nights  before  he 
noticed  it. 

*  "De  aquellos  que  fueron  deaechadoG  algunoslo  toman  en  pa^ien- 
fia  6  Ids  maa,  e  aun  tambieii  acaesi;B  amanca^er  ahorcado  de  un  arbol 
alguno  (i  algunos  dellos,  porque  haya  el  diablo  mas  parte  en  la  boda." 
— Oviedo,  Uisi.  Gen.  y  Nsi.  rfc  Indias,  lib,  slii,  cap.  13. 
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The  natives,  being  asked  by  the  hiatorian  what  this 
sign  in  the  heavens  meant,  the  moat  ancient  and  wise 
among  them  rephed  that  the  Indians  were  destined  to 
die  on  the  roads,  and  that  the  sign  in  the  heavens  was 
a  road  which  prognosticated  that  mode  of  death  to 
them;  "and  well,"  as  the  historian  adds,  "might  they 
divine  this,  for  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
loading  them  and  slaying  them,  making  use  of  tliem 
as  hearts  of  burden,  to  carry  on  their  sliouldcrs  from 
one  part  to  another  ali  that  the  Christians  rec[mied."* 

*  "  Preguntando  yo  a  los  indloE  que  que  Eignificaba  miuella  senal, 
(le^ian  los  eabios  e  mas  an^ianos  dellos  que  se  avian  &e  morir  los  in- 
dios  en  caminos,  e  que  aquella  seiial  era  camino,  que  signilicaba  en 
muerte  dellos  caminando.  7  podianlo  muy  bien  dei;ir  o  adevinar,  per- 
que  los  chripstianos  los  cargaban  a  mataban,  sirviendose  dellos  como 
de  bestiaE,  acareando  6  llevando  a  cuestas  dc  unaa  partes  o  otrae  todo 
lo  ([ue  lea  mandaban." — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nal.  de  Indias,\i!b.  xliL, 
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CIIAPTEK  I. 


THE  EEBELIJOW  OF  ENEIQUB. — THE  VAKIETY   OP  FORMS  OP 

INDIAN    SUBJECTION. INDIANS    OP    WAK.  —  INDIANS    OP 

KANSOJI, INDIANS  OP  COMMEKCE,  —  THE  BKANDING  OP 

SIM.VE3. PEESONAL  SEKVICES. — GENEEAL  QUESTIONS  ARIS- 
ING PKOM  THE  ENCOMIENDA  SXSTBM. 

I  COMMENCE  this  chapter  with  a  pleasant  and  un- 
expected episode  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  The 
swollen  mountain  toiTent,  though  now  and  then  retard- 
ed for  a  moment,  bursts  through,  winds  round,  leaps 
over,  or  dashes  along  with  it  every  obstacle,  and  still 
pursues  its  main,  inevitable  course — chafed,  but  not 
essentially  diverted  by  any  of  these  small  intemip- 
tions.  Such  was  the  inpouring  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  devoted  territories  of  the  New  World.  Tired  with 
this  uniform  current  of  success,  we  naturally  welcome 
any  thing  like  a  triumph  on  the  other  side.  Even  had 
the  conquerors  been  a  company  of  great  and  good  pci^ 
sonages,  each  man  of  them  a  Cato  or  an  Aristides, 
whose  efforts  all  the  world  were  bound  to  further  and 
approve,  we  should  not  ivish  them  always  to  conquei-, 
and  could  bear  to  see  them  and  their  virtues  tried  oc- 
casionally by  a  little  adversity  in  the  way  of  defeat 
Much  greater  ia  this  disrelish  for  any  uniformity  of 
good  fortune  on  one  side,  when  the  reader,  as  in  this 
case,  has  to  summon  up  in  imagination  all  manner  of 
distant  benefits  and  indirect  advantages,  as  proceed- 
ing, or  liltely  to  proceed,  from  the  conquest,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  endure,  with  any  patience,  the  recital  of 
.Vol.  III.—R 
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horrors  perpetrateJ.  by  tlie  conq^uerors,  wliich,  foi  the 
moment,  seem  to  him  lamentahly  purposeless  and  un- 
productive. Any  gleam  of  good  fortune,  thei-efote,  on 
the  aide  ivhich  wc  know  is  ultimately  to  lose— on  the 
Trojan  side,  aa  it  may  be  called— ia  then  most  wel- 
come. Even  the  aggressors  of  one  age  like  to  read  of 
the  prowess  of  the  oppressed  in  a  former  age.  Strange 
to  say,  this  time,  the  check  to  the  Spanish  power  in 
the  Indies  came,  not  from  the  vigorous,  alert,  and 
bloodthirsty  Mexicans,  but  from  the  mild  islanders 
whose  praises  Columbus  had  justly  celebrated  as  a 
loving  and  uncovetous  race.  While  Cortea  was  con- 
quering Mexico,  an  insurrection,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  rebellion  (though  such 
the  Spaniards  considered  it),  was  assuming  a  vexa- 
tious, if  not  a  formidable  aspect,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Hispaniola.  It  began  in  1519.  The  nai-- 
rative  of  it  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  nature  and  the 
abuses  of  the  encoinienda  system,  and  will,  therefore, 
fitly  form  a  prelude  to  the  main  subject  of  the  present 
book. 

This  rebellion,  which  may  be  considered  the  last  ex- 
piring effort  for  Indian  independence  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  arose  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
town  of  Vera  Paz,  in  the  province  of  Xai-agua*  (names 
that  might  well  have  some  fatality  in  them  for  the 
Spaniards),  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery,  where 
a  young  Indian  cacique,  the  Lord  of  Bauruco,  was  ed- 
ucated by  the  good  fathers,  having  been  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Eni-ique,  and  being  called  by  the  affec- 
tionate diminutive  EnriquiUo.    This  Indian,  after  quit- 
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ting  the  monasteiy,  went  to  serve,  as  was  tlic  custom 
with  Buch  caciques,  in  superintending  the  encomienda 
of  a  certain  young  £  "      " 


zuela,  and  to  whoni  the  caciquedom  of  Eaumco  had 
heen  given  in  ericomiejida.  Yalenzuela  sought  to  vio- 
late the  cacique's  wife,  and  otherwise  maitreated  him. 
Enriquiilo  resolved  to  see  what  justice  there  was  in 
Spanish  judges.  He  appealed  to  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  the  district  for  a  redress  of  his  grievances. 
The  unjust  judge  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  not 
merely  dismissed  his  complaint,  but  threatened  hira 
with  chastisement,  and,  as  some  say,  put  him  in  pris- 
on. "When  released,  Enriquiilo,  whose  characteristics 
were  extreme  patience  and  perseverance,  proceeded  to 
the  Audieneia  at  St.  Domingo,  and  appealed  against 
the  lieutenant  governor.  The  Audiencia  mei-ely  rc- 
ferrecl  the  matter  hack  to  the  local  judge,  who,  natu- 
rally enough,  did  not  vary  his  decision,  and  treated 
Enriquiilo  worse  tiian  "before. 
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The  cacique  calmly  went  back  to  his  work,  tut, 
when  tlie  band  of  laborers  whom  he  had  to  superin- 
tend {quadrilla  it  was  called)  returned  to  their  homea 
at  the  appointed  time  for  such  changes,  he  resolved  to 
come  no  more  to  work  for  such  a  master  as  Valen- 
Kiiela,  and,  being  supported  by  a  small  body  of  reso- 
lute followers,  pi-epared  to  defend  himself  in  his  own 
mountainous  country. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  Enriquillo,  nor  the 
Indians  he  was  sent  to  bring  with  him,  made  theii'  ap- 
pearance at  the  proper  time  on  their  owner's  farm,  Va^ 
lenzuela  naturally  conjectured,  knowing  the  oifense  he 
had  given,  that  the  cacique  was  in  revolt.  Accord- 
ingly, accompanied  by  eleven  Spaniards,  Valenzuela 
went  into  the  cacique's  countiy  to  compel  his  obedi- 
ence and  chastise  him.  When  be  arrived  there,  bow- 
evei',  he  found  Enriquillo  and  his  Indians  mdely  arm- 
ed, hut  ready  and  determined  to  defend  themselves. 
An  encounter  took  place :  two  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed ;  most  of  them  were  wounded ;  and  the  whole 
party  were  put  to  flight.  The  cacique  would  not  al- 
low his  men  to  pursue  the  Spaniards,  but  merely  call- 
ed after  liis  fonner  master,  "  Be  thankful,  Yalenzuela, 
that  I  do  not  slay  you.  Go,  and  take  cai-e  to  come 
hither  no  more."  The  disappointed  encomendero  and 
his  party  returned  with  swift  steps  to  the  Spanish  town 
of  St.  Juan  de  Maguana,  "  Valenzuela's  pride  being 
punished,  if  not  cured,"  as  Las  Casas,  delighting  in  the 
success  of  the  Indians,  exultingly  exclaims. 

The  revolt  was  now  fully  declared.  At  first  it  con- 
cerned only  the  few  followers  of  Enriquillo ;  hut  these 
men,  being  aided  by  fugitives  from  other  estates  in  the 
island,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  negroes  from  the 
neighboring  island  of  San  Juan,  gradually  became  a 
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terror  to  tlie  peaceful  and  money-making  inhatitants 
of  Hispaniola.  The  Spanisli  warriot  was  now  a  pro- 
prietor ;  and,  immersed  in  gainful  pursuits,  regarded 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  tedious,  inconvenient, 
and  out  of  date. 

Las  Casas  compares  the  followers  of  Enrique  to 
those  of  David  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,*  The  band 
of  fugitives  never  amounted  to  any  great  number,  hut 
their  movements  were  so  skillful,  their  precautions  so 
well  taken,  and  the  country  they  occupied  so  rugged 
and  BO  densely  wooded,  tliat  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  They  doubtless  occupied  the  whole 
of  that  long  ridge  which  stretches  from  Eauruco  to 
Hanigagia,  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  island. 
The  personal  vigilance  of  Enrique  was  unceasing.  His 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
contests  between  the  Spaniards  and  his  followers, 
playing  the  part  of  a  determined  fugitive,  who  did  not 
wish  to  he  found,  but  who,  if  encountered,  would  never 
be  found  irresolute  or  unprepared.  He  himself  cliose 
the  earliest  part  of  the  night,  or,  rather,  the  latest  of 
the  evening,  for  his  own  sleep ;  then,  rising  and  taking 
with  him  two  youths  as  pages,  he  made  the  rounds  of 
the  camp.  These  attendants  carried  lances,  and  bore 
Enrique's  sword.  His  own  hands  were  occupied  in 
telling  the  beads  of  his  losaiy,  while  lie  repeated  the 
appointed  prayers  of  that  religious  exei^cise. 

It  is  evident  that  his  education  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  had  impressed  upon  him  not  the  outward 
habits  only  of  rehgion,  but  that  it  had  home  the  best 

'  "  And  every  one  that  was  in  didtroES,  and  every  one  that  wee  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  wsa  discontented,  gathered  themselvcB  unto 
him  ;  and  ho  became  a  captain  over  them  ;  and  there  were  witli  him 
about  four  hundred  men." — 1  Samuel,  chap,  xxii.,  vcr.  3. 
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fruits,  and  waa  felt  aa  a  restraint  wliich  rendered  his 
leadership  especially  politic  and  humane.  He  was 
always  anxious  to  save  life ;  and,  in  fact,  he  forhade 
that  any  Spaniard  should  be  put  to  death  except  in  the 
moment  of  conflict. 


V  V 


■f-r       I 


WES-'-CRN  PROVINCES 
OF 

HBSPANIOILA. 


On  one  occasion,  a  company  of  upward  of  seventy 
Spanish  soldiers  were  routed  hy  Enric[ue's  followers, 
and  took  refuge  in  some  caves.  The  victorious  Indians 
hrought  wood  to  the  entrance  of  the  caves  in  order  to 
suffocate  the  Spaniards  ;  hut  Enrique  would  not  allow 
this  harbai'ity  to  be  perpetrated,  and,  merely  depriving 
the  vanquished  men  of  their  arms,  suffered  them  to 
depart  in  peace.  One  of  them,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  had  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  entered  the  Do- 
minican monastery  at  St,  Domingo,  and  was  the  wit- 
ness for  this  story.* 
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Enrique's  disposition  of  his  men  and  of  his  resources 
was  very  skillful.  He  took  care  to  prevent  any  single 
surprise  or  defeat  from  being  fittal  to  his  power.  He 
formed  amid  the  sierras  several  farms  (J,abransai),  for 
which  he  chose  spots  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  distance 
from  each  other.  In  these  farms  he  placed  the  women, 
the  children,  and  the  old  men,  not  allowing  them,  how- 
ever, to  occupy  any  one  farm  permanently,  hut  making 
them  move  about  from  station  to  station.  No  dogs 
or  domestic  fowls  were  kept  upon  the  fai-ms,  lest  by 
the  noise  of  these  ci'eaturea  the  enemy  should  gain 
a  knowledge  of  Enrique's  positions.  A  very  hidden 
spot,  however,  was  chosen  for  such  animals  as  were 
necessaiy  (the  dogs  wei^e  indispensable  for  hunting, 
and  the  sustenance  of  the  force  depended  much  upon 
them),  and  there  they  were  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  only  two  or  three  families.  It  was  a  practice 
of  Enrique's  followers  to  keep  away  from  that  spot,  in 
order  that  they  might  never  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  enemy  on  the  right  track  to  it. 

Another  precaution  of  great  impoi-tanee  was  adopted 
by  this  able  chieftain.  Whenever  lie  sent  out  a  small 
body  of  his  men  to  fish  or  to  hunt,  tliey  were  not  to 
find  him  again  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  sent 
them  out,  nor  did  they  know  exactly  where  they  should 
find  him.*  If,  therefore,  they  wei-e  captured,  and  sub- 
jected to  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  reveal  where  their  chief  was  to  be  found. 
He  did  not,  however,  adopt  this  precaution  when  he 
sent  out  a  large  party,  taking  it  for  gi'anted  that  they 
angustia,  no  creyendo  de  Ee  eacapar.  Tdel  obo  lo  qoede  eeta  cosa  jo 
aqui  eacribo,"— L*s  C«bae,  Hist,  dc  las  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap,  135. 
*  "Nunca  le  habian  He  hallat  en  higar  donda  lo  dexaron  ni  elloa 
sabian  punCualmenle  a  donde  lo  habian  de  hallado."  (Sic  in  MS.)— 
Las  C*9Ae,  HUt,  de  las  Ivdias,  MS.,  lib.  iii,,  cap.  135. 
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would  not  all  be  captured,  and  that  some  one  wonld 
escape  wlio  miglit  give  liim  due  notice.  His  skill,  Jiia 
prudence,  and  even  his  moderation  rendered  him  foi-- 
midahle  to  the  Spanish  government  of  Hispaniola. 
That  moderation  showed  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  his  followers,  and  also  tended  to  allay  the 
personal  fears  of  the  colonists,  and  so  render  them  less 
disposed  to  aid  the  government  vigoronsly  in  endeav- 
oring to  capture  this  pious,  discreet,  and  dangerous 
chieftain. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  minor  personages  among  the 
Indians  sought  to  imitate  the  example  of  Enrique  in 
all  but  his  moderation  toward  the  Spaniards.  The 
most  daring,  however,  of  these  lesser  i-ehels  was  won 
over  by  Enrique,  and  came  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant. 

The  aspect  which  this  rebellion  presented  was  such 
that  no  prudent  government  could  be  contented  to 
leave  Enrique  unmolested  in  his  mountains.  Accord- 
ingly, many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Audienma 
of  St.  Domingo  to  dislodge  and  capture  him ;  but  ex- 
pedition after  expedition  failed ;  and  we  are  assured, 
on  the  testimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  jpesos  were  spent  upon  these  expeditions. 
Peaceful  means  were  tried  as  well  as  warlike.  Father 
Eemigins,  one  of  the  Tranciscan  monks  fiom  Pieardy, 
who  have  more  than  once  come  prominently  foi-ward 
in  this  history — one  of  those,  probably,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young  cacique — was 
sent  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  obedience,  or,  as 
it  was  more  prudently  worded,  to  become  the  friend  of 
the  Spaniards.  Eemigius  was  kindly  and  respectfully 
reecived  by  Enrique,  bat  he  did  not  i-eacli  the  cacique's 
presence  until  he  had  been  sti-ipped  of  his  garments 
by  Enrique's  followers.     The  conference  between  the 
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Fi-anciscan  and  tlie  cacique  led  to  no  result.  Enrique 
recounted  his  wrongs.  In  order  not  to  perish  as  liis 
parents  had  done,  he  hadtalien  refuge  in  these  sier- 
ras. He  did  no  liarm  to  any  one,  hut  only  defended 
himself  against  those  who  came  to  capture  him,  "And 
that  he  might  not  again  he  subjected  to  slavery,  in 
which  all  his  Indians  would  periah  as  their  forefathers 
had  done,  it  was  his  determination  to  have  no  dealings 
witli  any  Spaniard.* 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  this  Indian  chief,  maintaining  his 
position  for  so  many  years  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
numbers  of  the  contending  parties  being  so  dispropor- 
tionate. When  Hispaniola  was  first  overrun  by  tlie 
Spaniards,  their  numbers  amounted  to  three  hundred, 
while  the  natives  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;t  and  now,  when  there  were  four  thousand 
Spaniards  in  die  island,  and  only  two  thousand  In- 
dians, a  body  of  fugitives  of  about  three  hundred,  who 
generally  went  together  in  parties  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
sufficed  to  keep  the  Spanish  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
considerable  apprehension,  even  in  their  towns.     But 

*  "Y  que  para  visir  la  uida  que  hasla  enfoijces  hatian  Vm&a  en 
seiTidumbre  donde  aabia  qne  habian  tiKlos  ie  perecer  como  sua  paaa- 
doB,  MO  habia  de  vcj"  mas  EspaSo!  para  convarBailo. " — Las  Oasas, 
Hist,  de  las  Indian,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  125. 

t  I  do  not  adopt  the  three  or  four  million  spoken  of  by  Las  Casas 
in  tha  following  pasaago ;  "  Y  esta  fue  cierfa  cosa  digna  de  contarse 
pot  maiavilla :  quo  habicndo  eu  eata  Ysla  sobre  tree  6  quatro  cuontos 
de  animae,  sotoa  trca  cientoa  EspaSoloB  les  Eobjuzgamn,  y  las  tros  6 
quatro  partes  de  cllas  por  guerras  y  con  servidumbre  horrible  en  las 
minaa  destruyeron ;  y  que  en  aqueste  tiempo  que  eato  acaecia,  habien- 
do  en  esta  Yela  tree  d  cuatro  mill  EspaiLoles  soloa  doa  Yndioa,  con  cada 
doce  0  quince  compafieTOS,  y  no  juntos  sino  uno  agora  y  otro  doBpuoa 
distinctas,  Iee  hiciesen  temblar  laa  carnes,  no  se  hallando  ni  teniendo 
por  seguroa aun  en  sus pueblos." — Lan  CiS\s,Hist.delas Indias,MS., 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  136. 
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the  anna,  and  the  dogs,  and  tlie  education  were  not 
now  all  on  their  side.  Moreover,  peace,  plenty,  and 
large  possessions  form  the  "broad  highways  of  con- 
quest ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  small  band 
of  mai-auders  may  devastate,  and  even  subdue,  vast 
and  fertile  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  are  absorl>- 
ed  in  gainful  pursuits,  and  where  the  practice  of  arms 
falls  into  desuetude.  But  this  excuse  must  not  be 
confined  to  tlie  Spaniards  or  the  white  men  only ;  and 
it  must  he  remembered  who,  when  the  great  struggle 
in  the  Indies  first  began,  were  the  rich  and  timid  pro- 
prietors, and  who  the  poor  and  bmve  adventurers  in 

Another  peaceful  expedition  was  sent  in  the  year 
1529  to  the  haunts  of  Enrique,  the  command  of  it  be- 
ing given  to  an  experienced  soldier  named  San  MigueL 
The  contending  parties  were  nearly  coming  to  terms, 
when  some  suspicious  circumstances  led  the  cacique 
to  hi"eak  off  the  conference. 

Finally,  in  the  year  1533,  an  armament  was  sent 
from  Spain,  under  the  command  of  a  skiDful  captain 
named  Francisco  de  Barrio  Nuevo,  who  was  intrusted 
with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
this  revolted  cacique,  Enrique.  De  Barrio  Nuevo 
would  probably  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  several 
of  his  predecessors  if  ho  had  not  shown  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  cacique. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  followers  only,  who  very  relui> 
tantiy  undertook  so  great  a  danger,  De  Banio  Nuevo 
penetrated  into  one  of  Enrique's  places  of  i^eftige,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  the  chieftain. 

On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  brought  about,  the 
conditions  of  which  were,  that  henceforward  tliere 
should  be  amity  between  the  Indians  and  the  Spaii- 
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iarda ;  that  Don  Enrique  (he  had  now  received  this 
title  from  the  Emperor)  and  his  men  should  live  in 
peace  -wherever  they  pleased,  and  that  they  should  as- 
sist in  capturing  other  fugitives,  Indians  and  negroes, 
at  a  certain  fixed  price  per  head. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  still  some  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  Enrique,  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  inhahitants,  until  Las  Casas,  who  had 
known  Enrique  hefore,  went  to  the  cacique  and  as- 
sured- hira  of  the  reliance  that  he  might  place  on  the 
Emperor's  word.  During  the  short  time  that  Las 
Casas  remained  in  Enrique's  country,  he  preached  and 
said  mass  each  day.  When  Las  Casas  returned,  the 
cacique  and  hia  followers  accompanied  him*  to  the 
town  of  Azua,  where  aU  those  were  haptized  who  had 
not  already  been  so,t  after  which  they  returned  joy- 
fully to  their  own  country.  Enrique  afterward  went 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  signed  the  articles  of  peace, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  signed  by  his  deputies, 
and  he  and  his  followers  were  then  settled  upon  the 
lands  given  to  them  at  Eoya,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
leagues  from  St.  Domingo.j:  Father  Charlevoix  says 
that  all  the  Indians  who  could  prove  their  descent 
from  the  original  inhahitants  of  the  island  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  Enrique,  and  the  father  adds  that  their 
posterity  remained  there  to  his  time.     The  cacique 

-*  See  Otikdo,  Hist.  Gen,  y  Nat.  de  Tndias,  lib.  v.,  cap.  II. 

t  Fathek  CtLiRLEVoix  IS  Bstoiiished  that  the  Indians  had  not  been 
haptbed  by  Gome  one  of  themselves.  "II  est  etoncant.  que  ces  Insa- 
laircs,  qui  otoiont  taus  ChioCiens,  et  dont  pliiEieuTG  avoicnt  ete  instiuits 
des  I'enfence  avec  eoin,  ne  Sfussent  pas  que  Jane  un  besotn  ils  pau- 
Toient  conferer  ht  Bapteme ;  car  de  tear  aveu  ils  avaient  laissS  mouiir 
jusqu'  i  300  Enliins  sans  leur  procurer  I'adaption  Divine,  qui  est  le 
fruit  de  OB  Sacroraent," — Histoire  de  S.  Vojmngue,  torn,  i,,  liv.  -vi.,  p. 
474. 

t  See  Ch.ihlevou,  Hist,  de  S.  Domingue,  torn,  i.,  liv.  vi.,  p.  475. 
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survived  the  declaration  of  peace  for  littJe  more  than 
a  year. 

The  foregoing  revolt,  being  confined  to  few  people 
and  within  narrow  limits,  had  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  principal  march  of  events  in  the  Indies,  which  now 
were  naturally  dependent  on  the  extensive  countries 
which  Cortez  had  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
nish  crown. 


New  Spain  being  conqnei-ed,  and,  to  some  extent, 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  the  main  work  of  conquest 
for  that  part  of  the  New  World  may  be  considered  to 
Lave  been  sufficiently  accomplished.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  conquered  nations ;  and, 
could  that  be  thoroughly  exemplified  as  it  existed  for 
a  hundi-ed  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it 
would  go  far  to  exhaust  that  veiy  important  part  of 
the  world's  history  which  consists  in  the  relations  of 
the  conquerors  to  the  conqnei-ed.     Every  variety  of 
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form  whieh  sulDJcetion  has  ever  taken  was  exemplified 
in  the  state  of  the  Indians,  at  some  period  or  other, 
daring  the  course  of  these  hundred  years ;  and  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  as  in  a  magical  contest,  when  ejected 
from  one  form  of  heing,  fled  into  another,  forever  en- 
gaged in  taiHIng  the  wisest  laws,  hriefs,  edicts,  and 
ordinances,  not  less  than  the  maxims  and  the  conduct 
of  good  men,  which  were  arrayed  against  it. 

The  history  of  a  cause  seema  much  less  interesting 
than  that  of  one  great  man  or  of  a  people ;  but,  could 
the  historian  really  tell  it,  it  would  be  the  story  of  all 
stories,  and  would  ciicliant  a  listening  world.  It  seems 
to  abide  in  dates,  and  public  documents,  and  resolu- 
tions of  public  assemhhes — in  short,  in  the  material 
husk  of  events,  and  forms  a  nan-ative  which  even  seri- 
ous and  dutiful  readers  are  very  glad  to  have  passed 
over.  Xet  the  most  beautiful  part  of  private  life,  the 
silent  revolutions  in  men's  souls,  the  most  quiet  hero- 
ism on  earth,  are  all  to  be  found  twined  together  in 
one  continued  chain  of  finely-wrought  action  and  med- 
itation, constituting  the  secret  history  of  a  great  cause. 

Consider  tlie  growth  of  opinion  in  any  one  man's 
mind ;  how  crudely  the  opinion  is  formed  at  first  in 
his  thought;  how  he  is  affected  hy  discussion  with 
friends,  by  controversy  with  sincei-e  opponents,  hy 
some  remote  analogy  in  present  life  or  in  past  history ; 
how,  strange  to  say,  when  his  mind  has  apparently 
been  disengaged  from  the  subject,  he  finds,  all  of  a 
sudden,  great  growth  or  change  of  opinion  has  been 
going  on  in  him,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
thinking  while  he  had  been  sleeping.  Then,  if  the 
mind  of  this  man  is  of  deep  and  fertile  soil,  how  all 
the  beautiful  influences  of  literature,  of  natural  scene- 
i,  and  of  art,  enlarge  and  modify  the  grow- 
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ing  opinion — ^hardly  now  to  be  called  ty  bo  small  a 
name  as  an  opinion,  but  a  cause — how  his  thought  is 
modified  by  chance  remarks  from  his  fellows,  which 
were  not  meant  to  influence  him — those  remarks  wliich 
teU  so  much  upon  most  of  us,  because  tlie  moral  we 
draw  from  them  is  all  our  own. 

Imagine,  too,  that  from  some  fitness  of  tlie  season, 
as  in  great  scientific  discoveries,  so  in  the  breaidng 
into  light  of  a  great  cause,  the  same  processes  ai'e  go- 
ing on  in  many  minds,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  invisibly ;  nay,  we  may  imag- 
ine that  all  good  powers  aid  this  cause,  and  brave  and 
wise  thoughts  about  it  float  aloft  in  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  as  downy  seeds  are  borne  over  the  fruitful 
face  of  the  earth.  And,  if  good  powers  do  regard 
these  things,  imagine  the  pity  and  the  sonow  with 
which  they  behold  the  right  man  taking  the  wrong 
side,  and  the  vii-tues  of  a  man  put  into  the  scale  of 
oppression  and  of  cruelty. 

Then  consider  how  the  ordinary  motives  and  occur- 
rences of  life  aiFcct  the  growth  of  this  great  cause ; 
how  it  is  lapped  in  the  indolence  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate men,  now  strangled  by  cares,  now  overpowered 
by  the  loud  noises  of  really  unimportant  events,  now 
oppressed  by  a  vicious  conservatism,  now  iairly  con- 
quered by  sophistry,  so  that,  like  some  great  subteiTa- 
neaii  river,  it  is  forced  to  descend  into  the  soil,  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  few  faitliful,  until,  being 
a  divine  thing,  it  emerges  clear  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  unobservant  men  suppose  that  it  has  sprung  up 
among  them  for  the  first  time. 

Soon  it  enters  on  a  larger  cai-eer,  is  at  one  time  fur- 
thered, at  another  hindered,  by  men's  vanity,  partakes 
largely  of  love,  of  honor,  and  ambition,  enters  into 
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the  intrigaes  of  courts,  of  senates,  of  administrations, 
IS  torne  ont  in  fleets  and  armies,  and  comes  forth  to 
conc[«er  or  to  die. 

The  history  of  enGOwAendas  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
branch  of  the  greatest  pubUc  cause  the  world  has  jet 
seen,  and  embraces  all  the  hopes,  influences,  and  ■vicis- 
situdes that  have  been  described  above. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Italian  gentleman,  Eenzoni,  we  have  no  instance  of  an 
independent  traveler  going  to  the  New  World,  and 
making  his  remarks  upon  ^'ia  state  of  society  in  it. 
But,  if  there  had  been  such  travelei-s,  the  aspects  which 
the  conquered  country  would  have  presented  to  them 
would  have  been  very  various  and  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. They  would  have  seen  some  Indians  with 
marlta  in  their  faces  toiHng  at  the  mines,  while  other 
Indians,  unbranded,  and  perhaps  with  their  wives, 
were  also  engaged  in  the  same  unwelcome  toil.  They 
would  have  noticed  some  Indians  at  work  in  domestic 
offices  in  and  about  the  Spanisli  houses  ;  other  Indians 
employed  in  erecting  public  buildings  and  monasteries ; 
others  working,  in  their  rude,  primitive  way,  upon  their 
own  plantations ;  others  occupied  in  the  new  employ- 
ment, to  them,  of  fending  cattle  brought  from  Spain ; 
others  engaged  in  manufiictories  of  siUt  and  cotton ; 
others  reckoning  with  king's  officers,  and  involved  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  minute  accounts.  Every  where, 
on  all  roads,  tracks,  and  by-paths,  they  would  have 
seen  Indians  carrying  burdens ;  and  these  travelers 
must  have  noticed  the  extraordinary  fact  that  an  ac- 
tivity in  commerce,  war,  and  public  worlis,  greater  per- 
haps than  that  of  Europe  at  the  same  time,  was  de- 
pendent, as  regards  transport,  upon  men  instead  of 
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besiBts  of  burden.  Sucli  a  state  of  things  the  world 
Lad  never  seen  before. 

Then  aci'oss  the  path  of  these  travelers  would  have 
moved  a  small,  stern-looking  body  of  Spaniards,  fully- 
armed,  and  followed  by  more  thousands  of  Indians 
than  the  men  in  armor  numbered  hundreds — probably 
five  thousand  Indians  and  three  hundred  Spaniards. 
These  were  about  to  make  what  they  call  an  entrance 
{enirada)  into  some  unknown  or  half-known  adjacent 
country.  If  the  travelers,  without  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  conquerors,  could  have  gained  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  a  few  words  with  any  of  the  Indians 
engaged  in  these  various  ways,  they  wouH  soon  haie 
heard  narratives  varying  in  a  hundred  pai-timlars,  but 
uniform  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  Indians  were 
all  unwillingly  engaged  in  working  toi  alien  masteis. 

We  have  no  such  accounts  of  tia\elera  to  aid  us, 
neither  will  the  formal  accounts  of  the  historian  tluow 
much  light  upon  this  matter.  It  is  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  (and  it  is  tiom  lawyers 
and  priests  that  most  information  is  to  bo  derived  in 
this  all-important  part  of  the  history)  that  all  the  his- 
torians, Gomara,  Eemesal,  Herreia,  Torquemada, 
though  treating  of  political  matters,  put  aside  the 
question  of  encoiniendas — that  subject,  however,  be- 
ing, as  the  lawyer  well  observes,  the  end  to  which  all 
these  political  matters  were  directed,"  This  is  not 
surprising;  the  same  thing  may  bo  observed  in  The- 
ology as  in  History ;  and  it  must  have  occuiTed  to  ev- 
ery studious  person  how,  in  the  cloud  of  comment  on 
a  difficult  passage  in  the  Bible,  the  commentators  often 
seem  to  avoid  the  whole  gist  of  the  diiBeulty.     It  is 

*  "  Siendo  el  fin  a  que  todaa  se  dirigcn." — Antonio  ee  Leon, 
Tratiido  de  Confirnmciones  Beales,  parte  i.,  cap.  4.     Madrid,  1630. 
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cui-ions  that,  in  the  worka  of  a  rougli  soldiei-*  of  that 
period,  who  merely  aimed  at  giving  an  account  of  how 
Indians  should  be  made  war  upon,  there  is  a  keen  per- 
ception of  what  was  tlie  real  difScnlty  of  the  Conquest, 
namely,  tlie  division  of  the  spoil.  He  juatly  declai-es 
that  the  day  when  a  commander  had  to  apportion  In- 
dians among  his  followers  was  the  most  emhairassing 
day  of  his  career ;  and  if  the  captain  were  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  soldier,  such  aa  Cortez,  the  embar- 
rassment would  be  greatly  enhanced  to  him  by  his 
keen  perception  of  the  importance  of  his  proceedings. 

I  can  not  better  begin  this  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which,  however,  if  once  understood, 
will  reward  all  the  attention  it  requires,  containing  in 
it  the  end  and  object  for  which  this  work  was  written, 
than  by  giving  a  precise  definition,  according  to  the 
best  Spanish  legists,  of  what  an  encomienda  was.  It 
was  "  a  right,  conceded  by  royal  bounty  (a  Ttierced  y 
voluntad  del  BeyX)  to  well-deserving  persons  in  the 
Indies,  to  receive  and  enjoy  for  themselves  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  who  should  be  assigned  to  them,  with 
a  charge  of  providing  for  the  good  of  those  Indians 

*  DlEQO  DH  VaHGAS  MaCHCCA. 

t  These  words  wore  oonsidecei  to  limit  (to  encomienda.  to  one  life  ; 
"  Eran  con  el"  (el  here  meant  the  above  ivorde,  nterced,  &c.)  "  las  En- 
comiendas  por  sola  una  vida :  porqvie  no  dura  (naa  la  meroed  i  volim- 
tad  del  Rey  en  laa  gracias  i  mercedee ;  que  eomo  son  pejaonales,  ae 
extinguen  can  la  persona,  ein  passar  a  auceseor.  Assi  se  clan  oy  las 
plazas  de  Presidcnles,  Oydores,  Alcaldes  del  Crimen,  OfioialcB  R«alcs ; 
i  otros  oficios  destos  i  de  aquellos  Reynos,  que  se  reputan  de  por  vlda, 
pnresta  clausula." — Antonio  de  Leon,  Con^rmiwionesKenics,  parte  i.. 

The  limitation  was  not  an  afterthought,  for  we  find  the  expTession 
caanio  mieslra  merced  e  voljintad  fuere  c  no  mas  in  the  letter  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  ColombiiH,  dated  1509,  granting  him  permission  to  make  re- 
'  se  vol.  i.,  p.  217, 
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in  epkitual  and  temporal  matters,  and  of  inhabiting 
and  defending  the  provinces  where  these  encomiendas 
should  be  granted  to  them."* 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  will  not  be  a 
very  attractive  subject ;  but  if  we  find  it  uninterest- 
ing, it  will  only  be  from  our  want  of  knowledge  or 
want  of  imagination.  We  proudly  follow,  identifying 
ourselves  with  him,  some  merely  stupid  or  selfish  con- 
queror, and  scarcely  spend  a  few  poor  thoughts  upon 
the  fate  of  millions,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  aifected  in  a  thousand  wajs  by  hia  conquests. 
In  this  particular  ci?e  of  the  conquest  of  America, 
there  was,  however,  moie  it  liizaid  for  mankind  than 
had  ever  occurred  before  oi  can  well  occur  hereafter. 
Distant  Africa  was  immediatelj  to  feel  the  effect  of 
even  slight  changes  ot  legislation  at  the  Spanish  court, 
and  the  petty  conque<*ts  of  some  ignorant  captain,  and 
tho  obscure  endeavois  of  9ome  humble  priest,  were  to 
he  magnified  in  the  most  gigantiu  and  portentous  man- 
ner, and  to  he  felt  heieafter  throughout  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  If  mere  destruction  of  life,  the  life  of 
men  like  ourselves,  fee  taken  into  account,  this  eon- 
quest  and  its  consequences  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  transactions  hi  history  ;  for,  however  we 
may  grieve  to  hear  it,  further  research  only  more  and 
more  supports  the  statements  of  Las  Casas,  who  was 

*  I  have  framed  the  above  dBSiiiCion  ftom  Soloezano  (Pditica  In- 
diana, lib.  iii.,  cap,  3,  Madrid,  X647),  omitting  that  part  of  his  definition 
which  appliea  to  later  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Enctmienda. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  which  the  Indiana  had  upon  llie  good  of- 
fices of  their  encowieTideros,  Acost*  is  very  decisive.  "  Sunt  proprie 
aaBcepibres  Indorum,  eive  Palroni  (ita  enim  appellarD  malo,  quoa  vu!- 
gus  nostrom  suo  sermone  Encomsnderos  vocat)  quLbas  pro  cura,  ac 
pTovidentia,  quam  gerere  debent  hominiim  sue  fldei,  ao  tufels  coni- 
miBSornm,  licet  sane  ttibuta  quadam  vidssim  capcro."'— Be  procuran- 
da,  salute  Indorum,  lib.  iii,,  cap,  10,  p.  386.     Colonic  Agrippins,  1696. 
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wont  to  estimate  the  loss  of  lives  Tjy  miUiona — a  way 
of  talking  which  has  ever  since  seemed  to  imply  great 
exaggeration,  hut  which  we  must  henceforth  listen  to 
with  respectful  attention,  if  not  with  complete  assent. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  careful  i-eadei-  is 
that  the  foregoing  definition  of  eneomienda  will  by  no 
means  justify  or  account  for  the  various  kinds  of  forced 
service  which  I  picture  those  travelers  to  have  seen 
who  might  have  visited  the  Spanish  Indies  within  the 
first  fifty  years  after  its  conquest.  But  this  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be  easily  explained.  Tlieae  encomi- 
endas  were  not  given,  theoretically  at  least,  until  after 
the  complete  conquest  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  given.  During  the  time  of  war,  those  Indians 
who  were  made  prisoners  were  considered  slaves,  and 
wei'e  called  Indios  de  guen-a,  just  the  same  as  when 
the  Spaniards  made  war  upon  the  Moors  of  Earbary, 
the  slaves,  in  that  ease,  being  called  Berberiscos, 

Then  there  were  the  ransomed  slaves,  Indios  de  res- 
cate,  as  they  were  called,  who,  being  origin^ly  slaves 
in  their  own  tribe,  were  delivered  by  the  cacique  of 
that  tiibe,  or  by  other  Indians,  in  lieu  of  tribute. 
Upon  this  it  must  be  remai-ked  that  the  word  slave 
meant  a  veiy  diiferent  thing  in  Indian  language  from 
what  it  did  in  Spanish  language,  and  certainly  did  not 
exceed  in  signification  the  word  vassal.  A  slave  in 
aji  Indian  tribe,  as  Las  Casas  remarks,  possessed  his 
house,  his  hearth,  his  private  property,  his  farm,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  liberty,  except  when  at  cei"- 
tain  stated  tames  his  lord  had  need  of  him  to  build  his 
house,  or  labor'  upon  a  field,  or  at  other  similar  things 
which  occui-red  at  stated  intervals.*     This  statement 

"  "Ponjue  tenia  su  easa,  y  aa  hngar,  y  eu  peculio,  y  hazienda,  B 
Bu  mvigcr,  6  sue  hijos,  y  gozar  lie  bu  libertacl,  oomo  los  ottos  siibdiloa 
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is  "borne  out  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  from 
the  auditors  of  Mexico,  in  which  they  say  that,  "grant- 
ed that  among  the  Indiana  there  were  slaves,  the  one 
servitude  is  very  different  from  the  other.  The  In^ 
dians  treated  theic  slaves  as  relations  and  vassals,  the 
Christians  as  dogs."*  The  Audiencia  proceed  to  re- 
mark that  slaves  were  wont  to  succeed  their  masters 
in  their  seignories,  and  they  illnsti'ate  this  hy  saying 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  a  slave  who 
governed  that  part  of  the  citadel  which  is  called  Te- 
mixtitan.  Moreover,  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
this  man,  that  Cortez  himself  gave  him  the  same  gov- 
ernment after-  the  death  of  King  Quauhtemotzin.  The 
auditors  conclude  by  saying,  "  He  is  dead,  and  there 
is  here  a  son  of  his  who  went  with  the  marquis  to  kiss 
your  majesty's  hands. "f 

The  causes  for  which  these  men  were  made  slaves 
in  their  own  tribes  were  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and 
such  as  would  go  some  way  to  prove  that  the  slavery 
itself  was  light.  In  times  of  scarcity,  a  parent  would 
sell  a  son  or  a  daughter  for  two  fanegas  "sf  maize. 

libies  sus  vezino; ;  sido  eia  guando  el  seftor  avia  meneeteT  hazer  su 
casa,  0  lahrar  sa  sementera,  o  otras  cosas  aemejantea  que  se  harian  a 
BUB  ticmpoB."— f»  trataio  que  el  Obispo  de  la  Ci-udad  Real  de  Ckiapa, 
Don  FniY  Babtholomb  de  las  Casas,  6  GABina,  armpuso  por  co- 
mission  del  Consejo  Real  de  las  I«dias,  sobre  la  maleria  de  ios  Indies 
que  se  turn  hecko  ea  ellaa  esclaoos,  p.  131.    Afio  1553. 

*  "  Puesto  qae  enlre  los  Iiidios  huvieae  eaclavoa  es  cosa  mny  difer- 
ente  la  una  aervidmiibre  de  la  otra.  Elloa  los  frataban  coma  parientes 
i  vaaalloa,  los  CnBtianos  como  peTt<,s."~~ColeeciBn  de  MuSoz,  MS,, 
torn.  Ixzix, 

t  "  Aei  dicen  que  era  esclavo  un  Tapia  que  governaba  la  parte  desta 

Ciudad  que  ae  dice  Temixlitan 'A  oste  oncomenda  la  govcrna- 

cion  despuea  de  la  muorte  de  Coatetnucin  el  Marques  i  Ic  llcbo  No.  de 
Guzinau  a.  la  gucrra  donde  fue,  Ea  niuerto  i  eeta  aqui  un  hijo  euyo 
que  fue  con  cl  Marques  a  besar  las  manos  a  Vuestra  Magestad." — 
Cdeccioa  de  MuSoz,  MS.,  torn.  \x:xix. 
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The  slightest  rotbery  was  punished  with  slavery,  and 
then,  if  the  slave  gave  any  thing  to  his  relatives  from 
the  house  of  hia  master,  they  were  liable  to  be  made 
slaves.  In  cases  of  non-payment  of  debt,  as  in  the 
Roman  law,  after  a  certain  time  the  debtor  became  a 
slave.  If  a  slave  fled,  the  lord  took  the  nearest  kins- 
man of  the  fugitive  for  a  slave,  by  which  it  seems  that 
relationship  in  those  countries  had  the  inconveniences 
tliat  it  seems  to  have  in  China  now. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  ludicrous  way  in  which 
a  free  Indian  could  become  a  slave  was  by  losing  at  a 
game  of  ball,  in  which  practiced  playei'S  inveigled  their 
simple  brethren,  after  the  fashion  of  modern  sharpers, 
showing  rich  things  to  be  gained,  and  pretendmg  that 
they  themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  game. 

This  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
came slaves  among  their  o^vn  people  is  confirmed  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1525  from  tlie 
Contador  of  Mexico,  EodrJgo  de  Albornoz.*    It  is  one 

*  "  El  llano,  Catholica  Magcstad,  quo  se  hace  a  las  Indios  de  sacar  i 
hecrar  lantos  escIaToa  es  que  los  Simorea  Indios  deslas  paries  el  may- 
or servioio  e  ayuda  que  tieiien  para  poblar  i  cullivar  su  tieira,  J  dar  el 
tributo  a  los  criBtianos  a  quien  eslan  encomcndados  ca  tcner  esolavos 
dd  quien  an  esto  ae  airven  macho,  lo  eegundo  quo  como  loa  cristianos 
les  demandan  muchoa  mas  de  loa  quo  las  pueden  dar  por  contentar  a 
ios  cristianos  a  vuelta  da  10  eeciaroa  vienen  olros  6  vaaallos  que  no  lo 
son,  i  algimaa  vecaa  los  hierran  como  a  ios  esolaros  porquc  los  mcsmca 
eiendo  algunoH  librea  por  contentar  a  sua  Senores  dicen  que  son  esda- 
vos  i  lo  tercera  que  quando  no  bastan  de  Ios  vaaalloa  como  loa  Indios 
tienen  a  10  i  13  mugeres  en  especial  los  quo  son  potsonas  priniapales 
acaaio  a  tenet  30  i  30  liijos  i  traer  algunos  dellos  i  venderlos  entre  si 
quo  parccalo  tienen  pot  grangoria  como  ios  cristianos  de  loa  animales, 
lo  quarto  que  por  mui  Sciles  coaas  i  de  poco  crimen  hacen  unos  a 
otroB  esclavos  a  unos  porque  a  bus  padres  d  madres  lea  diecon  diea  6 
dace  anegaa  de  maiz,  a  otro  porque  <e  dieron  a  au  padre  siete  li  echo 
mantillas  do  ios  que  ellos  se  cubren,  a  otto  le  hacen  csclavo  poivjue 
horto  diez  mazorcas  de  maiz  n  quatro,  a.  otro  porque  aiendo  nino  le  did 
una  de  comer  medio  alo  o  uno  aunque  se  scrvicsc  do  cl,  i  asi  por  eiiaa 
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of  the  first  official  notices  that  exists,  I  telieve,  of  the 
abuses  respecting  ransomed  slaves.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter,  the  contador  gives  his  opinion  of  the  uature 
and  genius  of  tlie  people.  He  finds  them  to  be  a  race 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  as  they  had  shown  by  already 
adapting  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  the  Spaniards  as 
purchasers,*  and  he  adds  that  they  are  as  much  de- 
voted to  all  kinds  of  work  as  the  laborers  of  Spain, 
only  that  they  are  more  subtle  and  lively  {mas  subtiles 
i  vivos). 

Tlie  contador  exposes  an  evil  which  has  not  liitherto 
been  commented  upon  with  respect  to  ransomed  slaves. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  men,  made  slaves  for  such  hght 
and  ludiicrous  causes  as  have  been  i-eferred  to,  should 
exchange  a  sunny,  silten  slavery  for  the  dark,  iron  one 
of  new  and  aJien  masters  ;  but,  as  he  points  out,  when 
the  Spaniai'ds  demanded  slaves  of  the  caciques,  the 
result  was,  that,  in  order  to  content  the  Cbristians,  to 
every  ten  slaves  there  came  six  vassals  who  were  no 
slaves.  The  contador,  like  a  good  man  of  business, 
does  not  point  out  an  evil  without  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  a  remedy.  He  advises  that  a  distinction 
should  be  taken,  not  only  affecting  the  slaves  wMch 
the  caciques  shall  hereafter  deliver  but  also  those 
which  they  hid  deh\eied  and  that  this  distinction 
should  refei  to  the  original  causes  of  slavery.  For 
instance,  it  the  Inditn  tl  at  was  Tssertel  to  be  a  slave 
should  ha^e  been  born  of  slave  parents  or  if  he  should 
have  been  captured  m  any  of  their  wars  he  should  stiil 
be  considei-ed  to  be  a  slave.     But  if  he  had  been  made 

cosas  mui  facUes,  i  de  burla  se  hacen  xmos  a  otros  esclavos." — Ai  Eh- 
FEKAUOH  Carlos  V.,  Rodeico  ee  Alboenoz,  en  TcmistitdTi.  a  15  ds 
Dicicmbre,  de  1636,      Coleccian  de  Mufioi,  MS.,  torn.  Isxvji, 
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a  slave  from  any  of  these  foolisli  little  causes  {aquel- 
las  jpoquedades),  his  slavery  should  not  be  admitted. 
As  the  contador  feared,  however,  that  it  would  he  of 
no  use  to  return  those  Indians  who  might  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  free,  he  suggested  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  naboriaa  (a  native  term  for  a  sei'vant 
who  was  engaged  to  sei-ve  for  one  or  two  ycai's)  ;*  and 
he  added  that,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  se- 
cretly branded,  and  so  degraded  into  slavery,  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  an  account  of  them  in  an  offi- 
cial book,  that  so  their  masters  might  be  compelled  to 
pio  1  ce  tl  e  1  when  asked. 

I  tl  e  CO  i'!e  of  this  letter  the  contador  suggests  to 
tl  e  En  pe  o  to  send  for  the  Licentiate  Zuazo  as  a 
je  90n  who  could  give  his  majesty  "thorough  light 
1  1  nto  n  at  on"t  about  New  Spain.  This  is  the 
sa  e  Zi  tzo  who  had  been  banished  by  the  factor. 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  Las  Casas,  as  the  reader  will 
recollect,  and  was  sent  by  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  to 
accompany  the  Jeronimites  in  their  mission.  He  was 
the  man  whose  appointment  the  cardinal  compelled  the 
unwilling  privy  councilors  to  sign.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  trace  this  connection,  and  to  see  how  a  good 
cause  gi-adually  gathers  fitting  men  to  aid  it. 

*  For  a  definition  of  this  term,  see  the  following  passage  from  An- 
tonio DE  Leon;  "Comen^aron  luego  algunos  Religiosoa  a  dudar,  &e 
la  justifieacion  desle  repartimienlo  :  por  lo  qual  se  deolaro,  quo  no  avia 
de  set  Ae  par  vida,  saio  que  las  Indios  avian  de  aervir  por  Naborias,  d 
Tapiaa,  qua  era  servicio  da  uno  6  dos  bEos,  i  despues  por  otros  dos,  i 
Esi  temporalmente." — Canfirmaciones  Renins,  parte  i.,  cap.  i. 

t  "1  si  asei  iesto  como  de  tado  lo  doinaa  deslas  partes  Vnostra 
Magestad  q^uisiere  largamente  ser  informado  mande  eniblar  li  la  Espa- 
£oIa  por  el  Licenciado  Zua^to  que  ba  estado  en  las  islaa  oclio  6  dicz 
anoB,  1  en  esta  tierra  ha  diaa  que  le  conooen  bien  muchos  del  conaejo, 
i  tiene  mucha  espeticncia  !  bondad  e  podra  dai  eiitera  luz  6  infotma- 
cion  a  Vueetra  Mageetad  de  todo  en  especial  daetaque  es  uiiii  diferente 
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I  do  not  know  'whether  any  direct  answer  was  given 
to  the  important  letter  of  the  Contador  of  Mcxieo,  "but 
in  the  following  year  a  general  order  was  issued  from 
the  court  of  Spain  that  all  authorities  in  the  Indies 
should  ascertain  who  possessed  Indian  slaves  taken 
from  their  own  eountry,  and  that,  if  these  slaYes  wish- 
ed it,  they  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country, 
provided  it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience ;  and, 
if  that  could  not  he  done,  thoy  should  he  set  at  lihei-ty 
where  they  wci«,  if  they  could  talie  care  of  themselves. 
It  was  further  added  that,  if  the  said  Indians  were 
Christians,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  would 
foUow  to  their  souls.*  This  general  order,  which 
seems,  at  first,  very  large  and  very  strong,  was,  I  im- 
agine, entirely  inoperative,  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tions allowed ;  and  it  was  probably  not  meant  to  apply 
to  slaves  of  war  or  slaves  of  ransom,  but  rather  to 
slaves  of  commerce,  for  a  custom  began  to  arise  of  im- 
porting in  large  numbers  Indian  slaves  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  West  India  islands,  and  to  Spain  itself. 

However,  in  1528,  if  not  before,  a  great  step  was 
taken,  which  affected  both  slaves  of  ransom  and  slaves 


de  todas  las  otras  leks  b  tiertas." — Al  Empebadob,  Ronmoo  he  Ai 
uoKNoi.      Coleccion  de  MuNOZ,  MS.,  torn,  Ixxva. 

*  "  Que  las  Juaticiaa  procurasen  de  saber  quienGS  tcnian  Indies  E) 
clavos,  trairjos  ile  eub  Tieiraa  ;  i  querieniJo  ciloa,  los  Iiiciesen  bolver 
ellas,  si  buenamentc,  i  sin  incoiuodidad  se  pudieso  hacer  ;  i  no  ee  pi 
dieado,  loa  pueieseii  en  na  libectad,  eegun  que  para  ella  le  dlese  lugar 
la  capacidad  de  eus  Personas,  teniendo  ccnsideracion  al  provecbo  de 
loB  Indios,  para  que  fuesen  tratadoa  coino  libres,  bien  mantenidos, 
govemadoa,  sin  darles  dsmaaiado  trabajo;  £  que  si  los  dichos  Indios 
fueecn  Chiistianos,  no  se  dexasen  bolver  a  sus  tierras,  per  el  peligro 
que  a  3U3  'Animas  se  les  seguia." — Heuheba,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec. 
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of  war.  This  was,  that  the  government  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  branding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  done  by  private  persons.  As  this  is  a  very  im^ 
portant  piece  of  legislation,  and  is  briefly  expressed,  it 
may  be  given  in  full.  "  By  reason  of  the  disorder  in 
making  slaves,  and  selling  free  Indiana  that  are  not 
slaves,  it  is  commanded  tliat  whosoever  shall  possess 
Indians  whom  he  asserts  to  be  slaves  sliaU  present 
them  before  the  authorities  (?«  jicsticici^  in  the  place 
where  the  royal  officers  may  be,  and  show  the  title  or 
cause  why  these  men  are  slaves ;  and,  the  authorities 
approving,  the  slave  shall  be  inscribed  by  a  scrivener, 
and  branded  with  an  iron,  which  only  the  authorities 
shall  keep,  and  no  private  person.  The  Indian  who  is 
found  to  have  been  made  a  slave  unjustly,  let  him  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  notification  made  by  the  public  crier." 

This  document  was  executed  at  Madrid  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1528,  and  is  signed  by  Cobos,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.* 

The  same  year  was  signalized  by  a  royal  order  in 
favor  of  the  negroes,  which,  though  it  a  little  interrupt 
the  thread  of  the  naiTative,  must  find  a  place  here.  It 
says  that,  in  order  ia  animate  the  negroes  to  work,  and 
to  induce  them  to  raaxry,  the  Emperor  ia  informed  that 
it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  pur- 
chase their  fi-eedom,  fixing  the  rate  at  twenty  maJ-ks 
of  gold  at  the  least ;  and  he  desires  the  authorities  to 

*  "  Pot  la  desotden  en  hacer  eaclavos  !  vendetlos  a  Indios  libres  que 
qualquieta  que  tonga  Indios  que  pretenda  esclavos  loa  presonto  ante 
la  Jiisticia  on  ei  iugar  do  esten  ios  Oficiales  Reales,  i  mUBBtren  el  ti- 
tulo  0  cauea  porquc  lo  son,  i  aprobandolo  la  Justicia,  se  oscriban  por 
el  Escribano  i  se  hietren  con  el  hierro  que  solo  la  Josticia  tondra,  i  no 
particular  alguno.  El  que  se  halle  ser  hecho  esclavo  mjuatamenta 
pdiigaae  en  libertad  i  pregonese."  —  Provision  Benl ;,  Secrktakio  Co- 
voB,  Madrid,  19  de  Setiemhre,  1538.     Coteccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn. 

Vor,.  TTI.— F 
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consider  of  this,  and  to  let  him  know  their  opinion.* 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  answer  given  in  reply  by 
the  authorities  at  Mexico. 

In  the  following  year,  1529,  when  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  going  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  he  sent  orders 
from  Barcelona  to  the  Council  of  Castile  that  they 
should  discuss  and  resolve  upon  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Indies.  The  resolutions  they  came  to  and 
the  orders  they  gave  will  be  more  largely  mentioned 
hereafter ;  but  in  this  matter  of  branding  slaves  it  may 
be  noticed  that  they  forbade  that  any  Indian  should 
be  made  a  slave,  and  ordered  that  those  who  had  been 

*  "  Assimismo  Boy  informado,  que  para  quo  los  negros,  que  ee  pas- 
san  a  eaaas  partes  se  assegurasscn  y  no  Be  al^aesen,  ni  se  ausentaBBen 
y  EC  aniraasBcn  a  trabajar  y  servir  a  eus  duefios,  eon  mas  yolimtad  de- 
mas  de  casallos,  seria  bien  quo  serviendo  cierto  tiempo,  j  dando  cada 
uno  a  ea  dueSo  hasla  veynte  marooa  de  oro,  por  lo  menae,  y  dende  si- 
riba  lo  que  d  vosolros  os  pareoiere,  scgun  (a  caJidad  y  condioion  y  edad 
de  cada  uno,  y  a  este  respeto  Eubiondo  6  abasando  en  el  tiempo  y  pre- 
cio  sua  mugeres  y  hijos,  de  )os  quo  fuesscn  casados,  quedassen  libres 
y  estuvieeaen  dello  ceitinidad :  eeca  bien,  que  entie  vosotros  platiquea 
enelto,  dando  parte  a  lae  peisonas  que  vos  paieciere,  que  convenga  y 
de  quien  ee  puede  fiar,  y  me  embieye  vueatro  parecer."  —  Vasco  de 
PuoA,  Provtsiones  Cedillas  Itistracioties  de  sn  Mageslad:  ordeimn^at 
de  difantos  y  aadiencia,  parti,  la,  tmena  expedicion  de  los  negoeioa,  y  ad- 
taimslracion  de  jiisticia :  y  goverrtacKm  desla  Nueva-Espana :  y  para 
el  Buen  iratomienta  y  conservacion  de  los  Indios,  dende  cl  ono  1535, 
kasta  tste  presenie  de  63.  En  Mexico  en  casa  de  Pedro  Ocharte  1563, 
fol.  SO. 

PtfGA'a  Colleclion  of  Ordinaitces,  printed  in  Mexico  in  1663,  in  folio, 
is  the  earliBst  aunimary  of  Spanish  colonial  law  lelating  to  the  New 
World,  le  is  a  work  of  the  highest  rarity:  there  is  not  a  copy  known 
to  exist  in  England.  Tha  one  which  I  have  made  use  of  belongs  to 
John  Carter  Brown,  Eaq.,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  America, 
who  kindly  sent  it  over  to  hia  friend,  Mr.  118017  Stevens,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  consult  it.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
the  American  collectora  of  books  are  exceedingly  liberal  and  courteous 
in  the  use  of  them,  and  seem  really  to  understand  what  the  object 
should  be  in  forming  a  great  library. 
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branded  should  te  examined  to  see  wliether  they  had 
been  the  -victims  of  any  fraud.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  orders  sent  out  on  tliis  occasion  "by  the 
council  were  given  by  way  of  instructions  to  the  sev- 
eral governors  in  the  Indies,  and  not  by  way  of  com- 
mand,* for  certainly  this  order  about  slaves  was  not 
carried  into  effect  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  1528,  a  less  promising  but  more  effect- 
ual order  had  been  written  by  Secretary  Cobos,  at  the 
command  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  tlie  Audiencia  of 
Mexico,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  Mexico,  and  TIascala, 
commanding  them  to  look  very  sharply,  not  only  for 
the  future,  but  into  the  past,  as  to  the  causes  and  jus- 
tifications of  the  wars  and  forays  that  had  been  made 
in  that  country  against  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter  the  Emperor  tells  the  authorities  that  they 
have  to  take  notice  of  the  quality  of  the  injuries  which 
the  Indians  had  done  to  justify  their  being  declared 
slaves. t  This  searching  investigation  fonns  a  strong 
contitiBt  to  the  vague  permission  given  by  the  cele- 
brated Hequerimiento  used  in  Ferdinand's  time. 

The  foregoing  order,  however,  was  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  one  that  was  issued  by  Charles  in  the  year 
1530,  in  which  he  declares  that,  let  the  war  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  be  ever  so  just,  even  if 
it  be  commanded  by  himself,  or  by  whoever  shall  have 
his  authority,  they  shall  not  dare  to  capture  Indians, 

*  "  Otro  ai  parece,  tine  estoa  articuloB  o  los  que  se  huvieren  de  or- 
denar,  vaya,n  por  via  de  instrucicni,  paia  b1  Gavacnador,  □  Piesidente, 
J  no  por  precepto." — Ahtomio  de  Remesal,  Hisloria  de  San  VinceiUe 
de  Chiapa,  y  Guatemala,  lib.  ii,,  cap.  5,     Madrid,  1619. 

f  "  Aveis  de  tener  reapecto  a  la  calidad  de  los  daflos,  que  los  dlcliOB 
Indios  liiiieroii,  para  podor  Ecr  dedarados  por  esdavos." — Poga,  Pro- 
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and  to  hold  them  as  slaves  any  where  throughout  his 
dominions  in  the  Indies  already  discovered  or  to  be 
hereafter  discovered.*  This  is  very  emphatically  laid 
down,  and  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  up-hill  work 
of  humane  legislation. 

It  is  manifest  from  casual  notices  that,  for  some 
time  after  the  period  of  the  last-named  royal  order,  the 
official  branding  went  on,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
principal  authorities  in  the  Indies  were  resolved  to 
discountenance  the  practice.  Both  the  A.udienaia 
and  the  Bishop  of  Mesico  address  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror, complaining  that  the  official  branding-iron  for 
ransomed  slaves  {hierro  de  reseat^  had  been  conceded 
to  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala.  The  Audiencia  say 
that  it  will  be  the  total  ruin  of  that  land  (Guatemala).f 
The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  political  economist,  notices  that  slaves  are  said 
to  be  worth  only  two_pesos,  having  been  worth  the  pre- 
ceding year  forty  ^esos  at  Mexico  ;|  by  which  he 
means,  I  think,  to  show  that  tliis  permission  to  make 

*  "Hasta  tanto  quo  eBpressamente  rcToquemos  n  euspendamos  lo 
contenido  en  esla  nuesCra  carta  haiiendo  eapressa  mincioii  della  niii- 
gun  nueatro  govemaiJor  ni  capitan  ni  alcajdo  ni  otra  peraona  tie  qaal- 
quier  estado  diSidad  y  oficio  y  condldon  qua  sea  en  tiempo  de  guerra, 
aunque  sea  justa  y  mandada  hazet  por  noa  6  por  qoien  nuestro  podsr 
uviere  eean  oeados  de  cautivar  a  loa  dichos  Indioa  de  !aa  diohaa  Indias 
ialas  y  tlerra  lirme,  del  mar  oceano  descubieiCaa  ni  por  descubrir  ni  te- 
ner  !os  pot  los  eaclavos." — Pdgji,  Provisiones,  fol.  65. 

t  "  For  carta  del  Licanciado  Marroquin  Elccto  de  Guatemala  tena- 
Kioa  certimidad  de  harerse  concedido  ol  hierro  de  lescate  para  hacer 
esclavos.  Remeiliese  porqae  sera  talalmente  perdician  de  aquella  li- 
erra." — Al  Empeesdor,  Addiencia,  Efiscoftib,  SitwEEOH,  Maldoka- 
Do,  Ceinos;  Mexico,  5  Agoslo,  153S.     Cofeccion  <ie  Munoz,  MS.,  torn. 

t  "  Haberse  concedido  hierro  a.  Gu^mala  sera  acabac  aquella  tiec- 
la.  Dicen  que  valen  los  esclavos  a  S  pesos  valiendo  el  aflo  pasado 
aqui  a  40." — Al  Empbhadoe,  Episoopus  Sancti  Dominici  ;  Mexico,  8 
ds  Agosto  lie  1533.      Colecdon  de  MuSoi,  MS.,  torn.  Ixiii. 
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slaves  had  increased  tho  num"bers  and  overstocked  tlie 
market. 

A  similar  privilege  of  using  the  kierro  de  reseate, 
■with  a  terrible  extension  of  it  to  the  kierro  de  guerra, 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Compostella,  a  place  distant 
from  Mexico  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  where 
the  authorities  were  displeased  hecause  these  privi- 
leges only  were  conceded  to  them.* 

The  general  state  of  the  case  at  this  period  I  imag- 
ine to  have  heen,  that  in  the  more  civilized  places,  such 
as  Mexico,  where  authority  trod  with  a  firm  step, 
Charles's  orders  wei^e  implicitly  obeyed ;  for  instance, 
that  Ilia  command,  given  in  1530,  that  no  slave  should 
he  made,  even  in  a  just  war,  was  obeyed,  and  also 
tliat  the  ordei's  given  \ij  the  Council  of  Castile,  by 
way  of  instiTJction,  were  attended  to,  and  that  no  slaves 
of  ransom,  even,  were  allowed.  In  more  remote  places, 
such  as  G-oatemala,  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  natives  were  under  some  regulations,  and  thei-e 
were  no  Indies  de  guerra  ;  whereas,  in  very  remote 
and  newly  settled  plices  the  origiml  abuses  were  in 
fuH  force  Th  s  makes  the  story  of  these  cou  ti  s  so 
difficult  to  t  11  fo  t  wl  ite  e  t  ne  j  ou  take  t  { 
each  of  tl  e  c  1  eg  s  it  i  1  ff  e  t  age  t  d  stc  te  of 
progress  i  1  laws  in  1  ordmancea  wh  cJ  a  e  f  11 
vigor  in  0  e  stite  are  e  t  rely  di  regarded      a  oti  e 

Indeed  thro  gho  t  m  o  le  th  t  i  }  in  el  orit  on 
might  tal  e  place  the  cond  to  of  the  I  1  ins  t 
was  necesai  y  for  three  th  nga  to  he  favoral  le  tl  e  e- 
to ;  namely,  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  court,  the 
*  "  Las  Mercedes  de  embiamos  los  hierroa  de  re.scate  i  de  guerra  son 
mui  cMrias.  Son  eat™  naturales  miii  barbaros." — Al  EwpEBAnoii, 
Ciadad,  de  C'ompestda,  Alonso  ee  Oasteneda  Alcalde,  Fiiancisoo 
DE  TiLt.i  .....  LuiH  SiLiDo,  Eeukivaso  Pedko  Ruiz,  19  OctKbre, 
]634.     Coleecvm  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn  Ixxx. 
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disposition  of  the  rulers  in  the  Indies  to  whom  author- 
ity had  been  delegated,  and,  thirdly,  some  feasibility 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  which  the  law 
was  to  apply  at  the  time  of  its  coming  into  operation. 
I  shall  make  myself  better  understood  by  giving  a 
single  instance.  The  court  of  Spain,  as  will  hereafter 
be  seen,  found  it  requisite  to  give  minute  orders  re- 
specting the  tasks  that  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
Indians.  On  one  occasion  those  orders  came  to  a 
town  whidi  had  just  suffered  from  carthqualce.  The 
orders  were,  no  doubt,  set  aside ;  and,  being  once  dis- 
regarded, were  probably  not  renewed  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  circumstances  would  have 
admitted  of  their  being  carried  into  effect.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Mexico  were  genei^ally  such  as  would 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  good  laws,  as  it  had  been 
conquered  by  the  wise  Cortez  with  far  less  devasta- 
tion* than  any  other  part  of  the  Indies ;  and  Las  Ca- 
SA8  himself  admits  that  the  state  of  the  Indians  there 
was  better  than  any  where  else. 

Tiie  last  notice  which  I  find  of  any  thing  concern- 
ing slaves,  before  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees 

*  There  U  an  admirable  note  on  tliia  subject  by  Loeenzika,  the 
AichbiBhop  of  Mexico,  in  liis  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cortez,  where, 
spelling  of  tho  Indians,  he  says  :  "  Son  las  Labiadorea  de  la  Tieira, 
sin  ellos  qaedaria  sin  cultivo,  y  e]  motivo  de  embiarse  CanCa  Rlqueza 
de  Nueva-Espaila,  es  porque  hay  Indios  :  Nueva-Espafia  mantiene  con 
Sitviados  a  las  Islas  Pliilipinas,  que  en  lo  anieno  es  un  Paraieo  tetre- 
nal ;  a  la  lala  do  Cuba,  y  Plaia  de  la  Habana,  no  ohatante  que  abunda 
de  mucho  aziicar,  J  Cacao  :  a  la  Isla  de  Puerto-Rjco,  quo  parece  la 
maa  fnrtil  de  toda  la  America,  y  a  ofiaa  Islaa  :  ultimamenle  la  Flota, 
que  Bale  de  Vera-Croa  para  EapaEa,  es  la  mas  interesada  de  todo  el 
Mundo  en  crecida  anina  de  Moueda,  y  todo  esto,  en  mi  concepto  es, 
por  que  hay  IndioB,  y  en  Cuba,  y  en  Puerto-Rico  no,  y  quanto  mas  ea 

cerd  el  Haber  Real,  el  Comerclo,  hs  Minas.  y  tados  los  Estados.  por- 
qne  la  Tilma  dellndio  a  todos  cubre." — I.okenzana,  p.  313,  note. 
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emphatically  cailed  the  New  laws,  in  1542,  was  a  royal 
order,  given  at  Toledo  in  1538,  by  which  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  buy  or  have  any  slave  of  the  Indians, 
and  no  cacique  was  allowed  to  make  slaves,  or  sell 
them.  This  did  not  apply  to  the  slaves  which  the 
Spaniards  already  possessed. 

Thus  rested  this  branch  of  the  subject  until  the  year 
1542. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

NATURE   OF  ENCOMIENDAS   EE-STATED, HISTOEY  OF  ESCO- 

MIENDAS    EESUMED  FEOM  THE   CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

OKIGINAL  PLAN    OF  COKTEZ, JUNTA,  IN  1523,  F0KBJD3 

ENCOMIENDAS. MEANWHILE  COKTEZ    HAD  GRANTED  EN- 

COMIENDAS. PONCE  DE  LEON  COMES  TO  MEXICO  AS  JUDGE 

OF  KESIDENCIA. — HIS  INSTKUCHONS  ABOUT  ENCOMIENDAS. 
— THE  QUESTION  NOT  DETB2{MINED,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
UNSETTLED  STATE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  MEXICO. 

HAVING  now  disengaged  the  main  suTyect  from 
tlie  various  important  adjuncts  which  beset  it, 
we  may  proceed  with  more  ease  to  consider  the  history 
of  the  encomienda  system,  taken  strictly  hy  itself. 
Eeferring  again  to  what  might  have  been  seen  by  an 
obaervant  person  in  the  Indies  at  any  time  within  fifty 
years  after  the  Conquest,  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
notice  certain  bands  of  Indians  who  were  more  closely 
connected  together  than  the  slaves,  either  of  ransom  or 
of  war,  whose  fate,  up  to  the  year  1542,  we  have  just 
been  ti'acing.  After  any  conquest  in  the  Indies  that 
was  not  ferociously  mismanaged  {as  was  the  case  in  the 
Terrar'firma),  the  Indians  remained  in  the  pueblos  or 
villages.  There,  according  to  the  theory  of  encomieri- 
das,  quoted  above,  they  were  to  live,  paying  tribute  to 
their  encomenderos,  who  theoretically  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  king,  and  were  to  receive  this  tribute  from  the 
Indians  as  from  his  vassals.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  would  ill  have  suited  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Spaniards.  Money  is  the  moat  convenient  thing 
to  receive  in  a  civilized  community ;  but  in  an  infant 
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colony,  personal  services  ai'e  most  in  requisition.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  are  what  were  at  once  demanded  from 
the  Indians ;  and,  in  order  that  this  demand  might 
consist  with  the  maintenance  of  these  Indian  _^we5^os, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  native  commu- 
nity should,  for  certEiin  periods  of  the  year,  quit  their 
homes,  and,  hctaldng  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Spaniards,  work  out  the  tribute  for  themselves  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  village.  This  was  called  repar- 
timiento.^  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  jurist  who 
has  written  on  tliis  suhject,  Antonio  de  Leon,  "jffe- 
pariimiento,  in  New  Spain,  is  that  which  is  made 
every  week  of  the  Indians  who  are  given  for  mines  and 
works  "by  the  judges  for  that  purpose  {los  Jueses  He- 
partidores),  for  which  tha pueblos  contiibute,  through- 
out twenty  weeks  of  the  year,  what  they  call  the  dobla 
(a  Spanish  coin),  at  the  rate  of  ten  Indians  for  every 
hundred;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  what  they  caU 
the  sencilla  (another  Spanish  coin),  at  the  rate  of  two 
Indians  for  every  hundred.  The  above  rate  was  for 
works  and  cidtivation  of  land.  When  it  was  for  mines, 
to  work  at  which  particular  pweilos  were  set  aside,  it 
was  a  contribution  for  the  whole  year,  at  the  i-ate  of 
four  Indians  for  every  hundred,  "t 

*  THa  is  the  scconil  meaning  of  (he  word  rspartinaento  in  Mexico. 
The  first  was  tiie  original  partition  oftiie  Indians  after  conquest  by  the 
chief  captain,  0(  1);  the  authorities  sent  £rom  Spain. 

t  "les  la  causa,  que  Repartwaento  en  aquella  tierra,  so  llama  cl 
que  se  haze  Cada  aemana,  de  los  IntlioE,  que  se  dan  para  minas  1  la- 
bran^as,  por  los  Juezes  ReparUdorea,  que  ay  nombrados  an  los  parti- 
dos ;  pata  lo  qual  contiibuyen  los  pueblos ;  laa  veinte  eeroanas  del 
aflo,  que  llaman  de  dobla,  li  razon  de  diez  Indioa  por  ciento,  i  las  de- 
mas,  que  llaman  de  aencilla,  a  lazon  de  doa  por  ciento,  eslo  para  la  la- 
brani;a  i  cultura:  que  si  es  para  minas,  a  que  ay  aplicados  pueblos 
particularea,  es  la  contribucion  todo  el  afio,  a  raion  de  quatro  Indies 
per  ciento." — AntoniodkLeon,  ConSriiKwioncjEeoies,  parte!.,  cap,  1. 
F2 
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The  enccrmienda,  with  thia  form  of  repartition  at- 
tached to  it,  corresponds  to  nothing  in  feudality  or  vas- 
salage, and  may  he  said  to  have  heen  a  peculiar  insti- 
tution, growing  out  of  the  novel  ciicumstances  in  the 
New  World.  The  liistory  of  the  encomienda  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ia.  the  New  World  for  many  generations, 

To  any  one  who  has  much  knowledge  of  civil  life 
or  of  history,  it  will  te  obvious  how  many  questions 
■will  ai'ise  from  such  a  strange  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
arrangement  of  labor.  What  distance  will  these  In- 
dians be  carried  from  their  homes  ?  Will  there  be  a, 
sufficient  number  left  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  native  community?  Will  the  population  of  those 
communities  be  maintained?  How  will  it  be  managed 
that  the  repartition  should  be  fair?  for,  if  otherwise,  the 
same  Indians  may  be  sent  ovci'  and  over  again,  and, 
in  fact,  be  different  ia  no  i-espect  from  slaves.  Tlien, 
again,  these  services  are  to  go  for  tribute.  Who  is  to 
assign  the  value  of  the  services  or  the  rate  of  the  trib- 
ute? More  subtle  questions  still  remain  to  he  con- 
sidered, if  not  solved.  Shall  the  tax  be  a  capitation 
tax,  so  many  pesos  for  eacli  Indian,  or  shall  it  be  a 
certain  sum  for  eacb_pMe6fo  ?  If  the  former  is  adopt- 
ed, shall  the  women  and  ehildi-en  be  liable?  Shall 
overwork  be  allowable,  so  that  the  bands  of  Indians  in 
repartiiniento  may  not  only  work  out  their  own  taxes, 
and  the  taxes  of  their  little  community,  but  bring  back 
some  small  peculium  of  their  own,  which  will  render 
them  especially  welcome  when  they  return  to  their 
friends  and  families  ?  All  these  problems,  and  others 
which  I  have  not  indicated,  were  eventually  worked 
out  by  a  course  of  laborious  and  consistent  legislation, 
to  which,  I  believe,  the  world  haa  never  seen  any  par- 
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allel,  and  wliich  must  have  a  very  consideiatle  place 
in  any  history,  aiming  to  te  complete,  that  may  here- 
after Tae  written,  of  slavery  or  colonization.  At  the 
first,  every  thing  was  as  vague  in  this  matter  as  op- 
pression could  desire ;  and  oppression  loves  vagueness 
as  its  favorite  element. 

In  the  course  of  this  history  it  hi^  been  seen  what 
was  done  by  the  earliest  discoverers  and  concLuerors 
in  respect  to  encomiendas,"  and  thei-efore  it  will  only 
be  necessaiy  to  begin  at  the  point  of  time  when  Cor- 
tea  had  completed  his  audacious  contjnest  of  Mexico. 
Cortez  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier :  he  had 
lived  in  Cuba,  and  knew  well  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians  which  had  gone  on  there,  and  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  West  India  islands.  Moreover,  as  men  arc  prone 
to  love  and  magnify  any  thing  in  which  they  have  been 
greatly  concerned,  he  was  inclined  to  rate  the  Mexican. 
Indians  much  more  highly  than  those  of  the  islands ; 
and  in  the  first  mention  that  he  makes  of  this  subject, 
the  repartition  of  the  Indians,  in  his  letters  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  he  indicates  a  project,  which,  if  it  could  have 
been  adopted,  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  those 
parts  of  the  world.  He  says  that,  considering  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mexican  Indians,  "  it  appeared  to  him  a 
grave  thing  to  compel  them  to  sei-ve  the  Spaniai-ds  in 
the  manner  in  which  those  of  the  other  islands  had 
been  compelled,  "t     But  then  the  Spanish  conquerors 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  book  ii ,  chap,  il.,  p.  147, 153, 163, 173  ;  book  iii., 
chap.  i„  p.  194;  chap,  ii.,  p.  S16,  S50  ;  book  v.,  chap,  i.,  p.  283  ;  book 
Ti.,chiip.ii.,p.357;  book  viii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  438,  449  ;  chap,  ii.,  p.  469, 
478  ;  vol.  ii.,  book  ix.,  chap,  i.,  p.  44  ;  chap,  ii.,  p.  53. 

+  "  Me  parecia  cosa  grave,  por  entoncee,  compelerles  a  qne  sirviea- 
een  a  los  Espanolcs  de  la  manera  quo  los  de  las  oWas  Islaa." — Loren- 
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must  be  maintained  and  rewarded ;  and  thia  nee 
he  had  wished  to  provide  for  out  of  the  revenues  which 
belonged  to  the  king  in  the  Indies.  But  aftei'ward, 
when  ho  came  to  consider  the  great  expense  which  his 
majesty  had  ahready  been  pat  to,  the  long  time  the 
war  had  lasted,  the  debts  which  the  Spanish  soldiers 
had  contracted,  tho  long  time  it  would  be  before  his 
majesty  could  order  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  Cor- 
tea  had  at  first  wished,  and,  above  all,  the  great  im- 
portunity of  his  majesty's  civil  servants,  and  of  all  the 
Spaniards  (in  just  or  unjust  causes,  how  sure  an  advo- 
cate is  importunity !),  and  that  he  could  in  no  way  ex- 
cuse himself,  he  was,  as  he  says,  almost  forced  to  place 
in  deposit  to  the  Spaniards  the  lords  and  natives  of 
those  provinces.  Thia  was  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
comienda  in  Mexico ;  and,  as  the  most  important  com- 
munication Cortez  had  then  to  make,  he  puts  it  last  in 
his  letter,  dated  from  the  city  of  Cuyoacan,  the  15th 
of  May,  1522. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cortez  was  not 
able  to  execute  his  first  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  n^ 
tives,  especially  as  Mexico  was  civilized,  and  aboimd- 
ed  in  shops  and  roaxkets,  and  in  a  people  ivilling  and 
accustomed  to  work  for  money,  so  that  personal  serv- 
ices might  have  "been  more  easily  dispensed  with.  The 
Spaniards,  too,  must  already  have  had  many  slaves 
made  in  the  coarse  of  the  war. 

But  such  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  for  these  de- 
voted lands.  Poverty  is  a  dreadful  conqueror,  and 
those  who  are  likely  to  he  vanquished  should  ever  pray, 
first,  that  their  conquerors  should  be  of  the  same  race 
vrith  themselves ;  and,  next,  that  they  should  come 
from  a  rich  and  well-established  country,  so  that  their 
armies  may  be  accompanied  by  a  good  commissariat 
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and  heavy  militaiy  chests.  There  are  many  countries 
where  the  inhabitants  in  modern  times  caii  sympathize 
with  these  poor  Indians  in  being  overrun  by  bands  of 
ill-fed,  ill-paid,  ragged,  thriftless,  indebted  men,  who 
can  not,  in  any  way,  afford  to  be  just  or  merciful. 
Thus,  too,  the  wi-ong-doing  of  Cortez,  in  stealing  away 
to  conquest,  as  he  did,  and  so  cutting  himself  off  from 
regular  supplies,  and  the  support  of  established  gov- 
ernment, comes  to  be  worked  out,  as  mostly  happens, 
upon  other  people ;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  was 
marred  one  of  the  moat  splendid  opportunities  for  a 
concLueror,  when  religion  and  a  far  higher  civilization 
might  have  been  intertwined  with  all  that  was  already 
good  in  the  conquered  country,  instead  of  room  being 
found  for  these  great  blessings  by  a  destruction  and  a 
desolation  in  which  they  were  unliappily  made  to  ap- 
pear as  participators. 

This  failure  of  the  original  great  design  of  Cortez  is 
peculiarly  provoking,  as,  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  New 
Spain,  it  would  have  been  favorably  received  in  the 
mother  country ;  for  the  Indies  were,  at  this  period 
(1522),  relieved  from  the  weight  which  had  pressed 
upon  them  for  nearly  thirty  year's,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  The  bishop  had  talcen 
a  warm  part  against  Corl«2.  The  cause  of  Cortez  Jiad 
been  laid  before  Pope  Adrian  when  he  was  Cardind 
Adrian  and  Kegent  of  Spain,  The  carduial  pro- 
nounced against  the  bishop ;  and,  finally,  the  affairs 
of  Cortez  were  referred  to  a  great  council,  at  which  the 
Grand  Chancellor  Gattinara  and  Monsieur  de  la  Chaux* 
assisted.  The  council  decided  in  fiivor  of  Cortez;  and, 
in  a  dispatch  dated  at  Valiadolid,  the  15th  of  October, 
*  The  Lasao,  or  Laxaoa,  of  tie  Spanish  Mstoriaiis. 
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1522,  he  was  named  Grovernor  and  Captain  Gieneral 
of  New  Spain,*  Gomaea  states  that  on  the  same  oc- 
casion power  was  given  to  Cortez  to  divide  New  Spain 
into  encomiendas.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Burgos  retired  from  court  discontent- 
ed, and  died  shortly  afterward.  His  character,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  any  time,  was  hard,  severe, 
faithful,  tenacious,  conservative.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  imfit  men  in  the  world  to  deal  with  new  things, 
which  require  pliancy  and  force  of  imagination.  He 
was  succeeded  in  tlie  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  hy  Gai-cia  de  Loaysa,  who  had  been  Gcnei-al 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  was  now  Bishop  of  Osma 
and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor.  The  hishop  was  a 
good  man,  very  devoted  to  the  Emperor's  interests, 
and  perfectly  fearless  in  giving  advice  to  him.  I  can 
not  more  briefly  indicate  his  chai-aeter  as  a  counselor 
than  hy  giving  the  foilowing  passage  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  20th  of  December, 
1530.  "  Sire,  I  enti-eat  your  majesty  not  to  eat  of 
those  dishes  which  are  injurious  to  you ;  all  the  world 
knows  that  fish  disagrees  with  your  chest ;  for  Grod'a 
sake  remember  that  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but 
should  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  others.  If  your 
majesty  chooses  to  destroy  your  own  property,  you 
should  not  endanger  wliat  belongs  to  us. 

"  Be  assured  that  I  write  in  much  distress,  for  I  am 
informed  that  your  chest  is  smnetimes  heard  further 
off  than  your  tongue  (meaning  that  he  coughs  more 
than  lie  spealis),     I  once  wislied  your  majesty  to  do 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  tliia  Junta,  see  Fkancisco  Diego  db 
SiYAs,  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  78.  Also  Heihieea,  Hist,  de  las  In- 
dins,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv,,  cap.  3. 

+  See  GoMAR*,  Crunica  de  la  Nucva-Enpana,  cap.  105. 
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some  penance  for  old  sina ;  if  you  will  change  thia  in- 
junction into  a  firm  resistance  against  gluttony,  it  will 
be  to  you  aa  meritorious  as  flint  and  scourge.  May 
God  strengthen  youi"  majesty,  according  his  grace,  and 
bless  you  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters :  Amen."* 
The  Bishop  of  Osma's  influence  is  to  he  seen,  as  I 
imagine,t  in  the  nest  important  step  taken  as  regards 
tLe  administration  of  the  Indies.  Charles  the  Fifth 
ordered  a  junta  to  he  formed  of  learned  men,  theologi- 
ans, and  jurists  {Letrados,  Teologos,  i  Juristas),  where 
the  difficult  question  of  encomiendas  was  again  consid- 
ered. The  Emperor  was  at  that  time  holding  the 
Cortes  at  Vailadolid,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
petition  on  this  subject  from  the  representative  body, 
with  an  answer  to  it  stating  that  the  Indians  could 
not  be  given  in  enc<mvienda,  or  in  any  other  way ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  letter  was  written  to  Cortez  stating  that, 
"since  God  our  Lord  created  the  Indians  free,  wo  can 
not  command  that  they  should  be  given  in  encomien- 
da."l     Las  Casas,  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor 

*  Bradfoed's  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  part  iii., 
p.  365.    London,  1850. 

t  "  La  ausencia  que  hiio  ei  Cesar  <3e  loa  Ilejnos  de  Espaoa  a  rece- 
bir  la  Corona  del  Imperio,  y  las  inquietudes  que  por  ella  sc  causaron 
en  ellOB,  y  b  poca  aficion  con  que  doji  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca, 
Obiapo  de  Burgos,  que  despachasa  los  negocios  de  Indias,  moatro  a  !as 
coaas  de  don  Fernando  Cortea,  por  laa  queias  que  del  dava  el  Adelan- 
lado  Diogo  Velazquez,  fueron  causa  que  esle  negocio  do  embiar  Ro- 
(igioaos  a  la  Nueva-EspaSa,  no  ee  deapachasBe  con  la  brevedad  que 
convenia,  haata  que  muerto  el  Obispo  de  Burgos,  se  encomendo  el  de- 
spacho  lie  las  cosae  da  las  Indias  a  don  fray  Garcia  de  Loaysa  do  la 
'Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,  y  que  avia  eido  Bu  Meetro  General,  que  a 
la  sazon  era  Obispo  do  Osma,  y  Confessor  del  Emperador.  Y  annqae 
no  tomo  la  poaaeasion  del  oficiu  de  Preaidente  de  Consejo  de  Indias, 
haata  (os  doB  do  Agoalo  de  mil  y  quinientos  y  veyiite  y  quatro,  deede 
el  ano  antes  de  veynte  y  tcea  procuro  las  eosas  de  la  Religion  de  Nue- 
va  Espiuia." — REHEsii,,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guaieinaia,  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 

t  "  Eats  permission,  o  forma  de  lepaitir,  sa  conCinuo  hasla  el  ano 
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many  years  after,  reminds  his  majesty  that  Cortez  had 
■fecen  coiimianded  to  revoke  all  that  ho  had  done  in 
this  matter ;  "  hut  the  sinner,  for  his  own  interest,  did 
not  lilte  to  do  it,  and  your  majesty  thought  always  that 
it  had  been  done,  all  people  concealing  the  truth  from 
your  majesty."*  It  would  have  heen  very  difficult, 
however,  for  Cortez  to  have  revoked  the  orders  he  had 
already  given  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1524,  he  says 
that  he  has  made  certain  ordinances,  of  which  he  sends 
a  copy  to  his  majesty.  The  copy  has  been  lost,  but 
tiie  orders  manifestly  related  to  this  subject  of  enco- 
Tmendas.  He  intimates  that  the  Spaniards  are  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  these  orders,  especially  with 
one  which  prevented  absenteeism,  compelling  them,  to 

de  mii  f  quinieiitoH  f  vcinte  i  tres  ;  que  eetando  el  empccador  don  Car- 
loa  on  las  Cortes  de  VallacIoM,  a  instancia  de  algunos  Religioaos,  por 
eslar  ya  descHbierta  la  NaBta-Espima,  y  eer  conveniente,  que  en  sua 
Provincial,  por  ser  muchas,  i  muy  pobladas,  se  introduxesse  £  orde- 
nasse  lo  qUB  uias  justilicailo  pareciesse,  mando  hazer  junta  de  Letra- 
dos,  Tedlogos,  i  Juristas,  donde  disputado  do  nuero  el  punto  de  las  En- 
comieiidas,  ealio  resuelto,  que  no  se  podiaii  dar,  ni  repartir  Indies,  por 
este,  ni  por  olro  titulo  :  dc  lo  qual  aj  una  potjcion  con  esta  respueala 
en  aquellaB  Cortes  :  i  por  ella  se  despacho  orden  a  don  Fernando  Cor- 
CIe,  para  quo  no  loE  repartiesse,  ni  ancomcndaEse.  'I  la  razon  quo  la 
Real  cednla  eipressa  es,  que  haziendo  relacion  de  la  dicha  Junta,  dizo : 
Parecio,  que  Nas,  con,  Jusnas  coneiencias,  jnies  Dios  naesifo  SeSor  crio 
los  dichos  Indioa  lUn'm,  i  no  snjetoe,  no  podemoa  mandaTlas  eneomendar, 
ni  haxer  repartimienlo  deUos  a  los  Crislianos,  i  ansi  es  nueslra  volun- 
lad  qtie  se  campla." — Antohjo  bb  Leon,  Confinaacitntes  ReaUa,  parte 

*  "  Y  el  pecador  por  sa  proprio  intcreaae  no  lo  quizo  hazcr ;  y  Vue- 
stra  MageEtad  penso  siempro  que  to  bavia  liecho,  encubiiendo  todos  a 
Vuestra  Magestad  la  verdad." — Las  Casas,  EnSre  los  Remedios  que 
Don  Fray  Barlholame  de  Lai  Casas,  Oiispo  de  la  Ctu^d  Real  de  C/aa- 
pa,  refirio  pirr  laandado  del  Emperador  Rcy  naestro  seaor,  en  los  ayun- 
tanaxntos  que  mando  haxer  su  Mageslad  de  Frelados,  y  Letrados,  y 
persoitas  grandes  en  Valladolid  el  aiio  de  mil  e  qninientos  y  qnarenta  y 
dos,  para  reformaeien  de  las  Indias,  Raion  19,  p.  305.     Scvillo,  I5B3. 
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use  the  strong  expression  of  Cortez,  "  to  root  them- 
selves in  the  land."*  He  seems  to  Iiave  teen  aware 
that  these  ordinances  rather  contradicted  what  he  had 
formerly  said  to  the  Emperor ;  for,  after  advising  their 
confirmation,  he  adds,  that  for  new  events  there  ai-e 
new  opinions  and  counsels ;  "  and  if,  in  some  of  those 
things  which  I  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say  to  your 
majesty,  it  shall  appear  to  you  that  I  contradict  some 
of  my  past  opinions,  let  your  excellency  helieye  that  a 
new  state  of  things  makes  me  give  a  different  opinion," 

Thus  was  the  question  of  eneomwndas  in  Mexico 
again  unsettled ;  and  there  were,  as  usual,  various 
opinions  ahout  it.  Meanwhile,  the  opinion  of  the  Val- 
ladolid  Junta  was  adopted  in  instructions  sent  out  to 
places  of  minor  importance ;  and  as  regards  Mexico, 
when  Ponce  de  Leon  was  sent  out  in  1526  to  take  a 
residencia  of  Cortez,  he  was  ordered  to  consult  with  the 
governor,  with  religious  persons,  and  with  men  of  ex- 
perience on  the  suhject  of  encomiendas,  and  also  as  to 
■what  tribute  the  Indians  should  pay.  In  case  he 
should  determine  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  given  in 
encomienda,  he  should  then  consider  whether  they 
should  remain  as  they  were,  or  he  given  as  vassals  or 
by  way  of  iief.f     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  determined 

*  "De  algunas  do  ellas  las  Espanotes,  que  en  estas  partes  reaiilen, 
no  estan  muj  satisfechos,  en  especial  <ie  aquelias,  que  los  obligan  a 
arraigaree  en  la,  Tierra,  porque  todca,  6  loa  mas,  tienoo  pensamientos 
de  Ee  haber  con  estas  Ticrras,  coiaa  se  han  habic]o  con  las  Islas,  que 
antes  se  poblaron,  que  cb  esquilniatlas,  y  liestrairlaa,  y  despues  dejar- 

las." LoEENKANi,  p.  397. 

t  "  'I  al  Licenciado  Luis  Ponco  de  Leon,  que  fuo  a  tomarla  residen- 
da  a  don  Femando  Cortes,  se  le  dio  per  instruccion  que  con  el  Go- 
vcrnadoc,  i  con  personas  religiosas,  i  de  e:i:periencia,  platieasse  sohre  el 
encomcndar  los  Indies,  i  sohre  loa  tributoa,  que  avian  de  pagar ;  por- 
quo  sobro  Bsto  avja  raucha  diveraidad  de  patocerea,  i  aviaaaae  de  lo  que 
hallasse  :  i  que  en  caao  que  pareciesse,  que  loalndioa  devian  qucdar  en- 
coinendados,pklicasse,Bi8eiiabi8n,quequedaBBencojBnentonccBCBta- 
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that  the  Indians  should  remain  free,  paying  to  the  king 
that  which  they  paid  to  tlieir  formei-  lords,  lie  was  to 
see  what  eonld  possibly  ho  done  in  the  way  of  suffi- 
cient reward  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  conq^uered  the 
country. 

The  instructions  given  to  Ponce  de  Leon  led  to  no 
result.  To  understand  the  cause  of  this  failure,  it  is 
requisite  to  recount  the  state  of  political  aftairs  at  Mex- 
ico. No  man  can  do  the  great  tilings  tliat  Cortez  did, 
and  arrive  rapidly  at  such  power  as  he  obtained,  with- 
out heeoming  the  suhject  of  envy,  especially  with 
more  regularly  constituted  and  hereditary  authorities. 
Accordingly,  wo  find  that  at  this  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  the  power  of  Coi-tez  was  a  matter  which 
excited  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Spanish  court. 
In  those  days,  when  publicity  was  more  difficult  tlian 
it  is  now,  injiu-ious  rumors  about  a  man  did  not  come 
so  easily  to  that  point  at  which  they  may  be  publicly 
denied.  Nor  were  there  the  ready  means  of  publicly 
denying  them.  That  Cortez  had  buried  Montezuma's 
gold,  that  he  took  upon  himself  almost  regal  state,  and 
that  his  fidelity  was  dubious,  were  prevalent  reports  in 
Sp^ ;  and  Ponce  de  Leon  carried  out  with  him  se- 
cret instractions  to  investigate  the  accusations  against 
Cortez,  and,  if  he  found  them  true,  to  send  him  a  pris- 
oner to  Spain.  If  not  true,  Cortez  was  to  receive  the 
appointment  of  captain  general. 

One  morning  in  July  of  the  year  1526,  Ponce  de 
Leon  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  was  received  by  Cortez 
with  all  the  proper  demonstrations  of  respect. 

van,  6  si  aeria  mejor,  que  ee  dieBsen  por  vaaalloB,  eomo  Iob  que  fienen 
loB  Cavalleros  daseos  Reynos,  6  por  via  de  feado."— Antonio  de  Leon, 
ConfirmnMOHM  Reales,  parte  i.,  cap.  1.  Sco  also  Hebeeea,  Hist,  dc 
las  Ittdios,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  14, 
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After  the  ceremonies  which  have  already  "been  de- 
scribed* had  talien  place,  the  residencia  was  proclaim- 
ed by  a  herald  stating  that  whoever  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved should  now  make  his  complaint.  What  con- 
fusion such  a  proclamation  must  have  created  in  a  gov- 
ernment so  unprecedented  as  that  of  Gortea  may  be 
imagined ;  and  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  practice 
of  taking  residencias,  apparently  a  very  plausible  one, 
was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  government  of  the  In- 
dies. Had  the  Indians  themselves  been  able  to  lodge 
their  complaints  against  the  Spanish  conciuerors,  it 
might  have  been -some  protection  for  them,  but  we  nev- 
er hear  of  their  being  allowed  to  come  into  court ;  and 
the  facility  of  making  complaints  against  the  governor, 
which  these  resideTicias  afforded,  must  have  renc[ea:ed 
him,  unlesa  a  very  stem  man,  eingularly  pliable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  captains,  the  very  men  against  whom  he 
had  to  protect  the  Indians.  Had  Cortez  resisted  the 
"importunity"  before  alluded  to,  would  he  not  have 
had  additional  enemies  to  dread  at  this  residencia? 


Note. — Keferring  to  p,  !S9,  il  appoars  that  the  numhet  of  Indiana 
taken  ont  of  say  pueblo  for  mines,  puMo  wovks,  and  agriculture  ie  not 
very  great.  But  the  trutli  is,  that  tiie  proportions  were  probably  not 
maintained,  and  that  more  Indians  were  demanded,  and  kept  for  a 
longer  time,  than  Che  taw  allowed.  As  might  bo  expected,  there  is 
very  little  direct  evidence  on  this  head.  I  have,  however,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  {which  ia  in  the  Mimoz  collection)  addressed  to  the  king  by  an 
obscure  monk,  who  was  not  in  any  official  position,  and  whom  pity 
and  Christian  charity  alone  induced  to  write. 

"  Aunque  ni  mi  bajeza  de  lugar  para  escrivir  a  Vuestra  Alteza  ni  yo 
de  oiicio  sea  ii  ello  obligado,  por  ser  nn  Religioso  simple,  pero  porque 
se  que  segun  lo  que  son  V.  S.  por  si  mismos  i  por  lo  que  los  toca  por 
la  representacion  que  tienen  i  on  el  lugar  en  que  estan,  i  que  deeean 
Gor  infotmados  de  las  cosas  do  esta  tierra,  i  ann  tambien  por  la  lastima 
que  yo  delia  i  de  au  perdicion  teiigo,  i  por  lo  que  la  ley  3e  cristiano  i 
religioso  de  la  orden  de  Santo  Domingo  me  obliga  aunque  como  digo 
no  haya  porque  yo  pueda  eecribir." — Fbay  Domiscio  de  Sjkto  Tomis 
oJ  Rey,  Col.  de  Mrnwz,  torn.  Isxsv. 
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HU  letter  is  dated  1550.  He  liveil  in  Peru,  and  he  Bays  that  in  ten 
years,  one  half,  or  even  two  thirds,  "  of  mon,  eattle,  Bnd  the  works  of 
men"  had  been  destrojed — ".  , .  hoy  ha  diez  alios  que  ha  que  yo  enttS 
in  ella,  hasta  ahora  no  hai  al  presente  la  mitad  i  de  muchas  cosas  del- 
las  ni  aun  de  tres  partes  la  una,  aino  que  todo  ee  ha  acabado." 

This  destruction  was  greatly  owing  to  the  wars  in  Peru  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  letter  the  monk  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  horri- 
ble snfferings  and  privations  of  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  Potosi ; 
and  his  conclusion  is,  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  were  taken  in  re- 
parUmzdtlo  to  work  at  these  mines  returned  to  their  own  country. 
"  Se  mueren  los  polires  como  ammtdes  sin  dueno,  .  .  .  los  que  de  eslo 
se  cscapan  jamas  baelien  a  sus  tiaras." 

The  mines  at  Potosi  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  especially 
ill  managed ;  but  similar  causes  must  have  insured  similar  results 
throughout  the  Spanish  posEessions,  and  a  recurring  series  of  deaths 
must  have  made  the  re'parlimiento  a  much  more  fatal  burden  than  it 
appears  to  be,  accoi'ding  to  its  legal  deflmtion. 

That  the  mines  in  New  Spdn  were  also  very  fatal  to  the  natives  of 
that  country  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Father  Motolmia,  before 

In  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  "  ninth  plague,"  ho  dwells 
much  upon  the  loss  of  life  among  tlie  Indians  employed  "iti  the  serv- 
ice of  the  mines."  They  came  from  seventy  leagues  and  upward,  ha 
saye,  bringing  provisions,  and  whatever  was  needful.  And  when  they 
had  arrived,  the  Spanish  mine-maslcTB  would  detain  them  for  several 
days,  to  do  some  specific  work,  such  as  blasting  a  rock  or  completing 
a  building.  The  provisions  they  had  brought  for  themselves  were 
soon  aihausted ;  and  then  the  poor  wretches  had  to  starve,  for  no  one 
would  give  them  food,  and  they  hud  no  money  to  buy  it.  The  result 
of  all  this  atrocity  and  mismanagement  was,  that  some  died  on  their 
way  to  the  mines;  some  at  the  mines;  some  on  their  way  back; 
some  (and  these  were  most  to  be  pitied)  just  after  they  had  reached 
home.     "Vokian  tides  que  luego  se  irtonan," 

Thenumberof  deaths  was  so  great  tha.t  the  corpses  bred  pestilence  ; 
and  mentioning  one  particular  mine,  Motolinia  affirms  tliat,  for  half  a 
league  round  it,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  road  to  it,  you  could  scarce- 
ly make  a  step  except  upon  dead  bodies  or  the  bones  of  men.  The 
birds  of  prey  coming  to  feed  upon  these  corpses  darkened  the  sun. 
"  Y  destoa,  y  dc  los  esclavos  q-ae  m-arieron  en  las  mrnas  fue  lanto  d  he- 
dor  qae  caasi  pesiilencia,  en  espectei  en  las  minas  de  Guaxacan,  en  las 
gnales  media  iegva  a  la  redonda  y  macka  porle  del  camina  apcnas  se 
podia  piaar  aino  aobre  kombres  6  aobre  htesos.  Y  warn  laiUas  las  aves 
y  c-iiernos  que  venian  a  earner  sobre  los  cucrpes  tmierloa  qne  ftaaiangran 
amaira  d  el  s(^," — MoiouNii's  Letter  (1541)  to  Don  Amiohio  Pi- 

MENTEL.       MS. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MEANINO    OP    THE    WOED    RESIDENCIA, OIMGIN    OF    THE 

FEACTICE  OF  TAKISG  I»:StDENCIAS  IN  CASTILE  AND  AEA- 
GON. — THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  OF  KESIDENCIAS. 

AS  several  of  the  personages  of  greatest  note  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Indies  had  to  suffer  under  a 
process  of  impeachment  (which  appears  strange  to  our 
eyes,  from  its  frequency  and  regularity)  caUed  a  resi- 
deiicia,  and  as  the  practice  of  institating  such  impeach- 
ments reaehed  its  utmost  development  in  the  Spanish 
colonial  possessions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  endeavor 
to  understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  a  residenda. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  simple  enough.  The 
judge  or  governor  subjected  to  this  kind  of  impeach- 
ment was  compelled,  on  laying  down  his  office,  or  be- 
ing deposed  from  it,  to  reside  for  a  certain  tenn  at  the 
chief  place  where  he  had  exercised  his  functions.  Thia 
enfoi-ced  residence,  being  one  of  the  most  obvious  facta 
connected  with  the  process,  gave  the  name  to  it. 

The  first  instance  that  I  have  met  with  of  the  word 
reside  being  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  investigat- 
ing, or  taking  a  residencia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Theo- 
dosictn  Code*    From  thence  it  would  naturally  make 

*  "Residere  dicuntur  de  re  qaapiam  cognoscentes  Judicee." — GloS' 
sarium  Nomicum  Codicis  T/ieodosiani. 

"  Quicumque  resideutibua  Saceidotibus  fuerit  Episcopal!  loco  detrU' 
SDB  et  nomine,  ei  diquid  vel  contra  cuatodiam  vel  contra  quietem  pufa- 
]icam  moliri  fuerit  deprehensus,  rursusque  Sacerdotium  pctcre,  a  quo 
viilclur  expulsus,  procul  ab  ea  Urbe  quam  infeciC,  Eecundum  legem 
Divia  memoriie  Gratiani,  centum  milibus  vitam  agat :  Sit  ab  eorum  co^ 
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its  appearance  in  the  Viaigotliic  codes,  which  combined 
the  Viaigothic  and  the  Roman  law. 

Throughout  the  early  records  of  Spanish  legislation 
a  steady  and  uniform  distrust  of  judges  may  be  traced. 
In  the  Fu&ro  Jusgo,^  a  Visigothic  code,  to  the  origi- 
nal of  which  the  year  700  is  assigned  as  a  probable 
date,  there  is  careful  provision  made  for  a  remedy 
against  unjust  judges  ;t  and,  in  a  spirit  which  shows 
there  must  have  been  considerable  liberty,  it  is  decreed 
that  the  judgment  which  had  teen  given  by  command 
of  the  king,  or  through  fear,  if  it  be  a  wrong  judgment, 
is  not  to  have  any  force.j: 

It  is  said  that  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  brought 
this  "  remedy"  of  the  remdencia  from  Aragon.§  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  the  word  residencia  does  not,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  occur  in  the  summary  of  the  fueroa . 
of  Aragon.  But  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  mode  of  doing  so  resembling  the  spirit 
and  mode  of  taking  residencias  adopted  in  Castile,  are 
visible  in  a  law  passed  in  1467,  which  has  i-eference  to 
the  office  of  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon.|]  In  this  law 
tibuB  aepaiatuB,  a  quorum  est  Societate  discretus." — Codex  Theadosia- 
lilts,  lib.  ni.,  tit.  ii.,  sec.  35. 

*  A  corruption  from  Forum  JudicKm. 

t  "  Et  todo  ome  que  diae,  quo  6,  el  iudea  por  sospechoso,  sis  quisiere 
del  querelial  mas  adelantre,  pues  quel  plojto  fuore  BCabado,  e  compli- 
do,  puede  apellar  antel  principo  a^uel  iudez.  Et  si  el  iudez  fuere  pro- 
vado,  6  el  obispo  quo  iutgd  tueito,  io  que  mindaron  tomar  fi  aqael  & 
qaien  lo  iutg^oii,  soa  todo  entregado,  j  el  iudez  le  ontreguc  otra  tanto 
do  Io  so,paFque  iutgo  Cuerto  etel  iudiciodemas  eea  desfecho." — Fueeo 
Jnzgo,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  i.,  sec.  S3.     Madrid,  1816. 

t  "  Que  iuyzio  que  es  dado  por  mandado  del  ley  6  par  luiedo,  si  es 
fortiiero,  que  lion  vala." — Fuero  Jjlzgo,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  i.,  sec,  37. 

^  "  Cuio  remedio  el  Rei  Catolico  D.  Fernando  V.  traio  do  Aiagon." 
— Hrhbeha,  Hisl.  de  las  Indian,  dec.  v.,  lib.  v,,  cap.  5. 

II  "  Forum  inquisitioiiie  officii  Juetitita  Aragonum,"  7  et  8.  "  Que 
los  inquisidores  del  diclio  officio  scan  tenidoa  on  cada  Un  alio  ei  prime- 
ro  do  AbrLl  estar  en  la  oiudad  de  ^aragoija  personalmcnte  :  y  en  el  di- 
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the  formidalile  word  "denunciation"  appears  instead 
of  the  mild  term  of  residencia. 

In  Castile  the  whole  process  is  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  body  of  laws  which  relate  to  the  office  of  mrreg- 
idor.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  the  judge 
to  remain  fifty  days  in  the  place  where  he  had  been 
principally  engaged  in  giving  judgments,  in  order  that 
his  residencia  might  be  taken ;  and  the  object  of  the 
sixth  law  relating  to  corregidors  is  to  change  that  time 
from  fifty  to  thirty  days,  and,  by  sequestrating  a  part 
of  their  salary,  to  insure  their  remaining  in  the  place 
until  they  had  undergone  the  process  of  residencia.* 
The  date  of  this  law  is  as  early  as  1380,  and  it  re^ 
fers  to  the  practice  as  an  established  one.  Taking 
the  above  law  in  connection  with  another  that  relates 

clio  mcs  do  Abril  y  Majo  e  ocho  dias  del  mes  de  lunio  Biguient  on  la 
dicha  oiuilaJ,  en  las  casas  do  k  Diputacioii  del  Keyno  eKercir  bus  offi- 
cios, en  osta  manera  :  Quo  qualq^uier  persona,  collegio,  univereidad  del 
dioho  Reyno,  eicepto  nos  d  nueetro  procurador  Fiscal  e  substituydos 
de  aquel  que  pretenda  sor  agraviado  por  algvino  de  loa  sobcediclioe, 
haya  de  dar  su  denunciacion  ordenada  en  romance,  y  el  processo  que 
HO  har4  tambien  en  romance." — Sainma  de  todoa  Ion  Fueros  y  Obsey 
■vancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  y  Determinadrrnea  de  micer  Micukl  del 
MoUNO,  lib.  iii.,  p.  SS,  ^aragofa,  1689.  This  woric  is  Co  be  found  In 
Ihe  well-chosen  library  of  an  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, of  Keit,  who  has  thrown  new  light  upon  Spanish  history  and 
Spanish  art. 

*  "  Como  quicr  que  Begun  derecho,  j  segun  lejes  de  nuestroe  rey- 
nos  los  juezea  y  oorregidorea  de  las  nuestras  ciudadcs,  villas  y  lugares 
de  ios  nnestros  leynos,  desque  dexan  y  salen  de  Ion  officios  lian  de  es- 
tar  cincuenta  dias  para  hiier  residencia  y  cumplir  de  derecho  &  ios 
querellosos,  y  pagar  Ios  danos  que  han  hecho  en  quaiito  tomaron  ;  han 

nsado  de  las  dichos  officios Y  mudando  el  tliniino  de  la  dicha 

residenda  mandamos  que  la  faga  de  (reynta  dias  y  no  mas." — Ordc' 
Jianfas  Regies  de  Costilla ;  por  las  gua  ks  primeramenle  se  han  de  lilrar 
loa  pleylas  cvoUes  y  crimiaaica.  (El  Rey  y  Reyna  en  Toledo,  ano  1380.) 
Ley  6,  del  liempo  gue  han  de  hazer  residencia  a  Ios  corregidores  que  fe- 
neseieren  sus  offieios,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  16.  De  Ios  corregidores.  Alcoli  de 
Henares,  1665,   Tliis  work  also  is  lobe  found  in  Mr.  Stirling'e  library. 
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to  veedores  and  visitadores,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  whole  system.  In  this  htw  the  king  and  queen 
declare  that  "  right  reason  it  is  that  they  should  know 
how  their  subjects  are  governed,"  and  they  proceed  to 
say  that  they  shall  depute  in  each  year  "discreet  per- 
sons of  good  conscience"  to  go  to  every  town,  and  see 
how  the  matters  of  govei-nment  are  conducted.* 

Again,  in  the  ensuing  law,  it  is  provided  that  the 
king  should  depute  a  person  of  the  court  to  "solicit" 
those  of  his  council  and  the  judges  that  they  should 
do  justice. t 

More  ample  research  would  prohahly  enahle  ua  to 
trace  this  institution  of  the  resldencia  from  tlje  earliest 
periods  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  downward.  The 
Spanish  jurists,  however,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  would  not  he  contented  with  such  a 
comparatively  recent  origin ;  and,'  according  to  one  of 
the  test  writers  on  Spanish  colonial  law,  the  practice 
of  taking  residencias  commences  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  is  continued  through  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  f 

*  (El  Rey  J  Rcyna  cn  Toledo,  afio  dc  1380.)  Ley  2,  que  se  guarde 
la  ley  antes  desta,  y  que  cosas  puedon  j  daven  haier  los  tales  visita- 

"  Justa  razon  es  que  iioa  aeparaos  como  nneatroB  siibdiloa  son  go- 
vemadas,  perque  podamoB  remediar  cod  ttcmpo  las  cosas  que  ovieren 
menestei:  lemedio,  mayormente  puos  &  Dioa  graciaa  los  siibditos  san 
muchos,  i  Tepartidos  en  nniclias  tieTras  i  pravincias  lie  diversas  quail- 
dadee  i  candiciones  :  i  porque  d  iios  conviene  especialmente  saber  loa 
legidores  govemadores  :  i  officiates  ptiblicos  de  nuestios  rejnos,  coma 
\iven  y  en  que  maneca  esercitan  i  admiiiistran  sus  officios." — Orda- 
Tuinfas  Eeales  de  CasliUa,  lib.  il,,  tit.  17.    De  los  veedores  y  visitadores. 

i  "  Ley  3,  que  el  Rey  depute  en  su  corte  uno  qae  solicite  i,  los  del 
consejo,  y  &  los  juezes  que  fagan  justicia." — Ordeiumfas  Rentes  de  Cas- 
lUla,  lit),  ii.,  tit.  17.     De  los  veedores  y  visitadores. 

t  "  El  qual  juiiiodevisita  Wene  su  apoyo,  en  lo  que  de  Dioa  ae  refi- 
orc  cn  e!  Ganeais,  ijuando,  hablando  S,  nuestro  niodo,  dixo,  que  queria 
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This  method  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  judges 
and  magistrates  upon  their  ceaaing  to  hold  ofBce  would 
naturally  be  mucli  or  little  exercieiad,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  king  and  the  political  state  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  not  surprising  that  a  cautious  and  prudent 
monarch,  like  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  should  have 
caused  resideneias  to  be  fi'ec[uently  taken  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  His  compeer,  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  would  have  exercised  this  royal  privilege, 
had  he  possessed  it,  in  no  sparing  manner.  And  Louis 
the  Eleventh  of  Franco  would  have  caused  one  con- 
tinuous residencia  to  be  taken  of  any  of  his  principal 
officers  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  out  of  his 
sight. 

An  eminent  Spanish  jurist  (Castillo  de  Bobadilla), 
who  has  written  largely  on  the  subject  of  the  residen- 
cia, discusses  the  various  modes  which  have  been  taken 
to  insure  the  sound  administration  of  justice.  Cosmo, 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  secret  spies,  who 
informed  him  how  his  magistrates  conducted  them- 
selves, which  appears  to  the  jurist  a  better  way  than 
that  of  taldng  a  residencia,  for  a  public  visitor,  he 
thinks,  ia  more  easily  suborned  than  two  spies ;  and, 
moi-eover,  the  expense  of  the  Grand-Dulie's  mode  of 


basar,  i  ver  ei  era  cierto  el  clamor,  que  avia  ilegaSo  i  sus  oidos.  I 
lambien  aladen  &  el  algunos  TextiiE,  que  dizen  que  una  de  las  mas  pii>- 
prias,  i  precbaB  obligaciones  del  Principe,  es,  ver,  i  piocurar,  que  sas 
Biibditos  no  sean  agraTiados,  ni  mal  tratados  por  loe  juezes,  i  olicidaa, 
que  les  han  diputado,  paia  que  los  libraseen  de  estos  agravios,  i  vexa- 
ciones." — Solorzano,  Palitka  Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  10,  p.  839. 

"  I  noa  la  mostraron  con  bu  exomplo  Samuel,  i  Chiisto  Senor  nues- 
tro,  OTiIenando,  que  aun  ii  quatquier  criado,  o  mayordomo  eg  !e  puede, 
i  debe  pedir  la  mesma  raKoii," — JJl  supra,  p.  837. 

*  " lo  qual  me  pareeo  mejor  que  los  Visitadores,  porque  un 

Visitadoi:  publico  ee  soborna  mas  faciliuontc  que  dos  ECcretos  ;  demas 

Vol.  m._G 
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Other  princes  have  made  the  circuit  of  their  king- 
dom themselves ;  among  whom,  according  to  the  jurist, 
the  Emperor  Trajan  stands  pre-eminent. 

Ariperto,  King  of  the  Lombai-ds,  a  stern  execntor  of 
justice  {muy  Jusiiciero),  was  in  the  hahit  of  disguising 
himself  to  learn  what  was  said  of  himself  and  of  hia 
ministers,  and  was  thus,  in  some  measure,  his  own  spy. 

Tiberiua  Ctesar  "sedately  and  minutely"  gave  in- 
structions to  his  judges,  "as  also  do  the  Dukes  of 
Venice."  Augustus  Csesar  noted  all  the  wise  sajinga 
in  books  which  touched  upon  good  government,  and 
sent  copies  of  these  sayings  to  hia  magistrates. 

The  jurist,  proceeding  to  consider  the  practice  of  his 
own  monarchs,  states  that  the  Catholic  princes,  Ter- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  commanded  that  aftei-  a  con^egi- 
dor^  should  come  a  judge  of  reddencia,  who  should 
Jiold  the  office  of  corregidor  for  ten  or  twelve  months  ;t 
and  adds,  that  in  the  jurist's  own  times  (which  were 
those  of  Philip  the  Second)  the  custom  of  taking  resi- 
dencias  had  been  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  the  jurist  seems 
to  have  lost  some  part  of  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
residencia,  which  was,  that  the  people  aggrieved  by 
the  judge,  or  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  should 
have  a  ready  means  of  malting  their  grievances  known, 
and  find  an  opportunity  for  appeal  brought  home  to 
■Jb  que  BUelcn  ser  dc  gran  gasto  al  Principo,  d  a  loa  PueMoa ;  lo  qoal 
no  es  en  las  espias,  que  no  se  conoCDn,  ni  quieren  Bar  oonocidas." — ■ 
CiSTiiLO  BE  BoTADlLLA,  PolUica  para  Corregidores,  y  Senores  de  Va- 
tallos,  en  iientpo  de  Pas,  ij  de  Guerra,  torn,  ii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1.  Qiden 
puede,y  debe  tomor  Besidencia  dlasJuatieiaa  Ordinarias.  Madrid,  1775. 

*  The  ordinary  duraiion  of  the  corregidor'a  office  was  two  jears. 

t  "  Que  traa  uii  Corregidor  fuese  un  Juez  de  Residencia  Leliado,  el 
qnal  hada  el  Oficio  de  Corregidor  diez,  6  doce  meses." — Bov.vdii.h, 
Polilica  para  CoTregidorea,  torn,  ii.,lib.  v.,  cap.  l,p.  49!. 
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their  doors.     The  residenda  was  a  relic  of  freedom. 
The  jurist  mainly  considers  it  as  a  privilege  of  Hugs. 

It  is  ohvious  that,  when  once  the  Spanish  iiionarchs 
had  gained  colonial  possessions,  the  residencia  would 
become  one  of  their  principal  means  of  action.  It 
would  serve  to  Ining  their  colonial  suhjocts  and  them- 
selves into  occasional  unison :  it  would  always  leave 
some  room  for  the  Idng's  power  to  be  felt  and  feared ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  occupies  an  important  part  in  the 
legislation  specially  framed  for  the  Indies.* 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  practice  of  taking  a 
residencia  admit  of  much  discussion  and  dispute.  It 
can  hardly  be  douhted  that  some  of  the  enormous 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  legal  system  of 
modem  states  could  not  have  been  maintained  if  the 
sufEering  suitors  had,  year  after  year,  possessed  such 
ready  means  for  making  their  wronga  known  and  felt 
as  these  residencias  afforded.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  even  hand  of  justice  may 
be  disturbed  by  fear  as  well  as  by  fraud.  There  is  an 
expression  in  one  of  the  Spanish  jurists  which  indi- 
cates the  gi-eat  objection  to  which  residencias  were  lia- 
ble on  this  head.  He  says  that,  daring  these  visita- 
tions, the  magistrates  become  timid  [los  inagistrades  se 
acohardan).  And  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  for  the  cowardice  in  question,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  great  or  very  just  men,  must  have  been  prey- 
ing upon  them  from  their  first  entry  into  office.  An 
apprehension  of  the  weight  of  calumny  to  be  let  loose 
at  some  time  or  other  in  a  residen<da  must  have  op- 

*  Sea  Recofilicioh  de  LsyEe  de  los  Reynoa  de  las  Tndias,  manilo- 
das  imyrimir  y  puhlicar  por  la  Magestad  Catoiica  del  }tey  Don  Carlos 
II.  Nuesiro  Senor.     Madrid,  1791, 
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pressed  and  scared  them,  like  an  evil-phantom  sitting 
by  their  aides  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  mnst  have 
made  them  apt  to  think  of  something  else  besides 
justice.  The  jurist  before  quoted  declares  that,  in  bis 
experience,  good  judges  have  ran  more  risk  than  bad 
judges.*  A  viceroy  of  Peni,  who  had  doubtless  suf- 
fered from  one  of  these  residentiary  visits,  compares  it 
to  one  of  the  humcanes  known  in  the  New  World, 
which  sweeps  from  the  streets  and  market-places  every 
kind  of  dust,  and  dirt,  and  refiise,  and  heaps  it  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  those  who  have  to  endure  the  tem- 
pest.|  The  good  and  brave  man  feced  the  hurricane, 
as  became  his  honest  consciousness  of  right,  while  the 
cunning,  piiident  men  ("Ai/os  del  siglo,"  the  jurist  calls 
them)  were  likely  to  have  provided  by  wrong- doing 
some  shifty  covering  for  themselves. 

One  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of  resi^ 
dencias  was,  that  the  judge  who  came  to  hold  the  resi- 
dencia  was  attended  by  a  set  of  harpies,  in  the  shape 
of  clerks,  who  were  prone  to  take  gifts  from  suitoi^, 
and  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  prolonged,  and  that  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  wiiting.i     Something  similar  to  this,  bowevei,  is  to 

*  "  I  aun  \a.  experiencia,  me  ha.  enseuado,  que  Uenen  otro  ti^abajD,  i 
es,  que  muy  de  ordenario  peligran  mas  ea  ellss  los  juezee  buenos  i  te- 
merosos  de  Dios,  que  los  barateros,  i  cohechados." — Solohzano,  Po- 
liiica  Indiana,  lib,  v.,  cap.  10,  p.  841. 

t  "  I  BB  lo  oi  dezir  al  Marquee  de  Monlcsclavoa  Vitrey  del  Peni  que 
compaTaba  estas  visitas  a  los  torvellinos,  que  suele  aver  en  las  plazas  i 
calles,  que  no  sirven  sino  de  levantar  el  polvo,  i  paja,  i  otras  horruiae, 
de  ellas,!  hazerque  Be  subaii  a  las  cabe^as." — Sol6s2\ho,  Politica  Iii' 
dmtia,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9,  p.  840. 

i  "  Tambien  es  de  advertir  el  gravieimo  d^o,  digno  de  remedio,  que 
causan  los  Eacribanoa,  que  van  con  loa  Jueces  do  Reaidencia,  de  lo 
qua)  hago  teatigoa  a  todos  los  que  ante  ellos  ban  side  j-esidenctados ; 
porque  conmunniente,  sin  respeto  cie  conciencia,  ni  temor  del  caetigo, 
se  cohcchaji,  y  a  montones  Ucvan  dzneroa,  y  otraa  daiHvas  de  los  Jiti- 
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"be  Been  in  all  legai  proceedings ;  and  a  sound  remedy 
for  legal  abuses  will  never  be  accomplished  until  it  is 
made  the  interest  of  many  obscure  persons  tliat  law- 
suits should  be  swiftly  disposed  of, 

In  the  Indies,  delay,  the  natural  friend  and  follower 
of  law,  grew  to  a  great  height.  In  the  good  old  times, 
a  residencia  would  have  lasted  thirty  or  fifty  days. 
But  there  was  one  residencia  in  the  New  World  which 
dragged  out  a  weary  length  of  twenty  years,  and  an- 
other is  recorded  which  never  came  to  an  end.* 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  these  residencias  must  have 
been  singulacly  subject  to  chance — ^to  the  enmity  of 
the  judges  who  came  to  take  the  residencia — to  the 
particular  events  which  had  occun-ed  in  tlie  colony 
just  before  the  residencia  was  held ;  and  to  the  favor 
or  disfavor  which  the  governor  about  to  suffer  resident 
eta  was  knoivn  to  be  held  in  at  court. 

In  the  case  of  the  worst  governor,  Pedrarias  Davila, 
that  the  Indies  had  ever  known,  the  only  residencia 
held  upon  him  was  utterly  without  avail,!  ^  '*  was 
gaiites,  por  vias  impiobsbles,  y  ocuJtas ;  y  al  que  no  negocia  por  este 
camino,  bien  sele  echa,  do  ver  cnEuilespacho.  Tmsesto,  porqueliaya 
muclio  papel,  y  escritura  en  la  rosidencia,  son  Fiscales  del  Coiregidor, 
y  de  SUB  Mjiusttoa,  j  solicitan  que  les  pongan  capltulos,  y  demandas." 
— BoviD[i.LA,  Politka  para  Ginregiiares,toia.  a.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1.,  p.  493. 

*  "  I  la  de  la  Audieneia  de  Lima,  que  se  conietio  al  Licenciado  Bo- 
nilla,  que  murio  electo  Ai^obispo  da  M^sico,  de  que  trataii  mncliaB  ce- 
dulas  del  teicei:  tomo  de  Us  iiapreBEas,  duco  mas  de  veinte  afios,  i  pri- 
mero  que  ee  acabasse,  murio  el,  i  las  visitados,  i  asai  no  fue  de  prove- 
cho.  I  lo  meamo  ha  aucedido  en  otra  noviasima,  que  ha  paBsado  de 
diez  1  ocho,  i  a  penaa  esta  comca^aila.  1  el  afio  de  1589  ae  cometio  la 
vieita  del  Marques  de  Villa-Manrique,  Virrey  de  Meiico,  al  Obispo  do 
Tiaicala,  i  nunca  tuvo  fin." — Jdan  de  SoLonziNO,  Politka  I-ndiaTia, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  !0,  p.  841.    Madrid,  1647, 

+  "  Pero  como  todos  conoai;ian  qucsta  rOBideneia  era  grangeada  por 
Pedrariaa,  e  que  passada,  se  avia  de  ijuedar  en  el  mesmo  oiK^o  de  go- 
bemador,  comen^aron  los  cuerdoa  a  builar  e  nmrmarar  de  tal  cuonta, 
porque  lea  parosfia  que  era  mejor  diaimular  sus  quexas  e  agtavbs  quo 
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known  tJiat  after  the  residenda  lie  was  to  te  reinstated 
as  governor;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  should  he  rash  enough  to  bring  any  charge  against 
so  vindictive  a  man,  who,  in  a  few  monthsj  would  be 
in  full  power  again  1 

notrabarB.r  e  andarcammos  en  valde,  gaetando  dineros,  siallifuesEGn; 
pueB  no  Fonjiabaii  do  ta!  maiiera  de  juzgado,  nl  li  ningnno  convenia 
pcdir  iii  enojar  a1  que  sc  avia.  do  quedax  mandando  la  tierra,  porque 
deepues  no  le  itcstruyesse  por  tal  causa  ;  6  afsi  ninguno  ovo  tan  fdta 
de  ecsso  que  ee  pusieeee  en  tal  Jornada,  pues  avia  do  ser  tiempo  pcr- 
dido," — OviEDO,  Hist,  Gen,  y  N'ai,  de  Indian,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KEBIDENCIA.  OF  CORTEZ. DEATH  OF  PONCE  DE  LEON. 

CONFUSED   STATE  OP  THE  GOVEBNMEHT  OE  MEXICO. 

PONCE    DE    LEOs's    IKSTRUCTiONS    ABOTH?    ENCOMIENDAS 

COJtE     TO     NAUGHT. EKC03IIENDAS     ALLOWED     BY    THE 

SPAKIBH  OODRT. AN  AL-DIENCIA  CREATED  FOK  MEXI- 
CO.— ^INSTKUCaTONS  TO  THIS  AUDIEiSCIA  DO  NOT  VART 
THE  NATCRB   OF  ENCOJUENDAS  IN  NEW  SPAIN. 

THE  fesidenda  of  Cortez  was  commenced ;  and 
duiing  the  whole  time  that  it  lasted  (namely, 
seventeen  days),  not  a  single  chai-ge  was  brought 
against  him.*  In  his  fifth  letter  to  the  Empei-or  he 
successfully  repels  the  accusations,  made  against  him 
hy  "  serpent  tongues,"  with  ii^rd  to  his  wealth  and 
possessions,  asserting  that,  if  he  has  received  much, 
he  has  spent  much  more ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  haying 
heritages  for  himself,  but  in  extending  the  patrimony 
of  the  king.  He  declares  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  is  poor  and  much  indehted.f     Indeed,  he  makes 

*  "  T  luego  fue  pregonado  piiblicaments  en  ]a  plaza  de  esta  ciudod 
mi  teBidenoia,  y  astuve  on  ella  diez  y  sieto  dias  sin  que  bo  mo  pusieae 
detoanda  alguna." — Docamentoi  Inidiioa,  torn,  vi.,  p.  150. 

t  "  Y  cuanto  a  lo  qae  dicen  do  tenor  yo  mttcha  parte  de  la  tierra, 
asi  lo  confieso,  y  que  lie  habido  harta  suma  y  cantidaJ  de  oro ;  pero 
digo  que  no  ha  sido  tanta  que  haya  bastado  para  que  yo  dejedcserpo- 
bre  y  estar  adendado  en  mas  do  cincuenCa  mil  pesoa  de  did  sin  tener 
un  caatellana  do  que  psgarlo,  poFqiio  si  mucho  he  habido,  may  mucho 
mas  be  gastado,  y  no  en  comprar  mayorazgos  ni  otraa  rentaa  para  mi, 
sino  en  dilatar  por  estas  partes  ol  seiiorio  y  patrimonio  Real  cio  V.  A. 
conquistando  con  ello  y  con  poner  mi  persona  a  mnchos  trabajos,  lies- 
gos  y  paligros,  muohoa  rcinoa  y  seflorioa  para  Vueetra  Excelencia,  !os 
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the  following  curious  offer  to  the  king.     His  majesty 
had  been  informed  that  Cortea  possessed  two  hundred 


eumios  of  rent,  upon  which  Cortez  offers  to  hia  majes- 
ty to  commute  all  tliat  he  has  for  twenty  cuentos  of 
rent  in  New  Spain,*  or  ten  in  the  mother  country.f 

The  residencia  of  Cortez,  however,  was  broken  off 
hy  an  unexpected  event.  Ponce  de  Leon  had  been  ill 
before  this  formal  ceremony  of  taking  the  wands  of 
justice ;  he  returned  to  hia  apartments  shivering  and 
unable  to  cat.  He  tlu'ew  himself  on  his  bed,  from 
which  he  was  never  to  rise.  The  fever  increased ;  in 
a  few  days  it  was  evident  that  he  was  about  to  die ; 
and,  summoning  to  his  bedside  the  king's  civil  serv- 
ants, in  their  presence  he  delivered  his  wand  of  office 
to  Marcos  de  Aguilar,^  and  soon  after  expired.  In 
those  days  eminent  persons  seldom  died  suddenly 
without  the  suspicion  of  their  having  been  assisted  out 
of  tiie  world ;  and  as  Ponce  de  Leon's  death,  at  this 
juncture,  was  apparently  convenient  for  Cortez,  there 

cnales  no  poiirSn  encubrir  loa  malos  eon  bus  serpentinas  longuas." — 
Docamentos  Inedilos,  loin.  It.,  p.  154. 

*  "  Por  tanto  a  V.  M.  supUco  reciba  en  eervicio  toiio  cuanto  yo  aca 
tengo,  y  en  osoB  reinoB  mchaga  merced  <le  los  vcinte  caentoB  de  renta, 
y  <[ucc]arla  han  ios  ciento  y  ochenU,  y  yo  Eervire  en  la  Real  presencia 
de  V.  M.  donde  nadie  pienso  me  hara  ventaja  ni  tarapoco  podrii  encu- 
brir niJB  servicioB,  y  ann  para  lo  de  aca  pienso  sera  V.  M.  de  mi  niuy 
EBTvido  porq^ue  aabie  como  test^o  de  vista  decir  a  V.  A.  lo  qae  a  su 
Real  senicio  conYiene  que  aca  mande  proveer,  y  no  podra  ser  enga- 
iSado  por  falsas  relaciones." — Docamejiios  htiditos,  torn,  iv.,  p.  157. 

t  "  Digo  que  siendo  T.  M.  eervido  de  me  hacer  merced  de  me  man- 
dar  dar  en  esos  reinos  djez  cuentos  de  lenta  y  que  yo  en  ellos  lo  vaya 
a  servir,  lio  sera  para  mi  peqaefia  merced  con  dejar  todo  cuanto  aca 
tengo,  porque  de  esta  manera  satisfaria  mi  deseo  que  es  eervir  a  V.  M. 
en  su  It«al  presencia,  y  Y.  M.  asi  mismo  se  satiefaiia  de  mi  lealCad  y 
seiia  <ie  mi  muy  servido." — Relational  Empehadoe, porHEENiPfCoE- 
t£8,  Doc.  Md.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  159. 

t  "Marcos  de  Aguilar,  cierto  Letrado"  (scholar,  as  distinguished 
from  soldier). — Ri:>u:sil,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Gvoiaaala,  lib.  i.,  cap.  T. 
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■were  not  wanting  people — to  use  a  Spanish  phrase  of 
that  day — who  probably  believed  and  loudly  asserted 
that  the  new  governor  had  been  poisoned  by  the  man 
he  came  to  supersede.  This  acciisation,  no  doubt, 
traveled,  with  all  the  swiftness  of  malignity,  to  the 
Spanish  court. 

Calumny,  which  can  not  only  make  a  doud  seem 
like  a  mountain,  but  can  almost  transform  a  cloud  into 
a  mountain,  was  often  busy  with  the  name  of  Cortez. 
This  is  the  third  time — I  almost  scorn  to  mention  it 
— that  he  was  accused  of  poisoning  persons  whose  ex- 
istence was  supposed  to  be  inconvenient  to  hira.*  Atij 
man,  however,  who  is  much  talked  of,  will  be  mucli 
misrepresented.  Indeed,  malignant  intention  is,  un- 
happily, the  least  part  of  calumny,  which  has  its 
som'ces  in  idle  talk,  playful  fancies,  gross  misapprehen- 
sions, utter  exaggerations,  and  many  other  rivulets  of 
error  that  sometimes  flow  together  into  one  huge  river 
of  calumniation,  which  pursues  its  muddy,  mischiev- 
ous course  unchecked  for  ages. 

Meanwhile,  in  Mexico,  it  was  immediately  a  subject 
of  discussion,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  whether 
Ponce  de  Leon  could  delegate  the  power  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Empei-or.  That  question,  after  many 
juntas  (for  the  disputed  point  is  a  difficult  one),  was 
determined  in  favor  of  Marcos  de  Aguilai-,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly accepted  as  the  governor.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  loss  of  power  in  these  transmissions  of  au- 
thority. The  loss  was  not  of  much  importance  in  the 
present  case,  for  Marcos  de  Aguilar  was  a  sickly  man,t 

*  Francisco  tie  Garay,  and  Catharine  cle  Xuarez,  the  first  wife  of 
Cortez,  were  eaid  to  have  been  poiBoneil  by  him.  These  reports  were 
uttcriy  without  foundation. 

t  "  Estava  tan  dolieiile  y  hetico,  que  Ic  dava  lie  mamar  una  muger 
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and  the  charge  of  such  a  difficult  government  so  rapid- 
ly augmented  his  malady  that  he  died  about  two 
months  after  his  appointment.  Again  Cortez  seemed 
to  be  delivered,  by  a  happy  accident,  from  the  troubles 
of  his  residencia.  Before  his  death,  Marcos  de  Aguilar 
had,  in  his  turn,  taken  care  to  nominate  a  successor, 
and  Imd  chosen  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  Esti'ada.  The 
question  i-especting  the  delegation  of  authority  wa^  re- 
newed, and  much  disputed  over.  The  result,  too,  was 
different,  for  it  was  at  last  agreed  upon  that  Katrada 
should  govern,  but  in  concert  with  Gonzalo  de  Sando- 
val, and  that  Cortez  should  have  chai^ge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Indiana  and  of  the  war  department.  In- 
deed, it  appears  as  if  the  main  body  of  the  civil  serv- 
ants of  Mexico  wished  that  Cortez  should  resume  the 
whole  power  which  he  had  held  before  the  anival  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  until  the  Empei'Or  should  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.  But  Cortez  very  prudently  refused, 
saying  that  "his  fidelity  and  singleness  of  purpose 
would  thus  be  moro  clearly  manifested."  This  was 
the  more  self-denying  on  the  part  of  Cortez,  as  it  is 
probable,  from  what  afterward  occuiTcd,  that  he  tnew 
he  should  find  no  friend  in  Alonzo  de  Estrada,  although 
this  was  the  same  man  in  whom  Cortez  had  placed 
such  confidence,  and  whom  he  had  left  in  authority 
when  he  undertook  the  journey  to  Honduras. 

Alonao  de  Estrada  had  not  been  long  in  oiSce  be- 
fore a  matter  of  dispute,  originally  trifling,  arose,  which 
carried  the  enmity  of  the  governor  and  Cortez  to  a 
gi-eat  height.  An  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  named  Diego 
dc  Figueroa,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Cristoval  Coi-- 
tcjo,  a  servant  of  Sandoval,  and  therefore  a  dependent 

do  CastilU,  y  tenia.  una3  cabras  que  tambien  bebia  leche  dellas." — Ben- 
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of  Cortez.  From  words  they  proceeded  to  Hows,  and 
Mguei'oa  waa  wounded,  Estrada,  with  the  utmost 
rashness,  Kstening  only  to  one  side,  and  pronouncing 
sentence  within  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  occurred, 
ordered  Cortejo's  left  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and,  after  it 
had  been  cut  off,  sent  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  enforce 
his  departure  from  Mexico  the  next  day,  a  punishment 
which  the  furious  governor  resolved  to  inflict,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mutilation  that  the  poor  man  had  already 
suffered.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Estrada,  fearing  that 
Cortez  would  not  bear  quietly  such  treatment  of  a  fol- 
lower, sent  a  notification  to  Cortea  himself  that  he 
should  quit  Mexico,  and,  under  penalty  of  his  life, 
should  not  vemture  to  contravene  this  order.  The 
whole  city  was  inflamed  with  rage  at  fiie  conduct  of 
the  governor,  and  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  Cortez,  threatening  open  re- 
bellion ;  but  Cortez,  ever  cautious,  only  hastened  the 
more  to  depart,  wliile  the  people  were  striving  to  pre- 
vent his  departure. 

Cortea  having  gone,  and  the  mhabitants  of  Me-iico 
being  in  the  highest  state  of  la^e  and  disgust,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  war  weje  actively  at  work,  when  cer- 
tain monks  of  the  Older  of  tSt  Dommic,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Cortez,  had  been  sent  from  Spam  m  the 
company  of  Poni.e  de  Leon,  now  mtei-po^ed  to  checic 
the  tumult  and  to  assuage  the  tuiy  ot  the  contending 
parties.  Most  ot  these  monks  had,  like  Ponce  de  Leon, 
been  very  ill  on  their  ani\al  in  the  country;  but  the 
two  who  were  most  able  to  exert  themselves  on  this 
occasion,  Fathers  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de  Betaii- 
zos — the  second  a  name  that  will  frequently  occur  in 
this  history — succeeded  in  reconciling  Cortez  and  Es- 
trada, so  much  so  that  Coi'tez  "  drew  out  of  the  font" 
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— to  use  an  expression  of  those  days — an  infant  son 
of  Estrada,  who  had  just  been  'boni,  and,  according  to 
the  narrator  of  this  story,  ever  afterward  the  two  great 
men  were  loving  gossips,  "  that  being  a  relationship," 
lie  adds,  "of  close  alliance  in  those  times,  and  not  a 
little  in  these."* 

These  quaiTels  among  the  powerfiil  men  of  Mexico 
have  less  interest  for  us  tlian  they  otherwise  would, 
from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  names,  and  because  some 
of  the  personages  merely  flit  across  the  path  of  his- 
tory. Else,  to  say  the  truth,  all  quarrels  among  men 
are  very  interesting  to  mankind,  from  the  low  street- 
brawl  created  by  two  viragoes,  and  regarded  with  ex- 
ceeding interest  by  the  passers-by,  up  to  the  courtly 
feuds  of  great  ministers  and  powerful  princes,  which 
are  cai-efully  studied  in  all  their  details  by  philosophic 
historians.  In  the  present  instance  there  were  many 
persons  interested  in  having  the  instructions  which 
Ponce  de  Leon  brought  out  with  bun  forgotten  or  laid 
aside,  and  those  who  should  Iiave  principally  attend- 
ed to  such  matters  of  govemraeiit  were  most  involved 
in  the  general  clamor  and  contention.  And  so,  when 
Cortez  returned  to  the  city,  and  peace  and  order  were 
again  established,  we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  had 
been  done,  or  was  to  be  done,  about  the  encomiendas 
of  the  Indians.  Probably  the  authorities  were  wait- 
ing for  fresh  instructions  from  the  court  of  Spain  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  government  of 
Mexico.  The  reconcilement  of  Coi-tea  and  Estrada 
took  place  in  the  year  1527. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that,  even  if  the  polit- 
ical state  of  Mexico  had  been  quiet  and  wellnDrdered 

*  "  Parentesco  de  grande  union  en  aquellos  tiempos,  y  no  pooo  cel- 
piirado  en  estofl," — Remesal, /Ks(.  de  C/aapai/  Gwiiemaia,\ih.  i.,oap.e. 
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in  the  yeara  1526  and  1527,  any  movement  for  doing 
away  with  encoiniendos  would  have  met  with  warm 
favor  at  court;  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1527  a 
certain  Francisco  de  Montejo,  an  old  companion  of 
Cortez,  undertaking  the  "  pacification"  (as  it  was  call- 
ed) of  Yucatan,  his  orders  allowed  him  to  give  the  In- 
dians in  encomienda  ;  though,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  was 
provided  that  this  should  he  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  cleilgos  and  religiosos  who  shonld  go  with  him. 
Hbeeeea  says  that  jiiis  permission  to  give  the  Indians 
in  encomienda  was  a  general  one  for  the  whole  Indies. 
Tiiere  are  no  circumstances  in  the  political  iiistory  of 
the  Indies  which  explain  the  causes  of  this  permission 
being  granted;  hut  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
presence  at  the  Spanish  court  of  many  of  the  colonists, 
at  this  period,  tended  to  settle  tlio  matter  in  this  way. 
The  Contador  of  Mexico,  Uodrigo  de  Albornoz,  the 
same  man  who  was  the  first  to  give  such  sage  advice 
about  slaves,  was  now  at  court,  as  probably  were  also 
many  other  persons  connected  with  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  about  taking  the  residencia  of  Coi-tea, 
They  would  he  looked  up  to,  in  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dies, as  practical  men;  and  their  advice  (the  second 
best  being  the  advice  generally  given  by  such  persons), 
backed  by  much  sound  and  fluent  talk  upon  the  de- 
tails of  Indian  aifairs,  would  be  Hkely  to  be  adopted. 
Every  effort  hitherto  made  to  control  the  power  of 
Cortez  having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  failed,  the 
Spanish  court  began  to  view  that  power  with  increased 
jealousy  and  alarm.  Moreover,  the  court  must  have 
been  bewildered  hy  representations  of  the  most  con- 
flicting nature,  coming  from  the  various  chiefs  and  fac- 
tions of  Mexico.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  and  his 
ministers,  resolved  to  change  tlie  form  of  government. 
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Hispaniola  was  already  governed  by  an  Aiidiencia. 
The  admiral,  Diego  Colambus,  son  of  tlie  great  discov- 
erer, had  never  had  much  weight  in  affairs,  and  hia 
death,  which  took  place  in  this  year  (1528),  put  an 
end  to  any  sembhince  even  of  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  Audiencia.  It  was  now  thought  advisable  to 
create  a  similar  body  for  Mexico,  consisting  of  four 
members,  with  a  president.  Nuiio  de  Guzman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  goverament  of  Pa- 
nuco,  was  appointed  president.  As  the  presence  of 
this  new  governing  body  was  thought  to  be  urgently 
wanted  in  Mexico,  considerable  haste  was  made  in  pre- 
paring the  instructions  for  them.  Among  the  first 
things  that  they  were  to  attempt  was  the  resideneia  of 
Cortez ;  and,  in  order  that  this  investigation  might  be 
more  free,  they  were  to  press  Cortez  to  quit  Mexico 
and  to  come  to  court.  It  may  bo  noticed  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  politic  nature  of  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion, that  two  letters  were  prepared  for  Cortez,  urging 
him  to  come.  One  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Osma,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in 
which  the  bishop  assui-ed  him  that  the  king  wished  to 
see  and  consult  with  him,  the  bishop  promising  to  use 
all  his  own  interest  in  favor  of  Cortez.  In  case  Cor- 
tez should  disregai'd  this  letter,  tha  Audiencia  were  to 
produce  a  letter  from  the  king  requesting  his  assist- 
ance and  advice,  and  holding  out  assurances  of  favor 
and  reward. 

But  the  authorities  in  Spain  needed  not  to  have 
given  themselves  all  this  trouble,  for  Cortez,  who  seems 
generally  to  have  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  suddenly  appeared  at  court  to  assist  their  delib- 
erations. It  is  curious  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other  great  commander,  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  also  at 
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court ;  and  these  two  captains  naturaUy  escited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  Spanish  people.* 

The  arrival  of  Cortea — which  may  a  little  remind 
the  reader-  of  the  return  of  ColunibuB,  for  the  Conquer- 
or of  Mexico  had  also  brought  with  him  specimens  of 
the  riches  and  the  curiosities  of  his  new  country — dis- 
pelled at  once  the  vapors  of  doubt  and  calumny  which 
had  lately  obscured  his  name  and  his  deeds  with  the 
Spanish  court.  The  Emperor  received  him  favorably, 
listened  to  him  readily,  and,  with  the  usual  intelli- 
gence which  Charles  manifested  in  affairs,  delighted  to 
inspect  (liolga  de  ver)  the  strange  men,  animals,  and 
products  which  the  Conqueror  had  brought  with  him 
from  Mexico- 1 

The  details  of  the  journey  of  Coi'tez  to  court,  and 
of  his  stay  there,  are  so  interesting,  that  they  must  be 
fold.  He  came  to  seek  powerful  friends,  and  on  the 
jonmey  he  lost  the  truest  friend,  perhaps,  that,  among 
men,  ho  had  ever  possessed.  Sandoval,  the  constant 
companion  of  Cortez,  was  not  divided  from  him  in  this 
journey.  They  landed  together  at  Palos,  and  San- 
doval, feeling  unwell,  was  left  there,  while  Cortez  went 
to  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  (a  place  that  had  known 
the  footsteps  of  many  illustrious  personages)  to  perform 
his  devotions.  Sandoval  grew  worse ;  and  the  man 
who  had  been  in  so  many  dangerous  affrays,  face  to 
face  with  enemies  worthy  of  his  prowess,  was  obliged 
to  feign  slumber  while  he  saw  Jiis  villainous  host,  a 
rope-maker,  enter  his  room  by  stealth  and  carry  off 
his  gold.     Cortez,  on  being  apprised  of  his  friend's 

*  "  FuB  COBB  notable,  vet  juntos  a  estoa  doa  Hombrca,  que  eran  mi- 
railos,  como  Cspitanea  de  lus  mas  notables  del  Mundo,  en  aquel  tiem- 
po,  aunqe  el  una  acabalia  sua  Hechos  maa  saatanciales,  !  el  otvo  los 
commemjaba." — Herkhki.  Hist,  dc  liis  Jiidias,  doc.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1. 

I  Herreka,  ?;*!  Slip™. 
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danger,  huTi-ied  "back  to  Paloa,  where  he  arrived  in 
time  to  listen  to  Sandoval's  last  ■words,  and  to  receive 
his  last  injunctions.  The  hody  of  Sandoval  waa  car- 
ried to  the  monastery  of  La  Eabida,  and  there  interred 
with  much  pomp. 

When  there  are  two  friends  of  very  different  ages, 
and  one  dies,  it  is  much  sadder  for  the  survivor  if  it 
be  the  younger  one  that  death  has  taken.  Sandoval 
might  have  found  another  Cortez,  hut  Cortea  would 
never  find  another  "Son  Sandoval."  Hia  age  was 
about  thirty  when  ho  died. 

Cortez,  in  deep  mourning,  pursued  his  way  to  court, 
receiving  all  honor  from  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  other  great  persons  who  entertained  him  on  his 
way.  The  Duke  of  Bejar,  into  whose  family  Cortes 
was  about  to  many,  had  prepai-ed  the  Emperor's  mind 
to  receive  the  great  captain  favorably.  The  next  day 
after  Ids  amval  Cortez  had  an  audience.  He  would 
have  knelt  before  his  sovereign,  but  the  Emperor  beg- 
ged him  immediately  to  rise.  Cortez  then  recounted 
hia  deeds  and  hia  sufferings,  and  the  sinister  opposi- 
tion he  had  met  with.  There  is  ixason  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  much  better  speaker  than  writer.  Cautious 
and  reserved  men  often  are.  They  need  the  stimulus 
of  an  audience  and  the  pressure  of  a  great  occasion  to 
overcome  their  resei-ve  and  to  surprise  thera  into  elo- 
quence. At  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  which  muat 
have  been  among  the  best  worth  hearing  of  those  de- 
livered in  that  age,  he  said  that  his  majesty  must  be 
tired  of  listening  to  him,  and  that  perhaps  he  had 
spoken  with  too  much  boldness  for  a  subject  to  use  in 
his  sovereign's  presence ;  whereupon  he  begged  to  be 
pardoned  for  any  inadvertency  or  boldness,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  pi-esent  his  majesty  with  a  memorial,  con- 
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taining  tlie  full  details  of  the  narrative  he  had  "briefly 
recounted.  Again  he  sought  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  again  Charles  commanded 
him  to  rise. 

I  can  not  relate  at  any  length  the  little  anecdotes 
and  small  scandal  -whidi  were  eun-ent  about  Cortez 
at  this  time :  how  he  fell  into  favor  or  out  of  favor 
with  this  or  that  great  personage ;  how  the  1 
was  a  little  dissatisfied  at  the  jewels  he  j 
her,  because  those  which  he  gave  to  his  betrothed, 
Do5a  Juana  de  Zuniga,  were  finer  and  perhaps  more 
esquiaite ;  or  how,  at  chapel,  he  took  a  place  nearer  to 
the  Emperor  than  some  thought  his  rank  would  war- 
rant, although  this  was  done  at  the  Emperor's  desire. 

Undoubtedly,  the  favor  which  Charles  showed  to 
Cortez  was  such  as  might  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
courtiers.  When  Cortez  fell  ill,  tlic  Emperor  went  to 
visit  him  at  his  posada — an  honor  of  the  rarest  kind 
and  of  the  greatest  significance.  The  substantial  re- 
wai-ds  which  his  majesty  confeiTed  on  Cortez  were, 
that  he  created  him  Marquis  del  VaUe  de  Guaxaca ; 
that  he  g-ave  orders  to  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico  (who 
then  were  probably  at  Seville,  preparing  for  their  voy- 
age) not  to  disturb  the  marquis's  possessions  in  New 
Spain  {fue  no  hiziesse  novedad  en  sus  Jndios)  ;*  that 
he  assigned  to  him  tenitories  including  three-and- 
twenty  thousand  vassals ;  and  that  he  gave  him  two 
rocky  islands  for  hunting-gi-ounds.f 

*  Hehreba,  Hisc.  dc  las  Indiaa,  doc.  iv.,  lib.  vi,,  cap.  4. 

t  One  of  these  wbb  prohably  tlio  Cerro  del  Marquss,  which  Cortea 
had  gained  on  his  advance  to  the  siage  of  Mexico. 

"  Le  hizo  iijeroed  pura,  e  irtebocable  para  sienipre  jamas,  de  las  vil- 
las,  y  pueblos  dc  vallc  de  Atriaec,  y  otros,  en  la  Nueva-Eapana  hasta 
numero  de  veynte  y  tree  mil  vassallos,  con  sus  ticrras,  tcrminos,  vaa- 
salloa,  juridicion  civil  y  criminal,  alta  y  baxa,  mere  misto  imperio,  ren- 
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The  Emperor  did  more  than  ali  this.  He  Kstened 
to  the  advice  and  the  recommendations  of  Cortez,  who 
■was  enabled  to  benefit  his  friends — the  Bishop  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Franciscan  monks — and  to  cause  tliat  the 
Emperor  shoidd  found  a  nunnery,  and  should  endow 
with  suitable  portions  the  four  daughters  of  Montezu- 
ma whom  Cortez  had  in  his  chai'ge. 

There  is  on  record  a  single  sentence  of  the  Emper- 
or's, that  most  liave  been  addressed  to  Cortez  in  some 
J  at  t  rview,  which  sliowa  the  gracious  esteem  ia 
h  h  1  was  held  by  his  sovereign.  Borrowing  a 
m  t  J  i  trom  the  archery- ground,  and  gi'acefully,  as 
t  s  n  alluding  to  a  former  misappreciation  of  the 
s  es  of  Coitez,  the  Emperor  said  that  he  wished  to 
deal  i\  th  him  as  those  who  contend  with  the  cross- 
bow, whose  first  shots  go  wide  of  the  mark,  and  then 
they  improve  and  improve,  until  tliey  hit  the  centre  of 
the  white.  So,  continued  his  majesty,  he  wished  to 
go  on  until  he  had  shot  into  the  white  of  what  should 
be  done  to  reward  the  marquis's  deserts ;  and  mean- 
while nothing  was  to  be  taken  from  him  which  he  then 
held.* 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  Cortez  did  not  forget 
his  old  friends  the  Tlascalans,  but  dwelt  on  their  serv- 

taa,  oHcioB,  pechoG,  derechoB,  monies,  y  prados,  y  aguas  corriontca,  y 
eatantea,  y  mananles,  y  con  todas  las  otras  cnsas  que  pertenecian  k  ta 
corona  Keal." — Heekeha,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  4. 

*  "Sn  Majeslad  me  hizo  merced  de  decirme  que  no  se  me  habia 
dc  quitar  nada  de  lo  que  tenia  hasta  ser  informado,  y  que  so  qaeria 
haber  conmigo  como  losqua  so  mueetran  k  Jugsr  k  la  ballcsta,  que  Ioe 
priineros  liros  dan  fuera  del  tetrero.  y  asi  van  enmendando  hasta  dar 
en  el  bianco  y  flel,  y  desta  manera  su  MajestatI  queria  ir  hasta  dar  en 
el  fie!  de  lo  qua  mis  sarvicios  merescian,  que  entre  tanto  no  se  me  qui- 
taba  ni  ae  me  habia  de  quitar  nada  de  lo  qua  tenia." — El  MAnonfee 
DEL  Valle  ai  PfiEaiDENTE  S,d  Consejo  Jieal  de  tas  Indias.  Mejico, 
20  da  SetiembiB  de  1538.     Doc.  Jmd.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  195. 
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ices,  and  procured  from  the  Emperor  an  order  that  they 
should  not  he  given  iii  encomienda  to  his  majesty  6r 
to  any  other  pei'soii.* 

Finally,  Cortez,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  fiiture, 
treated  -with  the  Emperor  respecting  any  diacoveiy 
which  he  might  make  in  the  "  Sea  of  the  South." 

One  important  favor  Cortez  could  not  ohtain.  He 
probably  had  the  tact  not  to  broach  the  subject  with 
the  Emperor,  but  his  friends  no  doubt  endeavored  to 
gain  for  bira  the  government  of  Mexico.  To  grant 
this  boon  would  have  been  foreign  to  tiie  jealous  policy 
of  the  Spanish  court,  which  avoided,  if  possible,  to 
maltc  a  discoverer  or  a  conqueror  into  a  viceroy.  He 
was  left,  however,  in  the  important  office  of  captain 
general. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  accustomed  kmdness,  gave 
orders  that  the  Indiansf  whom  Cortez  had  brought 
with  him  (among  whom  were  a  son  of  Montezuma  and 
a  son  of  the  Tlascalan  chief  Magisca,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Lorenzo)  should  be  clothed, 
and  should  be  gi'atified  by  presents,  in  order  tliat  they 
might  return  contented  to  their  oipn  country.     Tlie 

*  "  Tambien  sinifico  ol  Key  lo  mucho  que  le  avian  servido  los  de  la 
proviacia  de  TIascata,  en  la  guerra,  conquista,  y  pacilicacion  lie  Mexico, 
y  otraa  piovinciaa,  y  en  todo  lo  demas  que  ee  avia  afi:ecido :  por  lo 
qual  los  mando  libertai,  para  que  no  estuviessen  encomendados  a  sa 
Mageatad,  ni  a  otras  personas  algunas,  pues  por  ea  causa  se  avia  ga- 
nado  la  tieira,  tenlendose  perpetuimenle  memoria,  da  la  buena  volun- 
lad  con  que  a  todo  avian  acudlclo." — Hebebba,  Jti  sapra. 

t  Cortez  brought  witli  hiro  Indians  who  excelled  in  the  games  of 
New  Spain ;  and  perhaps  the  raost  interesting  thing  for  a  modem 
reader  to  notice  is,  that  the  balls  thay  played  with  were  apparently 
made  of  caoutchouc.  "  Entrc  los  quales  llevaba  do^a  jugadores  eitra- 
madosdelaprovin^iadeTaBealtecledel  juegodel  batay,  que  ch  de  pelo- 
ta  grucBsa  hecha  de  leche  de  ^iarlos  arboles  e  otras  miituras,  que  s^ta 
la  peiota  mucho."— Oviedo,  Hisl.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indias,  lib.  xiiiii.. 
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Emperor  also  ordered  that  a  monk,  named  Fray  An- 
tOiiio  de  Ciiidad  Rodrigo,  ehoiild  take  charge  of  these 
Indians,  in  order  to  see  that  they  wei'e  kindly  treated 
on  their  way  home ;  and  money  was  given  to  them  to 
buy  images  and  crucifixes  to  carry  with  them.* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascei'tain  what  influence  the  arrival 
of  Cortez  at  this  period  had  upon  the  general  legisla- 
tion of  the  Indies.  As  might  be  expected,  his  advice, 
wliich  was  given  in  writing,  formed  matter  for  consid- 
eration in  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  auditore. 
These  instructions,  however,  do  not  essentially  change 
the  nature  of  encomiendas  ;  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  them  is  that  they  contain  an  instraetion  to  the 
auditors  to  set  aside  for  the  king  those  head  townships 
of  provinces  and  principal  pueblos  which  the  auditors 
shall  consider  it  desirable  for  the  king  to  have ;  and 
fi'om  the  list  attached  to  these  instructions  of  the 
places  which  are  suggested  as  fit  to  be  retained  by  the 

*  "  Por  codula  de  Ejipeba.doe.  MadriJ,  3  Octubre,  1538  ;  de  !a  Rcy- 
na,  1529, 15  de  Marzo  ;  i  Toledo,  31  Maio,  1539.  Se  raanda  que  a  39 
indios  que  cl  Govemador  Hernando  Coites  trajo  tie  Nueva-Espalla  se 
lea  vista,  manlenga,  cure  i  regale,  i  ae  restituyan  a  sus  iiaturalezss  a 
coata  de  Sus  Magestades.  Nombrsjise  los  36.  Los  1  etsn  He  las  mas 
priiicipales — Don  Martin,  hijo  de  Motezuma,  Don  Jnan  Cojamitlo, 
Andres  de  Tapia  hijo  de  Govemador  de  Mexico,  P°.  Gonzalez  Acal- 
zin,  Don  Hernando  Tucuyutecal,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Tascala,  Don  Juan 
de  Cempoal.  'A  estoa  que  se  den  sayos  de  terciopelo  azul  sin  niangas, 
jubones  de  Daraasco  amarillo  i  capas  de  grana,  i  calzas  de  grana,  i 
gorras  de  terciopelo  azul,  i  cada  dos  camisas,  i  zapatos  i  cintas  1  aga- 
getas :  a  loe  restantes  los  mismos  vestidos  de  seda.  Muiio  nno  de  loa 
7  principal  es,  y  otro  ae  fue  ^  Roma  (Bolbio  dSevilla  en  37  Julio,  1539). 
Enlugar  destos  se  manda  vestir  otros  dos  ricamente  como  los  demas  5, 
los  que  aeiielare  Frai  Antonio  de  Cuidad  Rodrigo.  Fueron  vestidos  en 
Abril  de  J639.  En  Agosto  se  propararan  bastimentoa  para  su  man- 
tcnimionto  de  23  de  dichoa  indios  an  su  viage  de  Nueva  -  Espaiia. 
Otroa  dos  liallo  que  son  mantenidos  todo  est e  euio,  seria  por  haver  que- 
dado  cnfecmoB." — Col.  de  Mmiox,  torn.  Issviii. 
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king,  it  appears  aa  if  Chailea  were  to  Iiave  a  eonsid- 
eraHe  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  occur 
the  grand  city  of  Temixtitan,  Tezcueo  and  its  land, 
Cempoala  and  its  land,  Tlascala  and  its  land,  and  Aca- 
puico  with  aU  the  sea-ports. 

From  the  royal  orders  it  appears  (aa  fai-  as  can  be 
aseettained  from  their  ohscure  wording)  as  if  there 
were  some  difference  in  tJie  nature  of  the  encomiendas 
in  the  king's  diatricts  and  those  made  over  to  private 
peraons,  Thia,  if  so,  was  a  great  advantage,  for  slave- 
ry or  servitude  of  any  kind  is  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  when  all  the  servient  persons  are  of  one 
class,  and  subjected  to  one  mode  of  i-ule.  The  slaves 
themselves  arc  not  only  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  hut 
leas  is  learned  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  when 
there  are  no  differences  in  their  condition—when  they 
r-emain,  aa  it  wei'e,  one  solid,  inert,  hopeless  mass  of 
difficulty. 

Thus  much  for  the  auhject  of  encomiendas,  as  it  was 
dealt  with  in  these  instructions.  With  regard  to  oth- 
er points  of  Indian  administration,  the  royal  orders  con- 
tain much  that  was  humane  and  considei'ate,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  royal  conscience  reaUy  seems  in  those 
days  to  have  heen  a  great  concern.  It  was  ordered 
that  no  Indian  should  carry  any  burdens  against  his 
will,  whether  he  was  paid  for  it  or  not,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  tribute,  or  produce  repi-esenting  trib- 
ute, which  they  had  to  pay  their  encomenderos ;  and 
this,  even,  they  were  not  bound  to  carry  if  the  cnco- 
menderos  lived  more  than  twenty  leagues  off.*    More- 

*  "Maiido,  que  no  se  tlieso  lugac  para  que  iiingaii  Castellano  car- 
gase  los  Indios,  para  Uevai  Maiitenimientos.  lie  uti  Lugar  a  utro  ni  par 
ningun  camino,  ni  en  otra  nianera,  publica,  ni  secretamente,  contra  su 
voluntaJ,  con  paga,  ni  sin  ella  :  sino  que  se  llevase  con  Beattas,  coma 
quisiesen  ;  pues  ia,  por  la  giacia  lie  Dios  (con  la  induetiia  de  los  Cae- 
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over,  no  encomendero  was  to  compel  the  Indians  to 
tuiia  anj-  house  for  liim  but  liis  own.  If  he  sold  his 
own  house,  he  must  "build  another  at  his  own  charge. 
During  seed-time  the  Indians  were  not  to  he  employed 
by  their  masters;  and  when  they  wei-e  sent  to  the 
mines,  they  were  to  he  provided  with  clergy  there. 
This  last  order,  if  it  had  been  generally  acted  up  to, 
would  have  been  a  great  protection. 

Another  important  order  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  was,  that  they  should  not,  even  when  they 
were  slaves,  be  removed  from  their  own  districts. 
With  regard  to  slaves,  the  orders  quoted  before,  that 
the  proof  of  slavery  should  rest  with  the  master,  and 
that  the  branding-iron  should  he  in  official  custody,  are 
found  in  these  instructions. 

To  men  practiced  in  government,  as  Charles  theFifth 
and  his  ministers  were,  the  old  difficulty  (^quis  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes?)  naturally  occuii'ed.  It  was  very  well 
to  malie  all  these  wise  laws  for  the  Indians,  but  who 
was  to  see  that  they  would  be  obeyed  ?  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  was 
prepared,  as  eaiiy,  apparently,  as  the  date  of  the  first 
draft  of  the  instructions  for  the  Audiencia.  The  plan 
Was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  1516 
by  the  great  Cai'dinal  Ximenea.  The  office  formerly 
held  by  Las  Casaa  was  renewed,  and  protectors  were 
appointed  for  the  Indians,  who  wei-c  "chai'ged  and 

tellanoB)  havia  en  aquella  Tierra  abundancia  i!o  ellas  :  aunque  se  per- 
mitia,  que  los  Indios,  que  al  prcsciite  cstaban  cncomcndaiioH,  ol  tribulo, 
i  aelvieio,  que  eraii  obiigados  de  dar,  lo  pudiesen  lievar  hasta  el  Lugac, 
adonde  las  Peraonas  £e  log  Encomendero s  residian,  no  paaando  de 
vdnte  Leguas  lie  su  Pueblo ;  i  qne  si  les  mandasen  que  se  los  llevasen 
u.  las  MItias,  0  a  otras  partes,  adonde  no  resldieac  el  Encomendero,  no 
ae  hicieae  sin  voluntad  de  ioa  Indioa,  pagandoselo  primeramente,  i  no 
pasando  esto  de  las  veinte  Leguas.'"- — ^Uehbeki,  Hist,  de  las  Indios, 
dec,  iv.,  lib.  iv,,  cap,  3, 
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cominanded  to  have  much  care  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
said  Indians,  and  to  cause  that  they  should  be  well 
treated  and  taught  in  secular  tlimgs  (for  so  we  may 
render  the  word  endustriados)^  and  instructed  in  the 
ai-ticles  of  the  holy  Cathohc  faith  by  the  persons  who 
have  charge  of  them  in  encormcnda^^* 

*  "Por  !a  presents  vos  mandamoH  cometemoH  y  elicargamos  yman- 
damos,  que  tcjigais  raucho  cujdadoilc  mirar  y  11131131  los  dichoslndios 
y  h^zcr  que  sean  bicn  (lotados  y  enduattiados  y  ensenados  on  las  casas 
do  nuestxa  saiictafee  cathdlica. — £i  Eupseadoi:  o^Obigpo  de  Hgsiuo, 
10  Henero,  I53S,  PuGi,  Pnmaiana,  foL  64, 
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CHAPTEl^  V. 

ARKtVAL  OP  THE  AOTDIENCIA. GREAT  DISITITES   BETWEEN 

THE  PB0TE0TOR9  OP  THT!  INDIANS  AND  THE  ADDIENCIA, 

THE  AUDITOES  PK09ECUTE  THE  BISHOP   OF  MEXICO. THE 

KBHOP  EXCOMMDNICATE9  THE  ACDITOKa. — A  GBEAI  JDN- 
TA  IN  SPAIN  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  THE  INDIES. 

THE  officers  constituting  the  Audiencia  having  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  set  sail  from  Seville  for 
New  Spain  at  the  end  of  August,  1528,  and  arrived  at 
Yera  Cruz  on  the  6th  of  December  of  that  year.  From 
thence  they  sent  to  summon  Nuflo  de  Gfuzman,  who 
was  to  he  their  pi-esident ;  but,  without  waiting  for  him, 
having  the  Empei'or's  command  to  that  effect,  they 
made  their  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  The  cli- 
mate of  this  place  seems  to  have  constantly  had  all 
the  bad  effects  which  ill-doers  could  have  wished  for 
upon  the  unhappy  official  men  and  lawyers  who  were 
sent  thither  from  the  mother  country.  Two  of  the 
auditors,  the  Licentiates  Parada  and  Francisco  Mal- 
donado,  fell  ill,  and  died  within  thirteen  days  after 
their  arrival.  This  circumstance  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  suspicions,  if  any  stilt  existed,  of  Cortez  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  the  opportune  death  of  Ponce  de 
Leon.  The  other  auditors  commenced  taking  the 
residencia  amid  a  perfect  hubbub  of  complaints,  de- 
mands, and  lawsuits,  principally  directed  against  the 
absent  Cortez,  who  was  more  happily  engaged  than  in 
replying  to  them  by  solemnizing  his  man-iagc  with 
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Juana  dc  Ziiiiiga,  daugbfer  of  the  Count  of  Aguilai-, 
and  niece  of  the  Dake  of  Bejar. 

TJie  appointment  of  NiiSo  do  Guzman  was  a  most 
deploratle  one.  He  appears  to  have  had  nothing 
about  him  of  the  nature  of  a  statesman,  hut  to  have 
heen  a  cruel,  rapacious,  inconsiderate  man,  whose  ca- 
reer ia  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tains Tvho,  under  Pedrarias,  had  desolated  tho  Terra- 
firma.  This  had,  appointment  was  probahly  caused  by 
the  desii-e  of  the  government  in  Spain  to  have  a  mili- 
tary man,  of  some  repute  in  the  Indies,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Coi-tez,  the  fear  of  that  great  conqueror  being 
the  rilling  motive  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Audiencia.  When  Nuno  dc  Guzman 
came  to  join  his  colleagues  in  Mexico,  though  some 
care  was  taken  in  the  general  affairs  of  government, 
yet  the  auditors  wei-o  accused  of  attending  more  to 
their  private  intevests  than  to  their  public  duties,  and 
of  being  wholly  neglectful  of  those  royal  orders,  upon 
which  so  muclt  stress  had  been  laid,  touching  the  lib- 
erty and  good  ti'catreient  of  the  Indians.  Thence  gi-ew 
vehement  disputes  between  the  auditors  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Indians — not  only  the  official  protectors, 
but  the  Franciscan  monks  in  tho  city  of  Mexico,  who 
demanded  the  execution  of  these  royal  orders,  saying 
that  otiierwise  the  royal  conscience  would  not  be  dis- 
charged. Knilo  de  Guzman  and  his  auditors,  in  the 
usual  way  of  feictious  persons,  who  meet  an  accusation 
made  against  theni  by  charges  j^ainst  the  opposite 
party  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
liand,  replied  that  the  monks  and  the  protectors  were 
partisans  of  Cortez,  and  rather  defenders  of  him  than 
of  the  Indians.  Instantly  the  whole  town  was  engaged 
on  one  side  or  other  of  these  two  factions ;  and,  to  use 
Vol.  HI.— H 
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the  words  of  the  royal  historiographei',  "so  things 
went  on  with  much  confusion  and  sJiamefulness."* 

Without  entering  into  the  degrading  disputes  which 
arose  from  this  state  of  things,  one  or  two  exploits  of 
Nuno  de  Guzman's,  in  a  foray  against  the  Chichime- 
cas,  may  he  ntentioned,  as  serving  to  show  his  want  of 
fitness  for  his  new  office.  He  acted,  indeed,  through- 
out with  the  utmost  intemperance,  partiality,  and  even 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. f  Upon  grounds 
wliich  at  the  time  were  thought  tyrannical,  he  caused 
the  chief  of  the  Chichimecas  to  bo  put  to  the  tOrture 
and  burned.  Other  chiefs,  even  in  friendly  districts, 
when  they  failed  in  bringing  food  or  gold,  were  tor- 
mented by  a  savage  dog  being  let  loose  upon  them. 
Altogether  the  expedition  was  one  continual  coarse  of 
cruelty  and  folly.  "We  may  say  folly,  because,  when 
Cortez  or  Vasco  Nimea  committed  the  acts  of  barbari- 
ty, which,  alas !  will  forever  sully  their  great  names, 
their  cruelty  always  had  much  of  policy  in  it,  and  little 
or  nothing  of  mere  wantonness.  But  now  there  was 
no  occasion  to  strike  terror.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
a  mere  handful  of  men  contending  against  a  great  and 
well-constituted  empire.  The  barbarities  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman  were,  therefore,  out  of  date. 

Complaints  from  both  factions  were  addressed  to 
the  Emperor,  the  auditors  accusing  Cortez  of  having 
had  the  most  ti-easonable  intentions,  declaring  that  the 
bishops,  under  pretense  of  being  protectors  of  the  In- 
dians, meddled  with  the  royal  jurisdiction;  that  the 
Franciscan  monks  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Mar- 
ques del  Valle ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 

»  Hehrek*,  Sist.  de  las  Indias,  dec,  it.,  lib.  iv,,  cap.  11. 
t  For  instance,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  any  letters  coming  from 
Spain  but  Ids  own. 
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tlie  opinion  of  the  Audiencia  was,  that  the  encomien- 
das  shoiild  be  made  perpetual,  in  order  that  their  mas- 
ters might  ti-eat  them  with  more  love — a  plausible  but 
veiy  insufficient  reason  to  justify  a  system  of  sei-vitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  was  not 
slow  in  informing  his  majesty  of  his  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  letter  of  this  prelate's  exists,  which  perhaps 
was  one  of  those  which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  before 
him  when  lie  wrote  from  Genoa,  ordering  a  junta  of 
the  gi-eat  council  of  Spain  to  be  summoned,  in  order 
to  consider  again  the  government  of  Mexico ;  and  this 
letter  is  so  admirably  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things 
which  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Audien- 
cia at  Mexico,  that  the  bishop's  own  words  must  be 
quoted.  The  date  of  the  letter-  is  August  the  27th, 
1529.  "  Also,"  the  bishop  writes,  "there  came  to  me 
seci-etly,  to  make  their  complaints,  the  Lords  of  Huax- 
ocingo,  who  at  the  time  were  in  encomi^ida  to  Don 
Hernando  Cortcz,  and  they  said  that  they  served  Her- 
nando Corfez  as  his  mayor-domos  commanded,  and 
gave  the  tribute  which  was  agreed  upon,  but  that  for 
some  time  the  president  and  auditors  had  cast  upon 
them  another  tribute  in  addition  to  this;  and  what 
they  thought  more  hai'd  stilE  was,  that  they  had  to 
bring  each  day,  to  the  house  of  each  auditor,  for  his 
maintenance,  seven  fowls,  and  many  quails,  and  sev- 
enty eggs,  and  wood,  charcoal,  and  other  trifling  tilings, 
together  with  alargequantity  of  maize."*  Itappeai-e, 
too,  from  the  bishop's  letter,  that  this  maize  was  not 
of  their  own  growing,  but  that  they  had  to  buy  it,  and 
that  their  resources  were  now  exhausted.  The  great- 
est grievance,  however,  which  tliese  chiefs  had  to  com- 
\,  Oiispo  de  Mexico ;  Ci>lca:iini 
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plain  of  was  their  teing  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
transport  of  these  commodities.  Their  pueblos  were 
eight  or  ton  leagues  off;  the  way  was  eumhered  with 
snow ;  and,  to  maintain  such  a  daily  service,  a  great 
many  persons  were  necessary.  Indeed,  not  only  men, 
but  pregnant  women  and  hoys  were  oHiged  to  assist 
in  carrying  these  burdens.  The  result  was,  that  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  persons  had  already  died  from 
this  enforced  toil.  How  significant  is  this  one  little 
ch-camstance  when  we  are  estimating  the  numhers  de- 
stroyed in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies  1  The  auditors 
aiTived  in  Decemher,  1528 ;  so  that  in  six  or  eight 
months,  such  had  been  the  loss  of  life  in  a  single  en- 
etwiien<?«  from  this  apparently  trifling  sei'vice  of  trans- 
port imposed  upon  it.  The  chiefs,  after  begging  the 
bishop  to  defend  them,  assured  him  that  no  other  re- 
source was  left  for  them  bnt  to  fly  to  the  mountains. 
"To  whom,"  he  says,  "I  replied  the  best  I  could, 
telling  them  that  such  proceedings  wei'e  not  the  will 
of  your  majesty,  and  holding  out  to  tiiem  hopes  of  a 
speedy  remedy ;  so  they  went  away  secretly  consoled. 
Then  I  spoke  to  the  president  and  auditors,  with  no 
little  affliction  to  myself,  from  my  inability  to  remedy 
the  wi'ong,  infonning  them  that  certain  padres  had 
written  to  me  from  Hnaxocingo  (that  the  Aiidiencia 
might  not  suspect  that  the  Indian  chiefs  had  come  to 
me  to  complain),  and  I  told  them  (the  auditors)  that  I 
had  your  majesty's  command  to  defend  the  Indians, 
and  that  I  could  not  but  endeavor  to  do  so,  even  if  I 
knew  that  it  would  cost  me  my  life,  and  that  they 
should  bring  their  demands  upon  these  Indians  down 
to  what  was  just,  and  that  they  should  keep  on  record 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  prevent  these  deaths. 
The  president  replied  to  me  that  the  Indians  must  do 
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wliat  tlie  A-udieneia  ordei-ed  them,  wlicthci-  they  died 
or  not;  and  that  if  I  put  myself  forward  to  defend 
them,  the  A.udiencia  wotild  cliastisc  mc,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Zamora*  had  been  chastised ;  and  that  the  Indians 
must  be  taxed,  and  must  live  in  the  way  that  they  or- 
dered, and  no  other,  "f 

Nor  were  these  idle  threats.  The  hishop,  no  donbt, 
persevered  in  maintaining  the  good  cause,  preaching 
in  favor  of  the  instruction,  conversion,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Indians,  urging  that  a  stop  should  he  put 
to  the  sumptuous  works  which  the  auditors  were  con- 
tinually making  at  the  cost  of  the  Indians,  and  de- 
manding the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  ordinances.  The 
auditors  met  this  last  move  on  the  part  of  the  bishop 
protector  by  condemning  him  in  his  temporalities ; 
and,  threatening  the  heaviest  penalties,  they  prohibit- 
ed the  king's  officei^s,  and  those  who  had  to  pay  the 
tithes,  from  giving  any  means  of  support  to  the  bishop 
or  his  clei-gy.  Tins  prohibition,  as  appears  from  the 
law-proceedings  in  this  case,  was  in  force  for  the  whole 
ofthe  year  1530.  The  hishop,  on  his  side,  fought  with 
spiritual  weapons,  and  excommunicated  the  auditors. 

On  reference  to  the  law-proceedings  which  the  con- 

•  Don  Antonio  de  Acutia,  Bishop  of  Zamora,  who  waa  strangled  in 
the  fortress  of  Simaiicas,  Hie  crime  was  having  taken  the  side  of  the 
Comwaidades  in  the  war  against  Charlefi  the  Fifth  on  his  acccsBion  to 
the  throne. 

t  "  RespondiomB  el  Prcaidonto  quo  olios  havian  de  cumplir  lo  que  el 
Audiencia  nuindaTa  muricscn  o  no,  i  que  si  yo  me  ponia  en  defendel- 
los  me  castigarian  come  ei  Obispo  de  Zamora  file  castigado,  i  quellos 
no  havian  de  taearse  en  vivir  por  mano  de  nadie  sine  todoa  por  la  saya, 
1  queltos  ms  havian  de  niandar  i  toniai:  cucnta  porqoe  eran  mis  supe- 
riores  i  havian  de  proveer  la  ^gleaia  de  CapoUanes  i  pagallos  do  loB 
diezmos  porque  yo  de  una  sola  parte  dellos  puedo  disponor  i  no  de 
mas." — Carta  de  PiiAi  Juan  be  Zumaeesoa,  C.  Obispo  de  Mexico; 
Colccdon  de  Mnijoz,  MS.,  torn.  ixiTiii. 
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duct  of  this  infamous  Audiencia  afterwai'd  gave  rise 
to,  it  apj)ears  that  NuSo  dc  Guzman  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Mexico.  There 
is  a  statement  made  upon  oatli,  in  whieh  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lopez,  one  of  Guzman's  lieutenants,  confesses 
that,  by  command  of  Nufio  do  Guzman,  he  made  war 
for  some  days  upon  certain  j^ej^fos/  and  because  the 
Indians,  when  required  to  do  so  (perhaps  by  the  orig- 
inal requirimiento),  would  not  come  peaceably,  he 
seized  upon  men,  women,  and  children,  to  tlie  number 
of  a  thousand,  branded  them  with  the  iron  that  the 
general  gave  him,  and  then  delivered  them  up  to  the 
said  general,  who  distributed  them.  They  were  rated 
at  the  value  of  five  pesos  each,  and  o'o.q  jjeso  was  paid 
for  the  royal  fifth.* 

The  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  bishop,  in  malting  excuses  afterward  (which 
they  do  with  all  humility)  for  the  sad  disturbances  of 
these  times,  declare  in  the  strongest  tenns  that  false 
witnesses  were  brought  against  them  by  the  Audiertf 
da.     In  the  eoui'se  of  this  statement,  the  monies  take 

*  "  Despues  de  lo  sueo  dlcho  on  3  Febrero  1532  el  Licenciado  Mal- 
donado  tomo  jurameiito  del  dicho  Lopci  quicn  preguntando  quantos 
eaclavoB  se  hicieron  y  donde,  dijo  quo  en  el  pueblo  de  Aguaeatlan  12 
loguas  mas  sea  de  Xalisco  i  en  Zapadca  poT  mandado  do  N°.  Guzman 
hizo  guens.  ciertofi  dias,  i  poique  requeridoe  no  qnisioron  venir  de  Faz 
apreso  liombres,  mugcres  i  nines  1000,  Iob  herro  con  yeno  que  le  die 
el  General,  se  los  entrego  en  Chiamotla  i  el  ios  repartio ;  Apredatouse 
cada  a  5  pesos  f  per  cada  se  dava  un  peso  de  quiiito  leai.  Hicleronse 
los  CBclavos  en  Nobiembrc  i  Diciombre  de  1 530.  Quo  el  mandamiento 
para  ello  tiene  en  Cuisco,  pueblo  do  Mcchuacaii  encoraendado  a  eL 
Que  no  sabe  haveree  heciio  otros  eaclavoa  en  esta  jomada,  Mando  el 
Licenciado  al  confesante  trugesc  este  mandamiento  al  Audiencia  den- 
trodeaodias.  Autorizaesta  confesion,  Alonsode  Mata  Escrivano." — 
Dicho  de  Gonzai.o  Lopez  en  lo  de  N°.  de  Guzman  Farece  otra  parte  de 
Za  informaciim  tomada  jwr  el  Audiem^,     Coleccion  de  Muiaoi,  MS,, 
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occasion  to  give  their  view  of  tHe  natives.  "  It  is  a 
gentle  people,"  they  say,  "doing  more  from  fear  than 
from  virtue,  and  they  work  well  if  they  are  permitted 

to  enjoy  the  fraits  of  their  labors They  lie  to 

a  reasonable  amonnt,  but  little  with  any  one  who  treats 
them  well,  or  at  least  not  so  ranch"  (this  is  pretty 
nearly  the  account  that  might  be  given  as  regards  the 
truthfulness  of  most  people  in  a  state  of  servitude) ; 
"  they  are  well  disposed  to  religion,  confessing  veiy 
well,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  asking  them  questions. 
They  ai'e  given  to  drunkenness,  and  require  restraint. 
....  The  ehildi-en  of  our  monastery  already  know 
much,  and  teach  others.  They  sing  plain  eliant,  and 
accompany  the  organ  competently."" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  how  many  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  policy  and  government  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  lamentable  transactions,  and  that  the 
Indiana  suffer  from  some  of  those  causes  which,  in  one 
foi-m  or  other,  have  at  various  times  affected  all  nar. 
tions.  The  Icai-ned  and  thoughtful  men — for  sueh  th^ 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  must  he  held  to  he,  looking 
before  and  after,  knowing  many  of  the  issues  of  his- 
tory, and  often  appealing  to  great  and  general  princi- 

*  "  Mienten  raionablemeiite,  pen)  pocn  con  quien  bien  loa  ttata,  6 
no  tanto  Estoa  males  tienen  con  otroa  biencs,  que  es  geiite  que  vie- 
3ien  bicn  &.  nucstra  ft,  confiesaiiBe  mucho  bien  aai  quo  no  ticn  necesi- 
dad  dc  prcgunlas.  Porla  mayorpartc  sonviciososen  se  cmborrachar, 
i  lEencn  gran  ncccsidad  de  se  lea  impedir  ....  para  bu  salbacion  e 
policia.  Loa  nifios  de  nueatras  caaaB  saben  ya  mucho,  i  eneefiaii  i, 
muchoH.  Cantan  canto  llano  i  canto  de  <5rgano  conpetentomonte."-— - 
Al  Consejo  ds  Yndias,  Fbai  Juan,  eleclo,  Fbai  Maktikus  de  Valen- 
cia, Cuslos,  &.C.,  Fhai  Luis  de  Fuehsalida,  GuarAian  de  Tezouco, 
Fhai  Amtonio  Oetiz,  G.  de  Msiico,  Feai  Aktonio  Maldonado,  G. 

de  TLACLAtMAIALA,  FeAY  FkancisOO  GlMENEK,  G.  de  CeMPOALA.      De 

Mhieo  desta  casa  de  San  Francisco,  37  Marsa,  1531.  Cokccian  de 
MuNDz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxix. 
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pies — are  steadily  airayed  against  the  mwe  conquei'- 
ing  soldier,  as  the  good  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  hie 
con&aternity  against  Nuuo  de  Guzman  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  bishop,  too,  displays  some  of  the  courage 
of  the  soldier,  for  all  offices  were  less  divided  in  those 
days.  In  his  letters  to  Spain  he  said  that  God  knew 
he  was  not  moved  to  complain  because  the  auditors 
had  deprived  him  of  Hs  tithes,  since  his  "pastorid 
habit  would  assure  Mm  honor  and  esteem ;  that,  with 
some  saddle-hagB  for  a  wallet,  he  should  know  how  to 
seek  his  living,  which  ho  would  account  as  the  highest 
felicity  if  it  wei-e  done  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  honor  and  conscience  of  the  king." 

Then,  again,  in  these  ti^ansactions  at  Mexico  may 
be  seen  the  old  contest  between  Chnrch  and  State,  of 
which  the  auditors  dexterously  availed  themselves  in 
their  complaints  to  the  Emperor  when  they  accused 
the  bishop  of  meddling  with  the  civil  authorities. 

Ail  these  complaints  and  recriminations  fi-om  the 
chief  men  in  Mexico,  which  probably  came  together, 
and  were  delivered  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  Barcelona 
as  he  -was  on  his  way  to  Italy  after  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray,  must  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  to  him,  and  we  can  not 
bnt  feel  for  the  Emperor  what  mnst  have  been  felt  by 
most  persons  for  the  great  Cardinal  Ximcnes  when  he 
was  told  by  Las  Casas  that  his  mission  of  the  Jei'oni- 
mites  would  fail.  There  could  have  been  little  doubt 
in  any  statesman's  mind  that  M"uno  de  Guzman  must 
be  removed  and  the  auditors  supei'seded,  "these  min- 
isters," to  use  the  sarcastic  words  of  Heeeera,  "  hav- 
ing industriously  (i.  e.,  with  artfulness  and  pertinacity) 
conformed  themsdves  to  attend  in  no  respect  to  the 
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instmctions  which  had  heen  given  to  them."*  Charles 
the  Fifth  seems  to  have  submitted  the  whole  affair  to 
his  government  in  Spain,  and  not  merely  to  have  re- 
ferred to  them  the  immediate  question  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  A-tidienda,  hut  the  general  and 
gi'eat  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  whether 
they  were  to  bo  put  in  encom'ienda  or  not. 

This  was  one  of  the  crises  of  legislation  for  the  In- 
dies— one  of  those  signal  occasions  for  statesmen  which 
are  not  noticed  in  connection  with  well-fought  battles 
or  prominent  events  of  any  kind,  but  which  more  near- 
ly resemble  (though  in  an  humble  way)  those  remark- 
able days  or  hours  in  the  lives  of  great  inventors,  when 
the  true  thought  comes  suddenly  upon  them,  and  in  a 
moment  something  is  seen  and  determined  which  is  to 
affect  mankind  forever  after.  That  the  Emperor  had 
at  this  time  made  this  reference  to  his  council  in 
Spain,  and  that  the  council  had  pronounced  a  clear 
decision  upon  it,  were  facts  known  to  Las  Casas  ;t 
but  the  whole  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
action have  only  been  ascertained  since  the  archives 
of  Spain  have  been  brought  to  light  in  modem  times.J 

*  "  Que  induBtriosamenle  se  havian  eonformado  aquellos  rainistros, 
para  en  natln  guardar  las  Instrticciones,  i\o.b  ee  les  dieroii." — HubberjI, 
Hist,  de  las  hdias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vii.,  cap,  8. 

I  am  infotmetl  by  Mr.  J,  E.  Choriey,  a  most  accomplished  Spanish 
Boholar,  to  whom  I  am  airoeedingly  indebted  for  valuable  suggestionB 
and  critidBmH,  tliat  indastnosamenie  in  Uiat  age  meant  "  conningly." 
I  have,  however,  kept  the  word  "  industriously,"  fancying  that  Her- 
rera  intended,  with  some  humoroneness,  to  espresB  the  resolute  labor 
se  well  as  the  artfulneEs  with  which  these  worthless  auditors  disobeyed 
their  instruction  a. 

t  L*H  CssAB,  Snlre  d  Eemedio  Octavo,  Razon  ID,  p.  205. 

t  Herrera  gives  a  long  account  of  a  junta  held  at  Barcelona  ;  but  I 
am  nearly  sure  he  was  mistakiin,  and  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  hurry 
of  a  journey  to  Italy,  had  no  lime  to  constitute  any  such  junta.  Be- 
sides, if  (here  hail  been  a  junta  of  this  kind,  why  shoul  J  the  matter 
H2 
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It  was  from  Genoa,*  and  while  the  Emperor  was  en- 
gaged in  inspecting  his  new  conquests  in  Italy,  that 
he  wrote  to  his  government  in  Spain,  of  which  the 
Empress  was  the  head,  commanding  that  a  great  Junta 
should  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Revenues,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  The  reports  from  New  Spain,  and  the 
ali-cady  numerous  royal  orders  and  laws  which  had 
been  published  in  reference  to  the  tluree  great  branches 
of  Indian  government,  namely,  the  kind  treatment,  the 
liberty,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  (j^ara  el 
huen  tratamiento,  Ubertad  i  conversion  de  los  Indio^,'\ 
were  to  he  laid  formally  before  the  council  for  them 
to  decide  upon  the  future  legislation  that  would  be 
necessary  "  for  the  discharge  of  his  majesty's  con- 
science and  the  good  government  of  those  regions." 

At  some  time  about  this  peiiod  it  is  probable  that 
the  Council  for  the  Indies  asked  the  opinion  of  Cortez 
in  the  matters  of  Indian  slavery  and  encomiendas; 
for  there  exists  a  letter  without  date,  written  by  Cor- 

have  been  refen'ei!  again  immediately  to  tlio  great  councils  of  SpainT 
MuNOK  observes  of  Herrera,  "  Generalmenfe  Herrera  no  hixo  mos  que 
juntnr  retazoa  y  cutractos,  &  roanera  do  quieii  dispone  por  e!  lirden  de 
los  Euios  y  aun  de  los  ineses  y  dias  liia  nanaciones  tomadas  de  todas 
partes,  como  materiales  para  escribir  una  hiatoria,  Fortuna  que  era 
hombredoctoyjuicioso;  sino,  faeran  innuraerablBB  los  crfores  de  est  as 
sus  mcmoiias,  segun  la  prempiCacion  con  que  las  ordeno." — Moiioz, 
Hill,  dd  !Vaeeo-Jiftindo,  Prdlogo,  p.  33. 

*  "  Vuestro  Magestad  deade  Genova,  vistas  las  cansaa  i  razones  qua 
de  Nueva-Espana  da  Governador,  Religioses,  I  otras  personas  viiticron 
embi6  &  mandar  quo  nos  jimtasemos  los  del  Consejo  Real,  i  de  la  Ha- 
cienda, con  el  Presidente,  i  los  del  Conaejo  de  Yndias." — At  Ebpera- 
BOE,  el  Abzobibpo  be  Santuoo,  PreaidBnte  del  Conaejo  Rea.',  i  et 
CoNDE  (de  Oboeno),  Don  Gaecia  Mameiqdb  ;  de  Madrid,  10  Picifui- 
bre,  1539.     Cokcdon  de  MuBoz,  MS,,  torn,  lixviii. 

t  Colecdon  ds  MuNoz,  MS,,  lorn.  Lsxvili. 
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t«z  to  the  Emperor,  in  reference  to  the  question  tefore 
the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Cortez  discuaaea  the  whole  subject  ■with  great  brev- 
ity, force,  and  logical  power.  In  order  to  secure  the 
conquest,  there  must,  be  aays,  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  newly -conquered  land.  These 
men  must  be  supported.  They  can  not  be  paid  in 
money,  and  the  next  most  convenient  mode  of  pay- 
ment wiU  be  by  encomiendas.  He  then  touches  on 
the  danger  of  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  their  Indians, 
and  suggests  that  the  possession  of  these  Indians  tends 
to  make  the  Spaniards  root  themselves  in  the  new 
lands,  whence  will  spring  taxes  and  cnstoms'  duties 
for  his  majesty. 

He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  should 
be  given  to  the  Spaniards.  But  the  questions  then 
remain,  Who  should  give  them  ?  to  whom  should  they 
be  given  ?  and  how  should  they  be  given  ?* 

To  decide  these  difficult  questions,  he  suggests  a 
reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  conquest  in  the  In- 
dies ;t  and,  alluding  to  the  ruin  which  had  talien  place 
in  the  West  India  islands,  he  desires  that  it  should  be 
investigated  whether  this  mischief  proceeded  fi-om  the 
conquest  oriromthe  course  of  government  afterward.f 

He  suggests  that  no  discovery  or  conquest  should 
be  attempted  without  the  express  license  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  certain  qualifications  should  be  required 
in  the  person  who  is  to  receive  any  such  license. 

*  "  Pero  resta  denir  lo  que  se  a  de  dar,  y  a  quien  y  cdmo,  que  ea 
donile  pende  todo." — Autograph  letter  of  Goetez  lo  the  Emperor,  sign- 
ed El  Marques  del  Valle,  in  tlie  poBsession  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens, 
of  Vermoat,  Tvhich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world. 

t  "Lo  primero  advertir  ante  todaa  coeas  en  saver  que  ea  la  que  so 
tubo  en  las  conquistaB  que  se  an  hechol" — Ut  supra. 

X  "  Saber  si  eate  dano  pro^edio  de  la  conquista  6  del  pro^eso  de  la 
goTema^ionl" — lit  supra. 
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With  regard  to  making  slaves,  his  opinion  is,  that 
oa  no  pretext  should  it  be  allowed  in  the  coui-ae  of 
conquest.  But  when  countries  have  heen  conquered, 
if  a  rehellion  should  take  place,  he  would  then  allow 
the  captives  to  be  made  slaves.  With  regai'd  to  the 
slaves  in  Mexico,  he  thinks  that  many  of  them  have 
heen  made  slaves  unjustly ;  hut  he  would  not  approve 
of  any  investigation  into  this  matter,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty.  He  would  not,  howevor,  have  their  children 
brought  up  as  slaves.  Such  were  the  counsels  of 
Cortez ;  but  the  Junta  summoned  by  Charles  came  to 
a  much  more  favorable  conclusion  respecting  the  In- 
dians. 

The  result  of  this  great  council's  deliberations  was 
communicated  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  and  Don  Garcia  Manrique,  Conde  de  Osonio, 
in  these  words :  "  It  has  appeared  to  all  of  us  that  en- 
tire liberty  should  be  given  to  the  Indians,  and  that 
all  the  encommidas  which  have  been  made  of  them 
.should  be  taken  away ;  and  because  it  appears  that  to 
talce  them  away  at  one  stroke  would  produce  incon- 
venience, and  that  the  Spaniards  might  desert  the  land, 
that  a  moderate  tribute  should  he  fixed  for  the  Indians 
to  pay,  and  that  the  half  of  that  tribute  should  be  giv- 
en for  the  first  year  to  the  encmnenderos,  and  after- 
ward your  majesty  will  be  able  to  give  vassals  to  who- 
soever shall  deserve  it,  reserving  for  yourself  the  head 
townships."  The  emphatic  order  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  one  word  (Fiat),  "Let  it  he  done,"  which  is 
placed  after  the  paragraph  quoted  above  of  the  report.* 

*  "  Ha  parecido  a  to3os  que  a  loa  iiidios  se  dcba  dar  entera  libertad 
i  quitaree  todaa  las  encomiendaa  que  esten  hochas  dcllas,  i'  porque 
qnitarse  de  golpe  paiece  traeiia  inconvenientcs  i  los  SpalioleH  poc  osta 
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Great  credit  must  te  given  to  the  court  of  Spain 
and  to  the  higliest  officers  of  that  kingdom  for  the  de- 
termination which  had  thus  heen  come  to.  It  was  a 
determination  which  would  have  saved  innumerable 
lives  and  preserved  in  good  order  large  tajiable  com- 
munities, occupying  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  the 
earth.  Indeed,  if  this  decree  had  been  abided  by,  it 
might  have  established  the  power  of  Charles  the  I'ifth 
upon  such  a  foundation  as  would  have  given  Europe 
more  real  ground  for  dread  than  if  that  monarch  had 
been  uniformly  successful  in  his  contests  with  En- 
gland, Germany,  and  France.  Spain  would  then  have 
been  all  that,  for  one  or  two  generations,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  bo.  Protestantism  would  have  had  a  much 
harder  battle  to  tight,  and  the  world  might  again  liave 
had  to  fear  a  universal  empire. 

An  unfailing  supply  of  hardy  soldiers  from  Spain 
and  Germany—an  abundant  and  continumis  influx  of 
revenue  from  the  Indies — what  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  conjunction  of  resources? 

But  as  the  danger  was  to  proceed  from  good  gov- 
ernment of  distant  colonies,  and  wise  internal  admin- 
■  isti-ation  (so  seldom  seen  to  he  the  true  strength  of 
states),  the  world  might  well  have  felt  secure,  even 
had  it  known  of  the  salutary  determination  just  adopt- 
ed by  the  Great  Junta  of  Spain  in  reference  to  tlie 
t  of  the  Indies. 


causa  podtian  desamparar  latierra,  que  be  Eenale  un  tribute  modetado 
que  pagueii  los  indloB,  i  la,  mitad  dcste,  el  piimei  ^a,  bb  de  a  las  per- 
Eonas  que  agora  los  tienen  encoraendados,  i  despucs  podra  Vuestro 
Magestad  darVasalloB  a  quien  lo  ciereciere^lomando  para  si  laa  caJje- 
Ketas,     (Fiat.)" — Cokcdon  de  Mdnoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixiviii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


^HE    SECOND   AUDIESCIA   AERIVES   IN    MEXICO. PROCEED- 
INGS   OF   THE    AODITOIJS. GEEAT    EKROE    IN    THEIR    IN- 

STKirCTIOKS     ABOUT    EKCOMIENDAS. SEVERITY    TOWARD 

THE     COLONISTS. THE    NUMBER     OE     ORPHANS    IN    NEW 


THAT  evcr-recuiilng  difficulty— to  find  a  liead  and 
liand  which  should  carry  into  execution  good 
laws,  appears  to  have  been  fully  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  royal  councilors ;  for,  iu  tiie  same  letter  in  which 
they  announced  t]icir  unanimous  opinion  to  his  majes- 
ty respecting  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  they  suggest- 
ed that  a  bold  and  pradent  "  caballero,"  a  man  of  good 
estate  {hacendado),  should  be  sent  as  president  of  the 
audicncia.  The  Conde  do  Oropesa  was  named,  but  he 
wotdd  not  accept  the  office.  Afterward  the  Mariscal 
de  ITromesta,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Mcndoza,  son  of  the 
Marqu6s  de  Mondejar,  were  applied  to ;  but  their  de- 
mands were  so  exorbitant  {f,an  desaforadas)  that  the 
council  informed  his  majesty  that  their  thoughts  were 
turned  to  others.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  great  name  and  sta- 
tion in  Spain,  who  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions  of 
being  bold,  prudent,  and  of  large  estate,  should  de- 
mand extraordinary  powers  and  privileges  before  un- 
dertaking a  charge  which  no  one  hithci-to  had  come 
well  out  of.  Lists  have  been  made  of  the  conquerors 
and  governors  in  the  New  World,  as  of  men  all  of 
whose  careers  were  signalized  by  miserable  or  dis- 
*  Cchcdim  de.  MuSoz,  MS.,  toni.  bxviii. 
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graceful  tenninations ;  and  in  an  age  which  had  Ma- 
cMavcIii  in  its  hands,  and  wlien  polities  had  begun  to 
be  considered  acientificaRy,  it  was  not  difficult  to  know 
that  one  of  the  most  lamentable  positions  in  the  world 
is  to  hold  an  office  of  great  state  and  great  apparent 
power,  and  in  reality  to  be  bound  by  all  mannci'  of  iii- 
Tisiblc  fetters,  being  secretly  at  the  mei'cy  of  some  ob- 
scure official  people  around  yon  or  at  home. 

The  difficulty,  for  the  present,  of  finding  a  man  of 
weight  to  preside  over  the  new  Audiencia  was  obvia- 
ted by  choosing  a  person  who  had  already  filled  a  sim- 
ilar office,  undertaken  at  a  period  of  like  confusion  in 
another  part  of  the  Indies.  This  was  Don  Sebastian 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  His- 
paniola,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  island  to  be  presi- 
dent of  an  Audienda  which  had  been  some  time  es- 
tablished there.  Mankind  were  certainly  not  wise  and 
good  enongh  then,  and  have  hardly  since  arrived  at 
sufficient  wisdom  and  goodness  to  act  harmoniously 
together  in  councils  and  commissions.  The  auditors 
of  Hispaniola  were  at  feud  with  the  other  royal  offi- 
cers, and  probably  with  one  another,  when  Don  Se- 
bastian arrived  in  the  island;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
wisdom,  energy,  and  official  experience,  having  served 
in  the  cancilleria  of  Granada ;  and  in  this  new  office 
his  success  is  thus  briefly  described :  "  He  gave  aa- 
thority  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  rival- 
ries between  the  auditors  and  the  other  royal  officers 
ceased.  Each  one  kept  within  the  limits  of  his  office ; 
and  in  all  respects  there  was  quiet."* 

1=  "  En  EUsfaiicia,  dio  nutoiidatl  &  la  JuEticia ;  cesaron  las  compe- 
tenciaa  eiitre  log  Oidoros,  i  Oficialca  Realee ;  eaiia  uiio  estabi  en  los 
llniites  de  su  Oficio  :  i  en  toJohuvo  guietiiil." — HereeBa,  His(  <U  las 
Jiidias,  clcCr  ivrT  lib.  vL,  cap.  C, 
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The  govei-nment  of  Spain  was  fortunate  in  being 
aljle  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Don 
Sebastian  for  the  presidency  of  the  neyf  A.udiencia  to 
be  sent  to  Mexico.  This  body  was  entirely  renewed, 
as  auditors  were  sent  not  only  to  replace  those  who 
had  died  on  first  arriving  in  the  country,  but  also  to 
supersede  the  two  who  had  lived  to  do  so  much  mis- 
chief. All  the  new  auditors  were  licentiates,  and  their 
names  were  Vaseo  de  Qniroga,  Aionzo  Maldonado, 
Francisco  de  Ceynos,  and  Juan  de  Salmeron. 

This  last-mentioned  auditor  was  a  man  of  some  ex- 
perience in  the  Indies,  having  been  alcalde  mayor  of 
the  province  of  Castillo  del  Oro.  To  each  of  them 
was  given  a  large  salary — 600,000  maravedis^ — in  or- 
,  der  that  they  might  not  bo  tempted  to  undertake  any 
private  entei-prise  fof  gain.  The  Empress  wrote  to 
Don  Sebastian  with  her  own  hand,  informing  him  of 
his  appointment,  and  mentioning  that  the  new  audit- 
ors would  call  for  him  at  St.  Domingo  on  their  way 
out  to  Mexico. 

This  new  A.udiencia  had  very  complicated  business 
awaiting  them.  The  representations  which  tlic  fonner 
one  had  made  against  Cortez  had  been  so  manifestly 
unfair,  that  it  was  intrusted  to  these  new  auditors  to 
take  another  residencia  of  Cortez ;  then  they  were  to 
take  a  residencia  of  Nuno  de  Guzman ;  they  were  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  bishop-protect- 
or ;  they  were  publicly  to  reprimand  the  former  audit- 
ors ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Great  Junta  before  mentioned,  that  these  new 
auditors  would  liave  to  execute  a  very  difficult  com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  if 

*  Equal,  I  believe,  to  MIG  13a.  id.  in  English  money— a  large  Sal- 
ary in  those  daya. 
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any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
portant decision  already  pronounced  by  that  council. 

Among  other  instructions  given  to  them,  there  ia 
one  whicli  suited  welt  with  Spanish  statelincss,  as  it 
settled  the  form  and  order  in  wliich  they  were  to  enter 
Mexico,  the  chief  seat  of  their  government.  The  great 
seal  was  to  be  placed  in  a  little  casket,  home  by  a 
mule  covered  with  velvet ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
city,  the  president  was  to  he  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
seal,  and  one  of  the  auditors  on  the  left,  the  other  aud- 
itors going  before,  according  to  their  rank.  They 
were  all  to  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  del 
Valle.  The  marquis  himself  was  allowed  at  that  time 
to  return  to  New  Spain,  hut  I  believe  he  was  not  for 
the  present  to  enter  Mexico — probably  not  until  his 
residencia  had  been  completed.  He  went  back  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  captain  general ;  and  so  far,  at 
least,  Cortez  was  not  treated  unwisely  or  ungenerously 
by  the  Spanish  government.  He  was  i-eceived  with 
vivid  demonstrations  of  delight  by  great  numbers  of 
the  people  in  New  Spain,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Indeed,  they  offered  to  place  themselves  at  his  disposal, 
and  to  put  his  enemies  in  the  A.udlencia  to  death. 
They  were  clamorous  in  telling  him  what  they  had 
suffered  during  his  absence ;  but  he,  with  his  accus- 
tomed prudence,  did  what  he  could  to  soothe  them, 
entirely  put  aside  their  offers  of  vengeance,  and  even 
strove  to  divert  them  by  public  games  and  entertain- 
ments. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1530,  a  few  months  after 
the  departure  of  the  marquis,  the  new  auditors  saOed 
from  Seville,  and  arrived  in  New  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1531.  The  form  of  their  entry  into 
Mexico  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  absence  of 
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their  president,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo,  whom  they 
were  not  ahle  to  hring  with  them,  as  they  could  not 
succeed  in  entering  the  port  of  St.  Domingo,  "  by  rea- 
son," as  an  ohl  chronicler  tells  ua,  "  of  the  things  of 
the  sea  heing  more  douhtful  than  certain."*  This 
was  to  ho  regretted  for  graver  reasons  than  the  injury 
to  the  pomp  of  their  entrance  into  Mexico ;  hut  the 
new  auditors,  without  waiting  for  their  president,  com- 
menced tlieir  arduous  business ;  and  we  find,  from  a 
letter  written  to  the  Emperor  some  months  afterward, 
that  not  a  day  had  passed,  not  even  the  festivals  of  the 
Church,  in  which  they  had  not  hcen  sitting  in  council 
ten  or  twelve  hours  together  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, dealing,  as  they  graphically  express  it,  "  with  a 
new  land,  new  kinds  of  business,  and  with  minds  in- 
clined to  dangerous  innovations,  which  every  day  are 
excited  hj  new  thoughts,  "f  This  feverish  love  of 
novelty,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  unexampled 
adventures  in  the  New  World,  must  always  have  been 
a  serious  element  of  difficulty  for  any  government  to 
encounter  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  fiist  thmgs  which  ih.s  Aitdienaia  had  to 
settle  was  what  they  should  do  with  Nuiio  de  Guz- 
man as  regarded  the  war  which  he  was  then  waging 
in  Nueva-Gallicia.  In  their  conclusions  on  this  point 
they  showed  a  great  deal  of  worldly  prudence.  They 
admitted  that  the  war  was  not  well  begun ;  but,  now 

*  "  Por  Eer  las  cobhb  de  ]a  Mar,  mas  dadoBas,  que  ciertas." — Toe- 
(HrEHADA,  Monarqiiia  Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9. 

I  "  Dcsde  que  veniraos  no  ha  havida  dia  ni  aun  fiestas  qae  dejamos 
do  eslar  juntos  en  regooioB  dies  o  doce  horas — tierra  nneva,  negocios 
nuevos,  dnimos  amigosde  nob«dades  que  cada  dia  ee  tebantan  con  nu- 
eTos  ponsamientos." — Al  Embbridoe,  Los  Otdorcs  de  Mexico,  Salme- 
e6n— Malbonado— guvHOs  — QuiBOGA-  Mkxico,  14  Agosio,  1531, 
CoUccion  de  MtSoz,  MS.,  tom.  Ixsii. 
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that  it  liad  commenced,  tliey  thought  it  miiat  be  pei*- 
severed  in,  tailing  caie  that  it  should  be  conducted  in 
a  diffei'ent  manner  from  what  it  had  been.  If  they 
weiB  to  withdraw  the  amiy,  it  would  prevent  conver- 
sion ;  it  would  make  the  Indians  too  bold ;  and  what, 
I  doubt  not,  weighed  not  a  little  in  tlie  minds  of  these 
pmdent  auditors,  it  would  let  loose  a  number  of  vicious, 
gambling  fellowa,  who  were  supported  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  Indian  provinces  invaded,  the  more 
settled  province  of  Mexico  being  thus  delivered  from 
such  a  "  pernicious"  body  of  men. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  new  auditors  bad  re- 
ceived instructions  that  they  should  honor  and  console 
the  brave  Bishop  of  Mexico  for  the  indignities  and 
privations  he  had  endui-ed  at  the  liands  of  the  last 
Audieneia.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  ace,  and  must 
have  had  the  full  privileges  of  his  office  as  Protector 
of  the  Indians  conceded  to  him.  The  branding-iron 
of  "  ransom,"  as  it  was  called,  was  confided  to  him :  a 
strange  thing  for  a  bishop  to  be  intrusted  with,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  Jn  better  hands,  for  he  aft- 
ei-ward  makes  mention,  when  wiiting  to  the  Emperor, 
that  in  no  single  case  had  he  pronounced  against  the 
fi-eedom  of  any  Indian  who  had  been  brought  before 
him  in  order  to  have  the  c[uestion  of  the  Indian's  lib- 
erty or  servitude  decided. 

Another  matter  wliich  the  auditors  took  great  inter- 
est in  was  that  of  procuring  religiosos  to  be  sent  from 
Spain,  There  were  at  that  time  (1531)  only  a  hund- 
red of  both  communities — Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans— in  Ne\v  Spain,  a  most  inadequate  number  for 
the  work  before  them.  Accordingly,  the  auditors  sent 
to  the  Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  send  out  more 
monks,  being  doubtless  of  the  same  mind  with  a  sul> 
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sequent  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  who,  when  there  was  much 
question  ahout  building  forts  throughout  the  country 
(a  suggestion  nrged  upon  him  by  the  authorities  at 
home),  i-eplied  that  towers  with  soldiers  were  dens  of 
tliieves,  but  that  conYeuts  with  monks  were  as  good 
as  walls  and  castles  for  keeping  the  Indians  in  sub- 
jection, 

In  the  gi-eat  matter  of  eneomiendas,  the  proceedings 
of  the  auditors  were  as  follows.  They  took  away  the 
eneomiendas  that  belonged  to  Kuno  de  Guzman,  to 
the  late  auditors,  and  to  all  the  royal  of&ccrs.  These 
Indians  they  "incorporated  in  the  crown"  (to  use  a 
legal  expression  of  that  time),  and  they  then  placed 
corregidoTs  in  the  Indian ^weSfos  which  were  thus  dealt 
with.  With  regard  to  what  was  the  ciitical  point  in 
this  question  of  eneomiendas — whether  there  should 
be  any  at  all — the  auditors  took  the  following  step. 
They  incorporated  in  the  crown  such  eneomiendas  as 
fell  vacant  eithei"  by  the  death  or  the  absence  of  the 
encomendero  or  by  his  delinquency.  This  very  im- 
portant and  very  vigorous  proceeding  of  theirs  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice  from  the  prin- 
cipal historians  of  the  Indies  ;*  but  we  see  from  pri- 
vate letters  how  great  a  commotion  it  caused,  and  what 
a  hold  measure  it  was. ,  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Sabneion,  which  is  dated  the  23d  of 
January,  1531,  that  the  auditors  were  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  secret  instmctions  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  Junta  and  the  "fiaC 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  might  clearly  he  foreseen, 
the  colonists  would  find  these  new  orders  difficult  to 
bear,  but  Salmeron  was  determined  to  execute  them. 
"Let  who  will  be  angered," he  wi'ites,  "tlie  command 

«  Such  aa  Horrora  and  Torciuemaila. 
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of  iiis  majesty  must  te  fulfilled.  Altliough  it  may  bo 
to  the  disgust  of  tlie  Spaniards  who  dwell  liei-e,  it  is 
in  favor  of  the  Indians  and  their  preservation,  and  there- 
fore holy  and  just."* 

There  is  almost  always,  in  these  general  orders  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  something  which  appears  to  us, 
rendered  wise  hy  the  event,  either  too  vague,  and  there- 
fore affording  an  easy  outlet  for  the  rapacity  and  se- 
verity of  the  conquei'ors,  or  too  harsh  and  abrupt  as 
affecting  the  ruling  class,  and  therefore  making  the 
laws  inapplicable.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  these 
laws,  when  they  militated  against  the  interests  of  the 
resident  Spaniards,  had  to  be  applied,  not  to  good,  easy 
citizens,  but,  for  the  most  part,  to  hardy  waiiiors,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  veiy  mild  and  sooth- 
ing words,  even  from  great  captains  and  conquerors ; 
and  any  one  who  bears  these  things  in  mind  will  see 
that  the  provision  of  the  council,  whereby  the  encomen- 
deros  Wd'e  to  have  one  yesur's  tribute  only,  was  not 
merely  veiy  harsh,  but  certainly  most  unpolitic.  If 
"William  the  Conqueror  had  attempted  any  measure 
similar  to  this  when  sliaring'with  his  barons  the  con- 
quered lands  of  England,  he  would  soon  have  been 
di-iven  back  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  original 
dominions.  If  tmconiiendaa  wei'e  to  be  done  away 
with  at  this  eai'ly  period  after  the  Conquest,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  the  most  self-denying  liberaUty  on 

'  " Havia  necesldod  de  tenello  camenzado  para  hacer  la  revo- 

cacion  1  piovlEion  ile  laa  encotniendas  de  Iob  Indios  por  la  forma  que 
Su  Mageetad  en  lo  secreto  manda,  la  qoal  se  ha  de  sentir  mucho. . . . 
enojese  quien  quiera  lo  mandada  poi  Su  Magestad  se  ha  de  cuiiiptir, 
(  aiuiqua  sea  en  desaljumiento  tie  los  Eepanotes  que  sea  residen,  es  en 
labor  i  conserbaeion  de  los  indios,  i  pot  lo  tanto  Santo  i  Justo." — At 
Consejo  de  /jidias,  L[cbnoi*po  SiIiMbcon  ;  Mexico,  33  ilc  Eiteru,  1G3I. 
Cokccian  de'Hiviioz,  MS., turn.  Isiis. 
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the  part  of  tlie  greatest  encomendero — tiie  monarch  of 
Spain  himself.  The  measure  of  compensation  pro- 
posed for  the  Spanish  colonists  was  so  inadequate  that 
it  gave  rise  to  a  most  ludicrous  misconception  of  the 
whole  purport  of  the  royal  order.  The  sanguine  among 
the  colonists,  when  the  new  auditors  had  come,  and 
were  taking  away  the  encomiendas,  sustained  them- 
selres  with  the  hope  that  all  this  was  done  to  malie  a 
desa-iption  of  the  country,  in  order  to  li-ame  a  better 
repai'tition,  and  one  by  wHch  the  encomiendas  should 
he  given  to  them  in  perpetuity.*  Meanwhile,  those 
who  took  a  gloomier  view,  to  the  number  of  five  hund- 
red, quitted  Mexico  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
These,  I  fancy,  must  have  been  the  grave  Castilians : 
the  lively  Andalucians,  who  were  more  likely  to  main- 
tain a  cheerful  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Audien,- 
cia,  were  those,  probably,  wJio  ixsmained.  Meanwhile, 
a  sad  result,  winch  was  communicated  to  his  majesty, 
ensued — that  the  encomenderos  who  were  not  yet  de-. 
prived  of  their  Indians  worked  them  in  every  way  they 
could,  seeing  what  a  brief  time  their  human  posses- 
sions (especially  if  they  were  not  of  the  number  of  the 
original  conquerors,  for  these  still  had  hope)  would 
remain  to  them. 

The  various  reforms  in  the  Indies  which  were  pro- 
jected at  court,  and  some  of  which  bad  been  carried 
into  execution  in  New  Spain,  may  have  told  consider- 
ably upon  the  fortunes  of  Cortca — a  man  who,  if  he 
received  much,  always  spent  much ;  with  whom,  to 

*  "  Descle  que  vino  eata  Audiencia  i  i^uito  loa  reparlimiantos  bb  lisui 
ido  500  do  eata  Ciudad,  i  desbaratado  moohaa  haciendas  i  ganados. 
Algunos  so  BOBticnen  con  la  esperanza  Ae  qua  esto  ha  aido  por  liacer 
deacripcion  de  la  tierra,  i  icpartirla  mejor  i  a  perpetulclad," — 'A  Su 
Magestio,  Gehonjmo  Ijopez;  Mexico,i  de  Jnlio,\b3'Z.  Cokcoonde 
MuSoi,  MS.,toin.  IxJiis:. 
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use  an  expression  of  King  Ferdinand's,  money  never 
rested.  The  expenses  he  incurred  in  piepaxing  for  ex- 
peditions in  the  South  Sea  were  very  great,  and  not 
remunerative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  there  came  a  period  when  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  could  not  afford  to  live  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time  in  the  great  city  which  he  had 
conquered,  devastated,  repeopled,  and  rebuilt,  "  I 
have  enough  to  do,"  he  says  (in  a  letter  written  at 
Mexico,  and  dated  in  the  year  1538),  "to  maintain 
myself  in  a  village,  where  I  have  my  wife,  without 
daring  to  reside  in  this  city,  or  come  into  it,  as  I  have 
not  the  means  to  live  in  it ;  and  if  sometimes  I  come 
because  I  can  not  help  doing  bo,  and  remain  in  it  a 
month,  I  am  obliged  to  fast  for  a  year."* 

Tliose  who  care  to  observe  human  affairs  curiously 
have  often  speculated  upon  the  eliange  that  would  be 
produced  by  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  future. 
If  men  could  see,  tliey  say,  but  ten  years  in  advance, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  not  have  heart  to 
continue  tlieir  labors.  The  farmer  would  quit  liis  plow, 
the  merchant  his  merchandise,  the  scholar  his  books, 
Still,  there  would  remain  a  few  faithful  to  their  pni-- 
Buits — lovers,  fanatics,  and  benevolent  men.  But  of 
all  those  whom  ten  years'  prescience  would  induce  to 
lay  down  their  work  in  utter  discontent  at  the  future 
as  it  unrolled  itself  before  their  wondering  eyes,  the 
*  "  Yo  tengo  harto  que  haecr  bii  mantEncrmo  en  un  aldoa  donde 
tengo  mi  niuger,  Bin  osar  rcsidir  en  esta  oibdad  m  venir  k  ella  por  no 
tenef  que  comer  en  ella ;  y  si  alguna  vez  vengo  porque  no  puedo  es- 
cusarlo,  si  estoj  en  ella  un  raea,  tengo  necesiilad  ile  ayunar  un  ana." — 
Carta  del  MiRQDES  del  Valle,  esaita  desde  Mcjico  con  fecha  de  SO 
de  Seliembre,  de  1533,  al  Preeidehtg  del  Consej'o  Reh.  de  las  In- 
BiAS, eobie  el  armada  compueita  de  mtcve  namos  que  tenia  aderezada  en 
las  castas  del  mar  del  Sur  en  Naeva^Espana  para  el  descuirimienla  de 
la  misma  mar.     Doc.  Iiied.,  torn,  iv.,  p,  197. 
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conquei'Or,  perhaps,  would  be  the  man  wlio  &st  would 
stay  his  hand ;  for  the  results  of  conquest  are  among 
the  greatest  diaappointments  in  the  world.  The  poli- 
cy which  seems  so  judicious  and  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  it  weU  repays  the  anxious  nights  of  thought  that 
have  been  spent  upon  it,  would,  even  witli  the  small 
foreknowledge  of  ton  years,  he  seen  to  be  inconse- 
quent, foolish,  and  mischievous.  The  ends  which  ap- 
pear so  precious  that  the  blood  of  armies  may  justly 
be  spilled  in  the  hope  of  attaining  thera,  would  be  cleai'- 
ly  discerned  to  be  noxious  and  ladicrous.  All  the  vast 
crimes  which  are  gilded  by  motives  of  policy  would 
be  seen  in  their  naked  hon-or ;  and  the  most  barbar- 
ous of  men  or  emperors  would  start  back  appalled  at 
the  sufferings  ho  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the  world 
for  inadequate  and  futile  causes.  When,  however,  the 
conqueror  happened  to  be  a  fanatic,  the  future  on  this 
earth  would  not  disturb  him.  lie  would  be  equally 
ready  to  slaughter  his  thousands,  to  devastate  prov- 
inces, and  to  ruin,  as  mostly  happens,  his  own  for- 
tunes, whatever  the  ten  years'  annals  written  prophet- 
ically on  the  wall  might  disclose  to  him. 

Cortez,  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
might  have  shuddei'ed  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
fat©  of  himself,  his  companions,  and  the  nations  he 
came  to  conquer'.  But,  sheathed  as  he  was  in  the  im- 
penetrable armor  of  fanaticism,  he  would  probably  have 
counted  these  things  as  no  loss,  provided  that  the  true 
faith  should  thereby  be  proclaimed  more  widely  in  the 
New  World.  This  must  be  his  excuse,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  his  comfort,  when  he  contemplated  the  sor- 
ry end  of  his  labors  &s  regarded  himself  and  his  own 
fortunes. 

Ijater  in  life  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Emperor  in 
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the  same  strain  of  complaint.*  The  latter  days  of 
Cortcz  tear  a  strange  resemblance  to  those  of  Colum- 
bus, and,  indeed,  to  those  of  Charles  the  Fifth  himself. 
Men  of  this  great  stamp  seldom  know  when  to  put  a 
limit  to  their  exertions,  and  to  occnpy  themselves  sole- 
ly in  securing  the  conquests  they  liave  made.  And, 
as  the  nature  of  tilings  is  always  against  an  energetic 
man,  some  day  or  other,  especially  when  he  gi-owe 
weaker  and  older,  adverse  circumstances,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, triumph  over  him.  Besides,  even  supposing 
him  to  he  very  prudent,  and  anxious  to  undertake 
nothing  which  he  can  not  master,  the  field  for  liis  ex- 
ertions inevitably  widens  with  success.  Instead  of  a 
line  to  puisjie,  he  has  a  large  area  to  command.  Envy 
meanwhile  increases  as  he  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
Many  men  lean  upon  him  when  he  is  known  to  be 
strong.  His  attention  is  distracted ;  and  even  with- 
out any  deterioration  of  charactci-  or  failing  of  force, 
he  is  destroyed  by  the  large  development  of  new  diffi- 
culties which  grow  up  around  him.  As  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Indies  teems  witli  commanders  who  ulti- 
mately prove  iinfortunatc,it  is  but  fair  to  look  into  the 
natural  causes  of  failure  which  would  beset  tliem  in 
any  country,  but  which  would  be  stronger  in  a  newly- 
discovered  country  than  elsewhere. 

Bnt,  while  we  may  admit  that  the  encOTMndews 
were  sometimes  dealt  with  harshly  in  the  remedial 
measures  devised  for  the  Indies  by  the  home  govem- 

*  "  Veomo  viejo,  y  pnbre  y  empeSado  en  eate  reino  en  mas  de  veinfe 
mil  ducados,  sin  maa  de  cicnto  otroa  que  he  gastado  de  Iob  quo  traje 
e  me  haii  enviado,  que  algunos  dellos  dcbo  tambien,  que  los  han  torna- 
do praatadoa  para  enviarme,  y  todos  corren  cambioa." — Carta  i  Me- 
meria.1  de  Hebnin  Oobtes  el  EMPKHiDOH  Carlos  V.  Valladolid,  3  de 
Febrero,  de  1544.     Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  i,,  p.  45. 

Vol.  Ill,— I 
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ment,  we  must  not  forget  how  greatly  these  Spanisli 
colonists  hatl  abused  their  power,  A  striking  result 
of  this  abuse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  endeavors  made 
by  the  new  auditors  to  provide  homes  and  instruction 
for^the  numerous  orphans  who  had  lost  their  parents 
by  Teason  of  the  cruel  work  imposed  upon  them  at  the 
mines.  One  of  tlie  auditors,  by  name  Quiroga,  writing 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  says  that  the  settlement 
of  those  Indian  youths  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
monasteries  is  a  most  important  matter.  "  They  are 
numerous,"  he  declares,  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
the  sands  of  the  sea ;  an  immense  number  of  oiphans, 
whose  fathers  and  mothors  have  perished  in  the  mines 
through  the  rigor  of  our  Spaniards."  He  proceeds  to 
say,  "  This  pious  work  will  be  in  discharge  of  their 
conscience,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  land,  the  untill- 
ed  parts  of  whicli  will  be  broken  up  and  cultivated, 
since  our  proposition  is  to  make  a  settlement  of  them 
(the  young  Indians)  in  each  district,  at  a  distance  fi-om 
other  ^weifoa,  and  in  each  settlement  to  place  a  mon- 
astery with  three  or  four  rdigiosos,  who  may  inces- 
santly cultivate  these  young  plants  to  the  service  of 
God."  He  then  celebrates  then'  fitness  for  Chi-istian- 
ity,  their  innate  humility,  their  obedience,  their  care- 
lessness for  the  things  of  tliis  world,  and,  in  fine,  com- 
pares them  to  some  smooth  and  soft  surface,  upon 
which  any  good  impression  may  be  made.  "  I  offer 
myself,"  he  says,  "  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  un- 
dertake to  plant  a  kind  of  Christians  such  as  those 
were  of  the  primitive  Church ;  for  God  is  as  powerful 
now  as  then.  I  beseech  that  tliis  thought  may  be  fa^ 
vored."* 

*  "  Lo  de  las  poblacionea  de  muchaclios  indios  dotrinaclos  on  monas- 
terios,  i  casados  pormaiioE  do  los  Frailes  es  cosa  imporfantisima.    El- 
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I  do  not  quote  the  a"bove  letter  of  the  good  auditor, 
who,  it  must  ]3e  remembered,  was  a  lawyer,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  a  love  for  monastic 
institutions,  to  show  the  excellent  intentions  and  efforta 
of  this  Audieneia,  or  to  point  ont  this  as  an  early 
germ  of  the  great  system  of  missions  which  was  after- 
ward adopted  in  Paraguay  and  elsewhere,  but  to  man- 
ifest how  large  must  liave  been  the  destruction  of  In- 
dian life,  and  what  need  there  was  for  continual  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  this  gentle,  patient,  delicate  people. 
When  thinking  of  the  different  life  they  led  before  and 
after  the  Conquest,  it  seems  as  if  the  fate  of  the  whole 
race  might  be  compared  to  that  of  some  beautiful  and 
graceful  maidens,  who,  on  some  fatal  festal  day,  had 
playfully  ranged  themselves  in  exquisite  order,  to  sup- 
port on  their  heads,  as  living  Caryatides,  a  slight 
weight  of  fi'uit  and  flowers,  which  had  all  of  a  sudden 
hardened  into  marble,  and  crushed  them  under  it. 

los  son  tan  sin  cuento  como  las  estiellas  dal  cicio  i  las  arenas  de  la 
war,  muchisimoB  haetfanos,  cujos  padrcB  i  madrea  han  mueito  en  ias 
minas  por  el  rigot  ilc  nuestros  Espafloles.  Sera,  deecargo  de  sn  con- 
ciencia  eata  obra  pia,  en  gran  benefido  de  la  tietra,  cujos  baldios  ee 
rorapeiDn  i  cultivarfin,  puea  ee  pienfia  poner  una  poblacion  delloa  ea 
caJa  comacea,  dislanlfi  de  otros  pueblos,  i  en  cadi  wi  Monasterio  con 
3  d  4  roligiosos  que  incesantamente  cuKiben  eslas  plantaa  en  eervicio 
da  DiOH.  Desta  geiite  se  hace  io  que  sa  quiere :  Son  docilisimoH,  j 
andando  buena  diligonoia  se  les  iraprime  mni  Men  la  doctrina  crisda- 
na :  tienen  inaala  ia  humildad  obediencia  I  pobreia,  i  menosprecio  del 
mundo  !  desnudez,  andando  deBcalios  con  el  cabello  largo  i  sin  cosa 
alguna  en  la  cabeia,  amicti  Sindole  super  nndo  como  los  Apostolea ; 
cfn  fin  como  labia  rasa  i  muy  blanfla.  Yo  me  ofreico  con  la  aynda  de 
Dios  &.  plantar  un  gencro  de  cristianos  como  los  de  la  primitiba  iglesia ; 
puea  poderoso  es  Dios  tanto  agora  eorao  entonces.  Suplico  se  fabo- 
rezca  cstc  pensamienfo." — Al  Consejo — Licemciado  Quikoga  ;  Mexi- 
co, Xi  Agosto,  1531.     Cdeccion  de  MnSoz,  MS.,  torn,  lisix. 
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FAR  otherwise  was  it  with  the  negroes,  the  history 
of  whose  importation  into  the  Indies  we  must  now 
resume.  Tliey  flourished  in  the  new  land.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  they  were  nearly  immortal,  as  for 
some  time  no  one  had  seen  a  negro  die,  except  by 
hanging ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  negroes  and  oranges 
seemed  to  have  found  their  natural  soil  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola.*  The  system  of  granting  monopolies 
of  licenses  to  import  negroes  was  continued.  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  first  monopoly  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  for  which  Las  Casas  has  been  held  so  much 
to  blame,  was  given  in  the  year  1517  to  the  Governor 
de  Bresa,t  the  grand  master  of  the  king's  household, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  importation  of  four  tliousand 

*  "  Pcobaron  tan  bien  los  Negros  en  la  Isia  Espaflola,  que  ee  luvo 
por  opinion,  que  eino  acontecin  ahorcar  al  Negro,  ivmica  moria,  porque 
no  HO  havia  iristo  ninguno,  que  de  eu  cnfcrmodad  acaliase,  i  asl  hallaron. 
loB  NegroB  en  la  Espanola,  bu  propiia  Tierra.  como  ioe  Naraiijos,  que 
les  es  nias  natural,  que  eu  Guinea." — Herbera,  Uisl.  de  las  Indias, 
dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  14. 

+  Lorens  do  Gomenot,  Governor  de  Bresa,  Baron  de  Montinay,  and 
Kniglit  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  (SceDoc. /wd.,  tora.iUi.,  p.  669  )  The 
Govemiw  de  BreBa  was  described  as  a  Fleming  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  It  appears,  howeTer,  that  he  was  a  Savoyard,  The  Venetian 
embassador,  Contarinl,  thus  describes  him  :  "  II  govematore  <Ii  Breesa, 
Savoiaido,  i  pur  egli  degli  allievi,  over  creati  di  tnadama  MarghenCa 
Cestui  ha  I'ufficio  di  maggiardomo  maggiore  di  CcBare,  che  h  onoratts- 
aimo  luogo,  ed  e  uomo  da  bene,  religioso,  prudente,  ma  un  poco  frigido 
CoBtui  Bompre  ha  adorito  ai  gran  Cancclliere  in  tutti  li  suoi  piogresBi  " 
— Rthsioni,  vol.  3°,  p,  56. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tlila  fact  aijout  De  Bresa  by  my 
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a  in  eight  years.  The  next  great  monopoly  was 
"  1  1523,  hefore  the  expiration  of  the  first,  to 
)  same  personage,  and  it  also  gave  license  for  the 
passing  to  the  Indies  of  four  thousand  negroes  in  the 
course  of  eight  years.*  The  representatives  at  court 
of  the  different  islands  remonstrated  against  this  grant, 
alleging  the  scarcity  of  slaves  which  it  had  caused. 
The  monopoly  was  recalled,  and  instead  of  it,  permis- 
sion Tvas  given  for  the  importation  of  fifteen  hundred 
negroes  (half  to  be  men  and  half  women)  to  Hispani- 
ola ;  three  hundred  to  Cuba ;  five  hundred  to  Porto 
Erico ;  three  hundred  to  Jamaica ;  and  five  huiidi'ed  to 
the  province  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  on  the  main  land. 
De  Bresa  was  compensated  by  having  assigned  to  him 
the  customs  duties  on  the  fifteen  hundred  negroes  im- 
ported into  Hispaniola.  It  was  also  ordered  that,  in 
any  household,  the  negroes  should  not  be  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  household,  and  that  the  Christians  should 
be  well  armed.f 

In  1527  a  thousand  negroes  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Cuba.  In  1528  another  great  monopoly 
was  granted  to  certain  Germans  for  the  importation  of 
four  thousand  negroes.}: 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  the  islands  were  rapidly 
friend  Mr.  James  Doyle,  whose  skill  and  perseverance  in  hJBtorical  re- 
soarch  liave  been  often  taxed  by  me  throughout  this  work. 

*  "  Lorenzo  de  Garrabod  (without  doubt,  a  Spanish  veraioji  of  tbo 
name  Lorena  do  Gomonot),  niayor-domo  mayor  del  Emperador,  tuvo 
lieencia  para  passar  4000  esclavoB  negros,  hombres,  y  mugeres,  a  las 
Indiae,  en  espacio  de  echo  aflos." — Hebkera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dee, 
iii,,  lil).v„cap.8.    (Am,  153 3-) 

f  "  Se  wando,  que  nadie  pudiesso  tener  negros,  sin  que  tovjcsse  la 
teroera  parte  de  Chiistianoa,  que  estuTieesen  Men  piovehidos  de  armaa, 
de  manera  que  aienipre  huviosse  los  tres  partes  de  Christianos,  y  una 
de  negros." — Hehbkra,  Hisl.  de  Ins  Indias,  dec,  iii,,  lib,  v,,  cap.  8. 

t  "  En  lo  de  los  negros,  el  Rey  mando  tomar  assiento  con  Enrique 
Ciguer,  y  Geronimo  Sailler,  Aiemanes,  para  que  se  Uevaeeen  a  las  In- 
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wasting  away.  CThe  Bishop  of  St,  Domingo  in  His- 
paniola,  writing  to  the  Empress  in  1531,  informs  her 
that  tho  perpetuity  of  that  island,  and  also  of  Porto 
Kico  and  Cuba,  consists  in  tlie  negroes,  and  he  Bug- 
geets  that  they  should  he  imported  without  license.* 
This  suggestion  was  also  formally  recommended  hy 
the  A-udiencia  of  that  island.t  1 

In  1537  the  Empress  is  informed  that  in  Cuba  very 
few  natives  remain.  In  twenty  estancias  that  wei'c 
visited,  only  a  handred  and  thirty  Indians  were  found, 
including  the  Indian  slaves  that  had  been  imported. 
The  treatment  of  the  negroes  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most injudiciously  lenient.  It  appears  that  they  had 
a  holiday  of  fonr  months.f  In  1542,  one  of  his  maj- 
esty's chaplains,  who  bad  ti-aversed  the  island  of  His- 

dias,  dcntro  de  cierto  tiampo  quatro  mil  esclavos  negtOB." — Hehheka, 
Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  11. 

*  "  La  petpotuidad  desta  isla,  i  aun  de  San  Juan  i  Cuba  coiisista  en 
loB  negtos  :  Dcbeee  inandar  puedan  traerloa  todas  libteincntc  " — 'A  Li 
Ehpbkateiz,  el  Obispo  i  Pbesidente  de  Santo  Domingo  ,  de  oill  de 
Agosto,  1531.     Coleccioa  de  MuSoz,  MS.,  torn,  tixix. 

t  "  Quanto  a  la  Isla  Espafiola,  tamErien  el  Audiencia  Real  bUBCaia 
sns  remedios  pare  bq  coneeivaoion  :  pedia,  que  se  mandaBse  eoneedcr 
licencia  general  de  los  esclavoB  negros,  pagando  eolamente  loe  derechos 
de  almoxarifazgo." — HEKHEBA./fisf.deias/niJins.dec.v.,  lib  ii,cap  5 

t  "Este  meB  doFcbrero  segun  lo  mandado  porVuestraMageEtad 
Yisite  laa  calanoias  de  eata  Ciudac!  para  ver  como  indioa  I  negroa  eran 
dotrinadoB  i  tratados.  Resulta  lo  que  dixe  quo  no  haviendo  Clerigos 
no  havia  dotrina,  Pareean  poooa  Indies.  En  20  estanoiae  (que  trac 
la  visita  original  adjunla  a  esta  Carta  en  R  foj.)  del  lennino  de  la  Ciu- 
dad  se  qnentan  130  entre  hombres  imugaias  aBi  naturales  libres  como 
da  otiaa  parteB  esclavos  (entre  qiiienes  entran  loa  qua  llaman  Guana- 
joa),  porqua  Bolcmos  embiarloa  a  mjnas  destinaudo  para  hacer  eslan- 
cias  i  haciendas  loa  nagroB  que  Irabajan  como  quatro  Indies.  Loa  ne- 
gros son  en  manera  do  maa  calidad  qne  lOB  IndioB.  Por  lo  eomun  se 
lee  da  de  comer  bien.  (La  comida  era  Cacabi,  boniatos  i  carne.)  Las 
dan  au  huelga  de  4  nieaea  segun  laa  ordenes." — 'A  t«  EhpEkateii, 
GoNZALo  UE  Guzman;  deslal^ FeTnandma,8Aln-il,  1537.  Cokccioa 
de  MuNoz,  MS,,  torn.  Ixxxi. 
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paniola,  informs  the  Coizncit  of  the  Indies  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  belief,  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  negroes  in  tliat  island,  and  the  number  of  the 
masters  was  twelve  hundred.*  In  1550,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  in  council  informs  his  majesty 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  single  native  left  in  the  isl- 
and," and  that,  of  those  Indians  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  island  as  slaves,  the  gTeater  part  had  fled  into 
the  depths  of  the  country,  as  "the  companionship  of 
the  Spaniards  is  abhori'ed  by  them."  Those  that  had 
remained  in  the  town  had  been  educated,  and  were  lor 
dinos.  The  good  intentions  of  his  majesty  with  regard 
to  the  Indiana  could  not,  therefore,  take  effect.f  Mean- 
while, the  negroes  were  being  gradually  imported  into 
the  New  World.  In  1536  a  monopoly  was  granted  for 
the  introduction  of  fom'  thousand  iiegroes  (one  third  to 
;n)  in  four  years.J 


*  "  EstanJo  yo  en  esa  Corte,  sirviendo  en  la  capilla  de  Su  Mages- 
tad  como  Capellaii  suyo,  muchaa  vecos  fue  preguntado  de  eeta  Ysla 
por  la  haver  andado  toda  una  vez  y  muchas  partes  della  quatxo  6  dti- 
CO,  visilando  los  lugares  indios  i  espaflolcs. 

"  Creo  yo  que  pasan  de  25  a  Ireiiita  mil  ncgros  los  que  hai  en  esta 
iela,  no  hai  en  toda  clla  mil  doBCieiitos  vecinos  digo  que  fengan  haci- 
endas en  el  campo  i  saquen  oro  a  qliien  yo  tengo  por  vecinos  i  pobla- 
dotes." — Al  Coasejo  de  Yndtm,  el  Arceduno  Albrhio  de  Cabtko  ; 
Saitto  Domingo,  S6  Marso,  1542.   Coleccion  de  MuSoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxxiii. 

t  "  'A  loH  PreladoH  de  Santo  Domingo  San  Francisco  i  Merced  do 
esta  Giudad  se  dieron  las  casas  para  que  entendieran  en  enseiiar  a  loa 
Indioa  la  doctiina  i  nnestra  lengua,  Acaptaron  con  gran  boluntad. 
Peto  adverljmos  que  en  esta  iala,  no  hai  cssi  ninguno  de  los  naturalee. 
De  los  de  afneta  esclavos  ahora  libres,  loa  mas  se  han  hido  tieira  aden- 
tro  porque  lea  es  aborrecible  la  compania  de  EEpimoles,  Los  que  en 
esta  Ciudad  han  quedado  son  mui  ladinos  i  saben  bicn  la  lengua.  Al- 
gunofl  hai  en  hatoa  de  vacas  mni  lejos.  Asl  que  no  habra  efeclo  aigu- 
no  lo  mandado." — Espimola ;  al  Empeejdor  en  d  Consejo,  Lioehciado 
Grajeda,  Hurtado;  Satilo  Domingo,  SO  de  Diciembre,  d£  1560.  Colec- 
cion de  MoiioK,  MS.,  torn.  Ixmv, 

t  "  DaSfAles  faoullad  de  Uobar  a  indiaa  4000  esclavos  en  i  afios  i  veil- 
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In  July,  1542,  a  monopoly  was  granted  for  the  im- 
portation into  the  Indies  of  twenty-three  thousand  ne- 
groes,* and  in  the  same  year,  in  December,  we  find 
that  the  annual  importation  of  negroes  into  Hispaniola 
was  two  thousand,  and  that  for  every  hundred  that 
entered  openly  two  Imndred  were  introduced  seci'Ctly.t 
^The  money  arising  from  the  licenses  and  customs 
duties  on  the  importation  of  the  negroes  was  employ- 
ed in  building  the  foi-tress-palaces  of  Madrid  and  To- 
ledo.:!: Many  of  the  noted  buddings  on  the  earth  are 
of  most  questionable  origin;  but  these  two  palaces 
dcrlos  a!  prccio  que  puedaii,  siendo  la  \  heiabraa.  En  estos  4  afios  S 
ninguno  se  dar^  liccncia  de  pasar  esclavos,  salba  si  se  h^e  merced  al- 
guna  para  descubrimiento  d  Conquista  iiueva  de  100  esdavos  i  a  algun 
Conquistador  i  poblailor  de  llebar  cada  %  esdavos. 

"  Per  ello  pagarSn  en  la  feiia  de  oclubre  immediata  (osta  de  Valla- 
dolid,  1536)  36,000  ducados. 

"  Parece  no  haber  tenido  cfocto  porqne  Alonso  Caballeto  i  Gaspar 
de  Torres  Tediios  de  Sevilla  proponen  lo  mismo,  reiiriendosc  a  lo  que 
aehavia  tratado  con  Rodrigo  deDuefiaa,con  fecha  SNoviembtB,  1536, 
proponen  sabre  los  26,000  ducados  prcstar  aSaMagesCad  otros  14,000 
f  hu  olia  niiiiuta  do  aeiento  con  estos," — Mtnula  de  Aaienlo  de  So  Ma- 
DBHTAD  con  EhBIqdS  EiNOUEK  {probably  Giguer)  CabaUero  de  Sanliago 
i  GeniiSiotnire  de  la  ciua  del  Emperador,  I  Rodrigo  de  DueSas.  Colec- 
ctoR  de  MuNoz,  MS.,  torn,  Ixxi. 

*  "Capitoladon  del  Prindpe  con  Fernando  Ochoa  de  Ochandiano, 
cambio  en  corte  en  que  Su  Alteza  en  nombre  de  Su  Magestad  le  da 
33,000  Ucendaa  do  BBclavos  para  pasar  aYndias  a  ocho  ducados  cada 
uno  1  se  obliga  a  que  dentra  deTanos  no  dari  otraliccncia  aJguna." — 
Corte.  Al  Phincipe — Consejeho— Lopes — Sandoval — Ritadbney- 
Bi.     Madrid,  4  de  Julio,  de  1553,      Colecciim  de  MuSoz,  MS.,  torn. 

t  "  Aqui  entran  annalmenta  3000  ncgros  f  traenlos  sin  rBgistro  mas 
de  lo  que  dicen  los  Maestrcs,  i  el  dlcen  100,  entran  doscienlos  oculta- 
mente." — EspaSola,  at  Empehadob,  Licenciado  Estebez  ;  Santo  Do- 
mingle,  10  de  Dicicrnhre,  de  1653.      CoUccion  de  MuSoz,  MS.,  tora. 

X  "  Lob  dineros  desias  licencias  y  derechos  que  al  Roy  so  dan  poc 
ellos,  el  Emp«radoc  asigno  para  edificar  el  Alcazar  que  hlza  de  Madrid, 
e  cl  de  Toledo,  y  con  aqudlos  dineros  ambas  se  han  hedio." — Las  Ca- 
bas, Hut.  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  iii;,  cap.  128. 
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must  te  allowed  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  pre-emineiioe 
as  monuments  of  folly  and  oppression.  Other  build- 
ings have  been  erected  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  suifer- 
ing  subjects  of  great  despots,  or  by  prisoners  captured 
in  war ;  but  the  blood-cemented  walls  of  the  Alcaaai 
of  Madrid  might  boast  of  being  raised  upon  a  compli- 
cation of  suffering  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. '  The  Indiana  had  first  to  be  removed  by 
eveiy  kind  of  cruelty  and  misgovernment  from  the  facie 
of  their  native  country,  and  the  Africans  had  to  endure 
bloody  wars  in  their  own  country*  before  a  sufficieni 
number  of  them  could  be  captured  fo  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  negro  slaves.  Each  ducat  spent  upon 
these  palaces  was,  at  a  moderate  computation,  freight- 
ed with  ten  human  lives. 

The  apologists  for  Las  Casas,  who  have  sought  to 
contend  that  he  was  in  no  wise  concerned  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  traffic,  have  made  a  statement  which 
that  noble  personage  would  have  repudiated  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner.  His  conduct  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  at  the  proper  place,  and  am- 
ple excuse  has  been  shown  for  it.  But  he  himself  has 
repeated  the  expressions  of  his  regret  and  repentance- 
"  Of  this  advice,"  he  says  (speaking  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  negroes),  "  which  the  clerigo  gave,  he  very  soon 
afterward  found  himself  repentant,  judging  himself  to 
have  erred  through  inadvertence ;  for  after  that  he  saw 
and  had  ascertained,  as  will  appear,  that  the  capture 
of  negroes  is  as  unjust  as  that  of  Indians,  he  perceived 

*  "  Ytem,  como  los  misiiios  Teen  que  con  tanta  ansia  Iob  buscaii  y 
quieren,  anoa  a.  atros  ae  hat^en  injustas  guenae,  y  por  otras  vias  ilici- 
fas  ee  hurtan  y  venden  a  Jos  PortuguosCB.  Pot  maiiora  qae  nosotroH 
soiiios  causa  ds  todos  los  pccados  que  loa  unos  y  los  otros  cameten, 
sin  loa  nucBtroa  que  en  comprailos  comotomos." — Las  Casas.  Hist,  de 
las  Iiuiias,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  138. 

12 
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that  the  remedy  ivhich  he  had  advised — for  n 
be  "brought  hither,  in  order  that  Indians  might  he  set 
free — was  not  a  discreet  remedy,  altliough  he  supposed 
at  the  time  that  the  negroes  were  justly  made  captives. 
He  has  not,  however,  felt  certain  that  his  ignorance  in 
this  matter  and  his  good  intentions  would  excuse  liitn 
before  the  Divine  judgment."* 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  of  the  corresponding  intro- 
duction of  negi-o  slavery  there,  will  show  that  the  main 
question  of  ertcomiendas  was  settled,  as  far  as  regards 
the  regions  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  resum- 
ing the  subject,  therefore,  we  need  not  keep  in  mind  the 
islands  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Eico,  or  Jamaica, 
nor,  probably,  the  Pearl  Coast,  where,  though  there 
might  be  Indians  to  liunt  after  as  slaves,  there  wei'e 
none  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  good  oi-der  and  gov- 
ernment which  was  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
any  such  system  as  that  of  encomiendas. 

The  extensive  governments  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Peru  henceforward  become  the  main  field  for  the 
le^slation  of  the  mother  country. 

*  "  Desto  aviso  que  dio  el  Clerigo,  no  pooo  despues  se  hallo  a  lepiso 
juzgandoee  culpado  por  inadveitento.  Porque  como  despueB  vi6o  y 
averiguo  segun  parecera  sor  tan  injusto  el  captiveria  lie  los  negrns 
como  el  do  Iob  Yndios,  no  file  discteto  remedio  el  quo  aconscjo,  que  sb 
tnixeflan  negros  para  que  se  libertaeen  los  Yndios,  aunque  el  Buponia 
que  eran  juatamento  captivos.  Aunque  no  estubo  cieito  que  la  igno- 
ranciai  que  on  esto  tulio  y  buona  voluntad  lo  eecusaso  dolantc  ei  juicio 
divino." — IiAs  Casab,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  138. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 

GENEHAI.    ADMINISJniATEON     OF    THE    EISHOP-PEESIDENT    IN 

HEW    SPAIN. THE    NEW    ATIDIESCIA  DID    NOT    ABOLISH 

ENCOMiENDAS. — ^WITY  THEY  FAILED  TO  DO  SO. — PROCEED- 
INGS IN  SPAIN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  BNCOMIENDAS. — THE 
CELEBRATED  L^iW  OF  SUCCESSION  PASSED  IN  1536. 

IN  Mexico  we  left  the  new  auditors  busy  in  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  ahuaes  caused  and  fostered  by 
the  maladministi-ation  of  the  first  Aitdienda.  The 
fcishop- president  (Don  Sebastian  Eamirea  de  Fuen- 
leal)  had  jirrived  in  1531,  and  his  vigor,  intelligence, 
aad  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs  were  rapidly  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  difficulties  that  existed  in  Mexico. 
Far  from  looking  upon  Cortez  as  an  enemy,  the  wise 
bishop  acted  entirely  in  concert  with  the  captain  gen- 
ei-al.  It  was  Don  Sebastian's  practice  to  take  coun- 
sel with  many  persons  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  with  the  marquis  alono,  or,  at  least,  with  very  few 
persona,  as  to  tlie  mode  of  executing  what  had  been 
resolved  upon.* 

There  was  a  certain  breadth  about  the  bishop's  ad- 
ministration which  is  clearly  indicative  of  a  wise  gov- 
*  "Procedia  en  todo,  con  parecer,  y  aouctdo  de  el  Marquea  de  el 
Valle,  con  quien  se  tenia  gran  conformidEd,  porque  vm  MiniBtto,  y 
Coneejero  de  Letraa,  bucna  intoni^on,  y  vida  exemplar,  siempre  es 
gran  parte,  para  reducir  los  Abuses  a  Poticia ;  y  era  costumbre  de  este 
prudentisimo  Presidente,  comunicar  con  mucboa,  to  que  so  debia  de 
hacor ;  pero  lo  quo  eo  avia  de  executar,  con  solo  el  Marques,  6  a  lo 
menos  con  poGos  ;  y  asi  so  comcn^o  a  vivir  en  esta  Cludad,  con  orden, 
quietud,  y  temor  de  Bios." — Tobquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  v.. 
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ernor.  No  single  subject  of  government  occupied  his 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  otliers.  He  founded 
churches ;  he  divided  Mexico  into  parishes ;  be  estab- 
lished a  college  J  and  was  the  first  man  to  propose  that 
a  learned  education  should  be  given  to  the  Indians. 
His  efforts  in  this  matter  ■were  successful;  and  it  is 
curious  that  one  of  the  beat  chroniclei-s  of  the  bishop's 
proceedings  was  instructed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  a  most  accomplished  Indian,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  this  college,  and  was  Governor  of  Mexico 
(which  seems  to  mean  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  for 
they  had  a  separate  jurisdiction)  for  forty  years.* 

To  beautify  and  improve  the  city  was  also  an  ob- 
ject with  the  bishop-president.  He  caused  bridges  to 
be  built,  and  provided  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the 
town  than  it  had  had  before.  He  also  caused  a  small 
lalce  to  be  dried  up  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Tc- 
nuchitlan,  and  erected  a  market-place  on  the  site. 

The  bishop  gave  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
He  took  cai'e  that  the  fniits  of  the  mother  country 
should  be  planted  in  all  parts  of  New  Spain.  He  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flajt.  He  found- 
ed the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
the  centre  of  a  com-gi'Owing  counti-y,  and  at  Tlascala  he 
inti-oduced  the  rearing  and  manufacture  of  cochineal. 

His  conduct  toward  the  Indians  was  uniformly  kind 


*  "Fuc  elprimero  que  intcocluso  quo  se  mostrase  Grflmatica  I^tiim, 
a  aigunos  Indios,  en  esta  Nucsa-Espana,  para  ver  sus  IngeniOB.  Para 
eete  fin  ae  fundo  e!  Oologio  de  Santa  Cruz,  en  eata  parte  de  Santiago 
Tlalelulco,  donde  cscrivo  eeto,  y  donde  huvo  muchos  Colegiales  (como 
decimos  en  otra  parte)  y  salieron  con  la  Latinidad  muchos  de  ellos  mui 
por  eatremo,  entre  Iob  qualea  se  aenalo  Don  Antonio  Valeriana,  qne 
despuea  la  ensefio  en  ei  miEino  Colegio,  y  fue  GoveniadoT  da  Meuico, 
quasi  quarenta  Anos,  excelentisimo  Returica,  y  gran  Philosofo,  y  Maes- 
tro mio  en  la  Lengua  Meiicana,  de  d  qual  hacenios  memoria  en  otro 
lugar." — TonyuEuADA,  JMbnarjula  htSiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  10. 
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and  considci-atc.  He  abolished  the  practice  of  making 
slaves.  He  established  a  book  of  tributes,  in  which 
were  set  down  the  dues  which  the  Indians  in  enco- 
mienda  had  to  pay  to  thoLc  encomenderos ;  and  he 
gave  especial  care  to  tlie  religious  education  of  the  In- 
dians. 

His  labors  were  not  always  peaceful.  There  was  a 
rehelhon  in  one  of  tlie  provinces  in  his  time,  but  it  was 
rapidly  and  dexterously  appeased. 

The  foregoing  measures  were  veiy  prudent,  and  the 
labors  of  the  bishop  and  his  colleagues  were  constant 
and  well  directed.  Bat,  remembering  the  extraordina- 
i-y  powers  with  which  this  second  Audiencia  was  en- 
dowed in  reference  to  the  matter  of  encomiendas,  we 
naturally  look  for  a  conclusion  to  this  mode  of  enforced 
service  as  the  principal  object  they  would  have  in  view. 
We  look  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  the  auditors  them- 
selves neither  took  possession  of  Indians,  nor  allotted 
them  to  then-  friends  and  relations.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  they  made  a  beginning  toward  abolishing  these 
encomiendas  altogether.  But  their  vigorous  action 
about  encomiendas  seems  to  have  quietly  subsided  in 
an  almost  unaccountable  manner.  There  is  a  letter 
from  the  bishop-president  to  the  Empress,  in  which  ho 
speaks  of  the  taking  away  of  Indians  from  private  per- 
sons, and  giving  them  to  the  Emperor,  as  "a  tiling 
guided  by  God ;"  but  in  the  same  letter  he  intimates 
that  it  ivill  he  well  to  delay  tho  final  resolve  that  shall 
be  adopted  until  more  knowledge  shall  be  attained."* 

*  "  Convieno  aegun  en  loH  Corregimientos  haata  que  mas  noticia  se 
tenga.      '  E!  haver  quitado  los  iiidioB,  i  haifClloB  tornado  para  Vuestra 

MagBElad  fue  cosa  guiada  por  Dios loa  naturalea  han  de  aer  loa 

que  ban  c]e  poblar  I  asegucac  la  tiorra  conocicndo quanto  bien  les 

es  aer  de  Vuestra  Magestail  i  no  estar  encomeiidados  in  eubjetoa  a  las 
tiraniaa  y  uiuerteB  quo  entro  si  tonian.' 
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Ultimately,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  compromise  was 
adopted.  Some  men  kept,  some  men  lecovered  their 
encomiendas.  Half  measures  prevailed,  as  they  gen- 
erally do.  The  truth  ia,  that  this  remedy  for  the  In- 
dies, of  taking  away  the  encomiendas  iiom  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  required  much  to  be  done  besides,  in  order 
that  it  might  prove  successful.  It  could  not  stand  by 
itself  as  a  single  measure.  Charles  the  Fifth,  though 
a  prince  of  very  extensive  possessions,  began  life  very 
poor.  His  grandfather,  Masimilian,  "Sans  Argent," 
was  a  by-word  for  poverty.  Charles's  handsome  and 
luxurious  father,  "  Philippe  le  Beau,"  complained,  only 
a  few  weeks  before  Ms  death,  of  bis  inability  to  pay 
the  stipends  of  his  household.*  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
left  nothing  in  the  way  of  treasure  for  his  grandson, 
and  was  obliged  to  recommend  hia  wife,  Gennaine,  to 
the  good  offices  of  Charles  for  a  suitable  provision. 
The  war  of  the  Oomunidades  mast  have  embarrassed 
and  impoverished  those  towns  in  Spain  in  which  the 
struggle  had  been  maintained.  Had  Charles  the  Fifth 
commenced  his  reign  with  such  a  treasury  as  his  rival 
Henry  the  Eighth  possessed,  ho  could  have  afforded  to 
govern  the  Indies  admirably.  But  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  his  career  was  one  that  continuously  demand- 
ed a  large  expenditure  for  military  purposes.^ 

"Lo  que  h^iya  c]e  pioveerse  a  perpetuidad  en  esta  tierra  serd  bicn 
dtfericlo,  porque  de  cada  dia  ee  tomn  mae  uoticia,  i  se  acertaia  mejor." 
— 'A  la  Empeeateiz,  Efiscopds  Sanoti  Dohinici  ;  Mexico,  3  Nomem- 
hre,  1533.     Colecc^on  de  Munox,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxk. 

*  "  At  in  Philippo  nescio  quid  turbinis  videor  inEpieerc.  Is  con- 
queritur,  quod  ex  tot  Regnorum  mole  census  non  dentur,  uncle  Euis, 
qooH  ex  Belgia  advexit,  pelsoivere  stjpendia  queat." — Petek  Maetsk, 
Episl.  31S. 

t  See  the  exceliont  chapter  on  the  taxes  and  finances  undiM'  Charies 
the  Fifth,  in  Rahke,  Fiirslen  tind  Volker  wn  SuA-EuTopa,  &c. 

"  In  estiaoi'dinaty  cases  he  was  always  forced  to  have  reconrse  to 
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Then,  again,  tlie  various  officers  who  were  sent  from 
Spain  to  the  Indies,  many  of  whom  were  excellent 
men,  and  douljtlesa,  at  starting,  imbued  with  a  stern 
resolve  to  abolish  eneoniiendas,  gradually  succumbed 
to  the  pressure  around  them.  Immersed  in  business, 
finding  each  day  cumbered  with  the  pressing  affairs  of 
that  day,  having  recreant  governors  to  punish,  restdeiv- 
cias  to  take,  here  and  there  an  insurrection  to  quell, 
poor  and  grumbling  conquerors  to  satisfy,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  main  principle  which  some  of  these  offi- 
cers came  out  to  estabbsh  was  gradually  floated  down 
upon  a  lower  and  lower  level,  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
quicksands  of  expediency.  This  is  the  common  way 
of  human  affairs.  A  great  cause  devours  the  energy 
of  many  people ;  and,  amid  the  daily  pressm-e  of  mul- 
titudinous affairs,  there  needs  a  good  genius  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  men  in  power,  and  remind  them  in  their 
few  quiet  moments  of  the  noblest  and  best  purposes 
of  their  lives. 

It  was  not  that  the  Indiana  were  thought  less  well 
of  by  these  governing  persons  when  they  came  to  see 
them  closely.  No  one  seems  to  have  had  a  more  re- 
spectful kindness  for  the  native  Indians  than  the  bish- 
op-president.    He  spealis  of  them  as  men  of  much  ca- 

eitmoriliTiarj  means.  To  enable  him,  in  the  year  1536,  sttcnuouslj  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  Francis  I,,  who  had  brokon  tbe  treaty  of  Maiirid, 
he  required  the  rich  dowry  of  his  Portuguese  bride.  Yet  what  a  little 
way  did  this  reach.  His  array  was  without  pay  in  the  year  1537,  and 
marched  off  to  take  the  pay  the  Emperor  was  not  able  to  give  it  from 
his  enemy  the  Pope.  In  tlie  year  1529  Charles  was  only  enabled  to 
nndertako  his  journey  to  Italy  by  surrendering  lo  the  Portuguese  the 
Castilian  pretensions  fo  the  Moluccas  for  a  eonsiderable  sum.  But  it 
was  not  on  every  occBsiou  ho  had  a  dowry  to  receive,  or  dubious 
claims  on  remote  logions  to  dispose  of.  His  wars  on  the  one  band, 
and  his  journeys,  went  on  unceasingly.  Nothing  was  left  him  but  to 
have  recourse  to  loans." — Kellv's  translation,  p.  87. 
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pacity  and  power  of  self-goveinment,  and  notices  that 
their  halls  of  counci!  are  in  some  parta  of  the  country 
as  large  as  those  in  the  Plaaa  of  Yaliadolid,  and  more 
beautiful.* 

The  Franciscan  brotherhood  appear  at  this  period 
(ks  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Indians,  In  a  joint 
letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Emperor  or  Em- 
press from  the  convent  of  Huaxocingo  (where  they 
had  held  a  chapter),  they  speak  in  the  strongest  man- 

*  This  occurs  in  a  letter  where  the  bishop-president  suggests  that 
the  Endiaiis  lany  be  allowed  tu  govern  themselves  a  little  in  questions 
coneeining  the  market-places.  The  whole  pafsage  in  the  dispatch  re- 
lating to  this  question  is  very  interesting.  I  subjoin  it  here.  "  De  la 
provision  de  alguacilazgos  en  indios  vienen  mnchos  proveehos,  como 
quo  sin  esa  ningun  iiiilio  malechor  se  huhiera,  i  iiingun  daSo.  Por 
Regidores  no  se  han  puesto  los  dos  que  Vuestra  Magsstad  manda  par- 
que  DO  ontiendon  la  lengas,  ni  los  entendemos, :  porque  no  vean  las 
builerias  que  hai  sobre  elecciones  i  porquc  entrc  si  tienen  mejai  orden 
da  elBgil  oHiciales  no  conviene  que  sepan  la  mab  que  entre  Espaiiolea 
hai.  Aora  no  oonuieno  sc  provean.  Lo  he  dicho  a  los  indios,  porque 
sepan  como  Vuestra  Magestad  quiero  que  scan  como  noEotros.  f  tubie- 
ronlo  en  raucho.  Digeronme  que  porquc  en  ticmpo  do  Motiiuma  le- 
nian  Juezes  de  los  mercados,  i  a]  presente  los  tienen  uno  eo  Mexico, 
i  otro  en  Santiago,  a  los  que  llaman  Mixcatlaylutia,  que  se  les  conce- 
dioSQ  facultad  dc  oastigar,  i  los  oligirian  anualmente.  Diso  que  io  es- 
ctiTiria  a  Vuestra  Magestad.  Sabese  q^ue  eatos  han  usado  sicmpre  i 
usan  de  alguna  jurisdiccion  i  no  pucde  menos,  i  tienen  su  caiecl  f  se 
disimula,  porque  no  enlienden  sino  en  ciisas  llvianas,  £  bien  saben  que 
solo  fa  justioia  de  Vuestra  Magestad  puede  castigar.  Al  presBnte  con- 
viene con  disimularto  con  que  tengan  esta  liviana  coercion,  porque  sin 
ella  no  se  sustentarian  sus  trianguez  i  mercados,  los  qnales  son  muy 
grandes  i  concurre  raucha  gente,  i  son  de  mucha  grdcn,  porque  en  una 
parte  esta  la  laza,  Unajas  !  cosas  de  barro,  en  la  otra  la  Icfla,  en  otca 
las  frutaa  quo  son  muchas,  en  ctra  el  trato  ds  las  mantas  couiunes  que 
es  grando,  en  otra  !a  ropa  mas  rica,  en  otra  los  joyoros  do  tienen  sar- 
talcs  joyeles  rosaries  piedias  !  todo  lo  demas.  Ttcnen  su  orden  coma 
da  hombres  de  mucha  capacidad  f  gran  govemacion,  i  para  pcoveer  en 
laa  cosas  publicaa  i  que  conciemen  a  todos  ticijan  sus  casas  en  algunas 
partes  do  ayuntamiento  grander  i  mas  vistosas  que  no  las  que  estan  en 
la  plaza  de  Valiadolid." — VI  la  Empebatbii  ;  15  Mayo,  1533.  MtrSoz, 
MS.,  torn.  Ixxii. 
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ner  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians.  They  appeal  to 
the  anmptuousness  of  their  edifices ;  their  exi^uisitc 
workmanship  in  delicate  fabrics ;  their  skill  as  paint- 
ers and  as  workers  in  the  precious  metals ;  their  cour- 
tesy and  powers  of  speech ;  their  arte  of  gOTemment, 
their  solemnities,  their  marriages,  their  heirships,  their 
testamentary  law.  The  good  monks  do  not  content 
themselves  with  noticing  these  outward  manifestations 
of  sagacity,  but,  with  a  delicate  perception  of  charac- 
ter, they  note  tlie  sadness  of  the  Indians,  manifested 
even  to  tears  "  on  those  occasions  when  good  breeding 
requires  it."  I'inaJly,  the  Franciscans  declare  that  the 
Indians  are  very  fit  for  the  discipline  of  an  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  economical  life.  The  aptitude  of  the  chil- 
dren for  learning,  and  their  singular  skill  and  pleasure 
in  music,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  fathers  in  the  same 
dispatch.* 

It  was  no  want  of  kindness,  therefore,  toward  the 
Indians  in  the  governing  authorities  of  Mexico  that  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  great  project  of  doing  away 
with  encomiendas  altogether.  The  bishop-president, 
his  brother  auditors,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  monks,  and,  lastly,  Cortez  him- 
self, were  all  of  them  men  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  Indians.  Those  of  the 
governing  body  who  were  for  abolishing  encomiendas 
wei-e  supported  in  these  views  by  some  of  the  best 
statesmen,  the  moat  pious,  and  the  most  learned  men 
in  Spain.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest 
were  too  strong  for  them ;  and  the  unanimous  resolve 

*  There  does  not  appear  sufScLont  ground  for  the  Elateoient  that  the 
Franciscans  were  always  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  on  the  question 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians.  At  any  rate,  at  this  early  period,  weliiid 
both  orders  prat^sting  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 
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of  the  Junta  of  1629,  from  ■wliicli  the  philanthropist 
might  have  hoped  so  much  for  the  New  World,  was 
gradually  put  aside.  Almost  eveiy  thing  else  that 
could  1)0  done  for  the  conq^uered  nation  was  done  dur- 
ing tlie  administration  of  the  tishop-president;  It 
lasted  only  tliree  years,  when  the  pi-esldency  was 
changed  into  a  viceroyalty,  and  Antonio  de  Mendoza 
(also  an  excellent  governor)*  was  sent  from  Spain  as 
viccroy.f  The  bishop-president  was  rewarded  in  Spain 
for  his  great  services  hy  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

Meanwhile,  no  good  impulse  with  respect  to  &nco~ 
miendas  came  from  tho  court  of  Spain  for  many  years 
after  the  year  1530,  in  which  Charles  tlie  Tifth,  giv- 
ing his  "FiaV  to  the  decision  of  the  Great  Junta  so 
often  referi-ed  to,  had  determined  absolutely  in  favor 
of  the  liherty  of  the  Indiana.  The  Emperor  was  ab- 
sent from  Spain  for  two  years  and  a  half,  remaining  in 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1533,  the  cause 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians  had  reti'ograded  so  far  at 
court  that  Charles  authorized  the  granting  of  encowi- 
endas  in  Peru.f     It 's  possible  that  this  determination 

'  "Con  cuia  llegada  fuerou  laa  cosas  c!e  el  Govietno,  de  bien,  en 
mejor." — TontiuKUiO*,  MvHarquia,  Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  11. 

t  See  OviEDO,  lib.  Iv.,  c.  33,  with  respect  to  Mendoia'a  character. 

%"Y  por  quanto  vistas  estas  infotmaciones  hemos  acordado  hacar 
I'epartimicnto  perpetuo,  tomando  antes  para  nuestiic  corona  taa  cabeze- 
raa,  proiincias  {  pneblos  qus  haltaredes  convenir,  harels  el  merifDiial 
del  reparlimicnto  entre  los  conquistadores  i  pobladorea  eegun  la  cali- 
dad  de  sus  pcrsonas  i  eenicios  en  visto  del  qual  proveeremos.  Pon- 
diuis  en  ese  memorial.  1°.  Quetributo  podmdar  a  la  corona  ceda  en- 
comendero  haviendo  lespeto  que  pensamos  darles  laa  tieiras  con  Seni- 
oho  i  Jurisdiccion  en  cierta  foiraa.  S°.  Que  tierras  i  lepartimientos 
convendra  reservar  para  los  pobladorea  que  adelante  fueren  deBtos 
ReinoB.  3°.  Que  forma  debera  tenerse  en  las  Provincias  J  cabeceras 
que  qucdarcn  on  la  corona  asi  en  justicia  como  en  hacienda  atendicndo 
al  provccho  nucstco  i  bien  de  laa  indios." — El  Ejipehadoe  a  Govee- 
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was  adopted  in  order  to  furnish  some  protection  to  the 
Indians  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.* 

On  the  appointment  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza  as  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  the  Emperor  secretly  gave  Hm  the  pow- 
er of  dealing  with  the  suhject  of  encomwndas,\  which 
shows  that  the  cLuestion  was  stiU  open  as  regai-ded  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain.  It  was  in  1535  that  Charles 
the  Fifth  undertook  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  Whether 
the  fate  of  this  expedition  had  any  influence  on  that 
of  the  Indies,  it  might  he  diificult  to  say ;  hut  in  the 
next  year  a  most  disastrous  law  was  passed,  which 
NiDOE  i  Oficiales  de  taPromncia  del  Peru.  Cdcccion  de  Mdnoz,  MS., 
torn,  lixix 

*  I  Bubj  I         to    h    Emperor,  in  which  tha  Licentiate  Espi- 

iiosa  sugg  OB      d  a  means  of  proteclion  to  the  Peruvian 

Indians  : 

"Los  Yd        dip  los  mejorea  i  raaa  pronlos  pa(a  el  ser- 

vicio  de  lofi  £  pa>   I  L      na  gentc  de  Capacidaci,  e  que  tienen  e 

viven  en  su  R  p  bl  ca  J  ....  acostumbrados  a  servir  la  gente 

comnn  a  lo  g         de  guerra,  e  tan  siibjetoa  e  maltratados 

dellos  ....  Convema  (convendia)  quo  bo  pongan  on  encomienda  i 
repartimiento  i  so  ordene  hien  antes  que  la  estremada  codicia  do  las 
EspaSoles  lo  daiien  e  pongan  en  confusion." — Al  Emphcadoii  ;  d  Li- 
CENCIADO  EspiNoai,  Fanaind,  10  Octiibre,  1533,  CoUccion.  de  MuHoi, 
MS.,  torn.  lain. 

t  "  Y  por  remato  de  ,1a  Instruocion,  50  lo  mando  en  particulais  que 
haviendose  infonnado  de  la  disposicion,  i  estado  de  la  Tien'a,  i  do  Ids 
KaturalOfl,  Pobladores  do  eila,  teniendo  su  principal  intento  al  setvioio 
do  Dios,  i  descargo  de  la  Real  conciencia,  el  solo  en  lo  presente,  i  en 
lo  que  adelante  se  ofreoieso,  proveiese  lo  qua  mae  le  pareciese  para  el 
buen  tratamiento  de  los  Naturales,  i  giatiScacion  de  los  Pobladores, 
i  Conquistadores,  i  conservacion  de  Tierra,  dn  embargo  de  qualesquier 
Inetiucciones,  0  Pravisiones,  que  estuviesen  dadas  ;  porque  siendo  la 
oosa  de  tan  gran  importancia,  el  Roi  se  la  cometia,  por  Ja  confiani;a  que 
tenia  de  su  persona,  i  se  la  encomendaba  a  el  solo,  1  le  encarga.ba,  qua 
sin  particular  respoto  usasa  de  esta  comieion,  on  caeo  necesario,  i  no 
en  otra  manera,  taniendo  en  si  el  seoteto,  qua  la  calidad  del  negocio 
requeria,  puea  do  publicado  avian  de  nacer  maioros  inconvenientos ;  i 
que  si  para  los  efectos  susodiclios  viese  que  convenia  oncomendat  In- 
dios,  que  lo  hicicso," — Hebeeea,  Hist,  dc  las  Indias,  dec.  v.,  lib,  ix., 
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may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  \>j  want  of  money  at 
home,  perhaps  by  a  want  of  the  reqiiisite  attention  to 
colonial  affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  that,  in  1536,  the  celebrated  Law  of  Succes- 
sion, which  gave  encomiendas  for  a  second  life,  was 
promulgated  at  Madrid.  This  was  a  general  law  for 
the  Indies.  It  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
conquest  of  Peru.* 

The  hiatory  of  Gruatemala  will  naturally  lead  up  to 
and  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  was 
ultimately  made  to  this  law  by  Las  Casas  and  other 
protectors  of  the  Indians,  whose  efforts  were  closed  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  celebrated  New  Laws,  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  published  in  1542.  These 
Kew  Laws  again,  and  the  transactions  which  flowed 
directly  from  them,  were  the  subject  of  another  period 
of  history,  in  which  Peruf  was  the  battle-field.  And 
thus,  though  not  always  perceived  by  historians,  the 

*  "  La  qua!  (i,  «,,  the  pcimisBion  given  to  Cortez  and  Montejo  to 
give  Indians  in  en-comiendaj  duio,  hasta  que  deseubierto  el  Peru,  avien- 
6oae  dado  ocden  a  don  FranciBco  Pizarto,  para  repartir  la  tierra,  sb 
Miadio  la  succession  tie  las  Encomiendas  en  segunda  vida,  piomulgan- 
doBfl  aquella  tan  celebrada  ley  (Piovis.  dc  Msdrid  a  36  de  Mayo,  de 
1536,  lom.  ij.,  pag.  SOI),  qile  per  eato  llamaron  de  la  succession,  uni 
versal  para,  todas  las  Indies ;  quo  ^adiendo  una  vida  mas  dalo  quehastE 
entonces  tenian  a  las  Encomiendas,  foe  viato  aprovarlas  eipreasaiiien 
te  :  con  que  se  ha  dcclarado  el  origen,  quo  tuvLeron  loa  Rcparlimientos 
i  Encaraiendas,  desde  que  se  comenfaron  a  introduzir,  hasta  que  lie 
garon  a  ser  por  dos  yidas." — Antonio  de  Leon,  TraduJo  de  Con/irma- 
aoHca  Reales,  parte  i,,  cap,  1,  p.  5, 

f  In  the  preceding  narrative  I  have  occasionally  anticipated  the 
course  of  events,  and  have  been  obliged  to  allude  to  facts  as  known 
which  will  only  be  fully  described  and  put  in  their  proper  places  when 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Church  in  the  Indies  is  given,  or 
that  of  Peru  is  described  in  detail.  The  narrative,  however,  of  enco- 
miendas  is  so  important,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  it  contin- 
uously, and  in  one  place,  however  much  it  might  overlap  or  breab  into 
olher  parts  of  the  history. 
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main  coui^e  of  public  events  in  the  Indies  sometimes 
depended  upon,  and  was  often  curiously  interwoven 
with,  the  legislation  in  Spain  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  possession  of  the  native  Indians  as  involved 
in  the  granting  o 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IMPOKTAHCE  OF  TITE  HISTORY  OP  GUATEMALA. — EMBASSIES 
TO  C0KT1!Z  AFTHE  THE  SIEGE  OF  MEXICO. HIS  DISCOV- 
ERY O*'  THE  SEA  OP  THE  SOUTH. ORIGIN  OF  THE  KING- 
DOM   OF    GUATEMALA, LAWS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THAT 

COUNTRY. ^EXPEDITION  AGAINST  GUATEMALA  PKEPARliD. 

IT  must  often  have  been  felt  tliat  the  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  whether  told  in  strict  order 
of  time,  or  made  to  conform  itself  to  place,  was  incon- 
veniently scattered,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  diMcult 
to  maintain  a  clear  view  of  the  main  drift  and  current 
of  the  story.  Now,  however,  as  in  the  closing  act  of 
a  well-constructed  drama,  the  principal  events  make 
themselves  felt ;  the  principal  personages  reappear  to- 
gether on  the  scene ;  and  the  threads  of  many  persons' 
fortunes  are  fonnd  to  lead  up  to  some  unity  in  time 
and  place.  This  feHcitous  conjunction  does  not  often 
happen  in  real  life ;  hut,  at  the  particular  point  of  the 
narrative  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  something 
of  the  kind  undoubtedly  did  occur.  In  the  decade  of 
years  that  followed  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the 
spot  where  some  of  the  most  important  conquests  were 
completed  and  the  greatest  expeditions  prepared,  where 
the  strangest  experiments  were  made  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  where  the  discovery  took  place  of 
the  most  remarkahle  monuments  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  theatre  whei-ein  was  acted  that  series  of  ■ 
events  which  led  to  the  gi'eatest  changes  in  Spanish 
legislation  for  the  Indies,  was  the  province  of  Guate- 
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mala.  The  wars  in  this  pvovince,  tliough  very  con- 
siderable, were  not  of  the  first  magnitude  or  interest ; 
anil  as,  in  the  early  periods  of  historical  writing,  wars 
are  the  main  staple  of  history,  the  other  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  not  heing  illustrated  by  great  wai'S, 
have  escaped  due  notice.  Hence  the  majority  even 
of  studious  men  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  inipoii> 
ant  circumstances  in  the  history  of  America  with  which 
this  narrow  strip  of  territory,  called  Guatemala,  is  con- 
nected. 

Without  fLU"ther  prelude,  I  propose  to  narrate  in  de- 
tail the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery,  the  con- 
quest, and  tlie  pacification  of  Guatemala. 

Cortez  was  a  man  of  insatiable  activity.  It  might 
have  been  thought  tliat,  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
the  rebuilding  and  repeopling  of  the  city  would  have 
sufficiently  exhausted  the  enei-gies  even  of  that  active 
mail.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
world  by  that  conquest  of  Mexico  whicli,  for  its  au- 
dacity, stands  unrivaled  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  but 
he  was  subsequently  employed  in  further  conquests, 
whicli  cost  him  far  more  labor  and  suffering,  but  have 
hardly  added  at  all  to  hia  renown,  so  little  time  and 
thought  can  men  spare  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  even  their  most  remarkable  fel- 
low-men. 

Almost  in  the  next  page  of  his  third  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  after  that  in  which  he  describes  tlie  siege 
and  capture  of  Mexico,  Cortez  begins  to  inform  hia 
majesty  what  steps  he  has  taken  for  the  discovery  of 
that  which  he  calls  "  the  other  Sea  of  the  South." 

After  the  last  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  Cortez  had 
been  made  upon  the  helpless  but  unyielding  ci'owd  of 
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Mexico,  the  news  of  the  city's  Ml  was  not  slow  in 
reaching  the  adjacent  territories. 

Along  the  glad  shores  of  the  lakes,  up  the  vast  roclsy 
haain  in  ivhich  tlioae  glistening  waters  and  the  gemlilie 
cities  were  set,  througli  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
down  the  ilvcrs,  across  the  great  plateau,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  sea,  southward  to  powei-ful 
Utatlan,  and  northward  to  virgin  California,  sped  the 

The  citizens  of  well-ordered  states  communed  to- 
gether upon  the  fate  of  the  greatest  of  cities  known  to 
them.  The  traveling  merchant  told  the  tale,  not  un- 
embeUishcd,  to  bis  wondering  auditors.  The  wander- 
ing huntsman,  sitting  at  night  hy  his  watch-fire,  held 
entranced  the  keen,  binght  eyes  of  other  wand^ers 
from  scattered  and  distant  tribes,  while  lie  related  to 
them  new  and  unimagined  feats  of  arms  performed  by- 
bearded  men  and  animals  unknown  in  their  prairies. 
All  central  America  must  soon  have  been  aware  that 
their  "  Babylon  the  Great  had  fallen," 

And  how  did  the  listeners  i-eceive  the  astonishing 
news  ?  With  joy,  regret,  and  apprehension :  joy,  that 
a  ruthless  enemy,  to  whose  fell  gods  their  young  men 
and  their  maidens  had  been  sacrificed,  was  now  no 
more ;  regret,  that  they,  the  injured,  had  had  no  part 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  detested  city ;  and  apprehen- 
sion, lest  a  worse  thing  should  come  upon  them  than 
even  the  power  of  the  hateful  Aztecs.  A  dead  enemy 
is  soon  forgotten.  The  most  gigantic  feai'  leaves  but 
little  trace  behind.  A  huge  idol,  once  cast  down  from 
its  pedestal,  or  a  fallen  minister  of  tyranny  dragged 
ignominiously  through  the  streets,  is  reviled,  cursed, 
stamped  upon  to-day,  and  burJed  in  oblivion  fo-nior- 
rovv.     Past  terrors  live  again  only  in  men's  dreams. 
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All  that  tlie  neighboring  nations  had  suffered  from  the 
hideous  Aztec  gods  would  he  forgotten  in  the  new 
tercor,  whicli,  like  Aaron's  rod,  had  devom-ed  the  puny 
enchantments  o£  false  magicians. 

The  fall  of  Mexico  must  have  produced  an  impres- 
sion on  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  states  far  greatei- 
than  tliat  which  would  have  been  felt  throughout  Ger- 
many at  the  defeat  of  an  emperor  by  a  foreign  enemy ; 
or  throughout  France,  in  the  early  days  of  Fi-ench  sov- 
ereignty over  many  provinces,  at  a  similar  defeat  of 
theii-  lord  paramount,  the  French  monarch ;  or  through- 
out Christendom  at  the  capture  by  the  Moslem  of  im- 
pei'ial  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  the  defeat  of  the  dwellers  in  the  New  World 
by  those  fr-om  the  Old  was  not,  in  its  first  aspect,  like 
the  defeat  of  men  by  men ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  that 
ancient  giant  race,  the  children  of  women  by  the  sons 
of  gods,  not  immersed  by  any  deluge,  but  for  ages 
safely  dwelling  amid  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  hitherto  lapped  in  a  sublime  indifference  to  human 
concerns,  had  now,  obeying  some  wild,  mysterious  im- 
pulse, burst  out  upon  the  miserable  descendants  of 
mere  men  and  women.  These  new  beings  might  bo 
tutelar  divinities,  might  be  destroying  angels ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  came  forth,  clothed  in 
what  seemed  celestial  panoply,  "conquering  and  to 
conquer." 

The  Indian  kings  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mexican 
dynasty,  no  less  than  those  who  were  allied  to  it,  shud- 
dered at  the  success  of  these  awful  invaders  from  an- 
other sphere.  The  first  potentate  who  sent  embassa- 
dors to  Cortez  was  the  King  of  Mechoacan,  a  province 
about  seventy  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  Mexico. 
From  these  embassadors,  Cortez,  who   had   ah-eady 
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heard  something  about  this  "  Sea  of  the  South  "  mide 
fiirthei  inqun  cs  HefouiTthat  it  was  ti  be  reached 
through  Mechoicin  and  accordingly  after  ciusmg 
hia  cavalry  to  manceu\ie  befoio  these  Mecboacan  em 
bassadors  so  a-*  to  ini].re&3  them  with  a  fittmg  sense 
of  1  s  powei  and  attei  making  them  some  jiesenti, 
he  sent  two  Spaniards  back  with  them  on  ■!.  journey 
of  discovery  Hearing  still  moie  about  this  sci  fiom 
other  quarters  be  sent  in  difEurent  directions  two  othei 


parties  of  Spaniards  to  explore  the  way  to  the  sea,  and 
to  take  "possession"  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  been 
fidly  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  for  he 
says,  "  I  was  very  proud,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  in 
;  it,  bis  majesty  would  receive  a  great  and 
;  since,"  he  adds,  "it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  all  men  who  had  any  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence in  the  navigation  of  the  Indies,  that  when  this 
sea  was  discovered,  many  islands  would  be  found  in 
it   abounding   in  gold,  pcai'ls,  precious   stones,  and 
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spices."*  Cortez  thought,  moreover,  that  many  "se- 
crets and  wonderful  things"  were  yet  to  he  discovered 
there.  I'rom  this  faith  in  what  was  marvelous,  the 
first  explorers  and  conquerors  derived  an  ardor  in  pur- 
suit, and  an  untiring  love  of  novelty,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  same  qualities  as  they  exist  in  the  untrav- 
eled  souk  of  little  children. 

As  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  soon 
discovered  hy  one  or  other  of  the  parties  sent  out  to 
explore,  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  some  time  in  the  year  1522, 
nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  same  seahy  Vas- 
co  Nunez,  ahout  a  thousand  miles  lower  down. 

Following  the  embassage  from  Mechoacan,  tliere 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cortez  another  set  of  envoys, 
&om  a  people  about  a  hundred  leagues  farther  south 
than  Mechoacan,  inhabiting  a  maritime  countiy  called 
TeJiuantepec,  which  it  appears  was  the  territory  where 
one  of  these  parties  of  discovering  Spaniards  liad  come 
upon  tlie  Sea  of  the  South.  These  Indians,  as  was 
usually  the  cise,  were  it  war  with  theii'  next  neigh- 
bors, the  mhabitants  of  a  countiy  called  Tututepec. 
Immediately  south  of  Tehnantepec  lies  the  province  of 
Soconusco,  and  aouth  of  that  is  Guatemala.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  lule,  these  two  last-named  provinces 
wei'e  also  at  fuud  ^Mth  one  anothei  The  great  polit- 
ical doctiine  of  the  balance  of  power  was  but  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  in  Euiope  m  those  days,  and 
was  totilly  bcjond  the  compass  o±  Indian  statesman- 

'  '  Efitaba  muv  ufano  porqne  mo  parecia  que  en  la  duacubrir  sa 
hacia  a.  Vue?tn  Magestad  muy  grande  y  stnilailo  eervicio  :  especial- 
menle  que  todot  los  quo  liencn  alguna  c  i-iicia,  y  experiencia  en  la 
Navegacion  de  las  Indias,  han  teiiido  por  muy  cierto,  quo  doscubriendo 
por  eslaa  Partes  la  Mar  del  Sur,  eb  habian  do  haliar  muchas  Islas  ricas 
deOro,yPcrlas,yPicdrasprcciosa3,y  EBpoeeria," — LoREN2*Ni,p.  303. 
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ship.  Accordingly,  a  similai  series  of  events  to  those 
which  had  enabled  Cortez  to  reach  and  to  conquer 
Mexico  waa  now  to  contact  his  lieutenants  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  Central  America.  These  two 
provinces  of  Tututepee  and  Tebuantepec,  which,  from 
the  similaiity  of  their  names,  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
to  have  been  inhahited  by  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
were  the  first  to  give  occasion  to  the  stranger  to  entev 
armed  info  their  territories ;  for  Cortez,  at  the  request 
of  the  envoys  fi-om  Tebuantepec,  dispatched  Pedro  de 
Alvamdo  with  a  body  of  troops  to  conquer  the  un- 
friendly province  of  Tututepee.  This  province,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  lieutenant  of 
Cortez  with  extreme  hostility,  or,  at  least,  to  Iiave 
made  any  effectual  resistance.  After  a  few  skii-mish- 
es,  Peilro  de  Alvarado  made  bis  way  into  the  town  of 
Tututepee,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  was  far- 
nialied  with  provisions  and  presented  with  gold.  The 
hostile  Indians,  however,  of  the  next  province,  Tebuan- 
tepec, suggested  that  all  this  friendly  demonstration 
waa  but  feigned,  and  that  an  offer  which  the  cacique 
had  made  to  the  Spaniards,  to  lodge  them  in  Ms  own 
palace,  was  but  a  scheme  to  destroy  them  by  setting 
their  quarters  on  fire,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  believed 
this  accusation,  or  affected  to  believe  it,  and  seized 
upon  the  person  of  the  caeique,  who,  after  giving  much 
money  to  his  captor,  died  in  prison.  That  this  seiz- 
ure of  the  cacique  was  thought  unjust  even  by  the 
Spaniards  of  that  time  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Bernal  Diaa.*     There  is  no  novelty  in  tliis  proceeding 

*  "  OtiHH  EspafioleB  ile  fe,  y  de  creer,  diieron  que  por  sacalle  muclio 
oro,  e  Ein  justicia,  murio  en  las  prisiones :  aoia  sea  lo  una,  6  la  otio, 
aquel  CaciclUB  dio  a  Pedro  3e  Alvarado  mas  de  trlctito  mit  pesos,  y  mu- 
rio de  enojo.y  de  la  prision." — Bkbhai.  Di*z,  cap.  111. 
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of  Alvarado.  Indeed,  the  dealings  of  the  Spaniards 
with  tlie  Indians  seem,  at  this  period  of  the  conquest, 
to  he  an'anged  according  to  a  certain  routine,  in  which 
the  captui'G  of  tlie  principal  chief  is  seldom  omitted ; 
and  it  ia  worth  while  to  notice  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Cacique  of  Tututepec  mei-ely  because  it  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Al- 
varado, who  was  the  principal  conqueror  of  Central 
Amciica.  His  qualifications  for  command,  as  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  page  of  history,  were  not  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  hrave,  daring,  restless,  crafty, 
devout,  hut  without  any  true  policy.  He  was  a  great 
talker ;  hut  still,  I  should  imagine,  a  man  of  consid- 
erahle  force,  if  not  skill,  in  action,  as  lie  was  largely 
trusted  "by  Cortez. 

Alvarado's  pei'sonal  appearance  was  much  in  hia 
favor.  It  ia  thna  descrihed  by  Bcnial  Diaa.  "He 
had  a  fine  and  well-proportioned  figure.  His  face  and 
countenance  were  very  lively,  with  a  very  amiable  ex- 
pression j  and,  from  being  so  handsome,  the  Mexican 
Indians  gave  him  the  name  of  Tonatiuh,  which  means 
'  the  Sun.'  He  was  very  agile,  and  a  good  horseman, 
and,  above  all,  a  frank  being  and  a  pleaaant  compan- 
ion. In  his  dreas  he  waa  very  elegant,  and  wore  rich 
stuffs."*  Alvarado  was  nearly  the  same  age  as  Cor- 
tez, for  Ba-nal  Diaz  says  that  lie  waa  about  tliirty-foui- 
yeara  old  when  he  came  to  New  Spain.  In  his  daring 
qualities  and  hrilhant  appearance  he  may  bo  compared 
to  Murat ;  and  his  relation  to  Cortez  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
fii-st  Napoleon. 

Alvarado  founded  a  town  in  Tututepec  which  he  call- 
ed Seguia,  but,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate 
'  Behn*L' Diaz,  cap.  206, 
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and  the  swaima  of  insects,  it  was  soon  deserted.  This 
expedition  of  Alvarado'a  took  place  in  the  year  1522. 

From  the  seat  of  his  new  conc^uest  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  dispatched  two  messengers  to  Guatemala  (called 
by  the  Indians  Quauhtemallan,  the  place  of  wood,  or 
of  decayed  wood),  who  were  to  offer  on  the  part  of 
Cortoz  "  his  friendship  and  his  religion"  to  the  chief 
of  that  proTinco, 

The  chief  asked  these  messengers  whether  they 
came  from  Malmche,  whether  they  had  made  their  jonr- 
ney  by  sea  or  hy  land,  and  whether  they  would  speak 
the  truth  in  all  that  they  should  say.  Tliey  of  course 
replied  that  they  always  did  speak  the  truth ;  that  they 
had  come  hy  land ;  that  they  were  sent  hy  Cortez,  the 
invincible  captain  of  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  a  mor- 
tal man,  and  not  a  god,  but  who  came  to  show  the  In- 
dians the  way  to  immortality,* 

The  chief  then  asked  whether  the  captain  brought 
with  him  those  great  sear-monsters  which  had  passed 
by  that  coast  the  previous  ycar.f  The  messengers 
replied,  "Yes,  and  even  greater  ones;"  and  one  of 
them,  who  was  a  ship's  carpenter,  made  a  drawing  of 
a  carac  with  six  masts,  at  which  the  Indians  marveled 
greatly.     The  chief  then  asked  them  if  the  Spaniards 

*  "Embia  i,  QuauhteffinU^n  <los  Eepafloles,  que  hablasen  con  el 
SeSor,  i  le  ofreoieBBn  eu  amistad,  i  Religion :  el  qual  pregunUJ,  si  eran 
de  Malinxe  (que  asl  llamiiban  4  Cortes),  Dios  caido  del  Cielo,  de  quien 
id  tenia,  iioticia :  si  venian  por  Mar,  6  por  Ti^rra.  i  si  diriait  verdad  en 
todo  io  que  liaUasen  ?  EIIoh  rospondlieion,  que  ticrapre  TioMahan  verdad, 
i  que  iban  a  pie  por  Tierra,  i  qite  eran  3t  Cortis,  Capitan  invenciUe  del 
EmperaAar  del  Mando,  Hombre  mortal,  i  tio  Dios ;  pero  que  vetiia  a 
mostria-  el  camino  de  la  ittmorialidad.^' — GoMARi,  Hist,  de  las  Jndias, 
cap,  S07.    Bjbcia,  Hisloriadores,  torn.  ii. 

t  The  ships  in  question  were  those  in  the  expeilitian  of  Gil  Gonfa- 
lei  Davila,  who  discovered  Nicaragua.  See  p.  71  of  Uiis  volume  ;  and 
GoMABA,  de  el  deicabrimienio  de  Nicaragua,  chap.  199 ;  Ilisl.  de  las 
Jndias.     Bikcia,  Hisloriadores,  torn.  ii. 
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were  not  very  valiant,  and  stronger  than  other  meii. 
They  replied  that,  witli  the  aid  of  God,  whose  saci-ed 
law  they  were  publishing  in  those  parts,  and  by  means 
of  certain  animals  on  which  they  rode,  they  were  ac- 
cnstomed  to  conquer.  Then,  to  assist  the  imaginations 
of  the  Guatemalans,  they  jiaintcd  a  great  horse,  with  a 
man  in  armor  upon  it.  The  Guatemalan  chief  de- 
clared that  he  should  like  to  be  the  friend  of  such  men, 
and  would  give  them  fifty  thousand  warriors,  in  order 
that  his  men  and  theirs  united  might  conquer  some 
troublesome  neighbors  who  devastated  his  country. 
These  neighbors  were  the  Soconuscans.  This  kind  of 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  waa  the  first  thought  al- 
ways of  the  too-confiding  Indians,  and,  unlucldly,  they 
had  no  Pilpay  or  ^sop  to  tell  them  the  fable  of  the 
foolish  horse  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  man  to 
conquer  his  enemy  the  stag,  and  who  did  eonquQ-  him, 
but  who  has  been  much  vexed  and  beridden  by  his  as- 
sociate ever  since. 

After  this  interview,  the  Spanish  messengers  were 
dismissed  with  magnificent  presents  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  provisions,  which,  it  is  said,  required  no  fewer  than 
live  thousand  men  to  carry  them.  Such  was  the  first 
notice  which  tlie  Spaniards  received  of  Guatemala. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  is  very 
obscure.  To  describe  it  properly  would  take  the  la- 
bor of  life  employed  in  mastering  languages  long  dis- 
continued, and  deciphering  symbolic  writings  that  will 
not  render  up  their  meaning  to  any  but  the  most  de- 
voted inquirers.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  desirable  to 
attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the  early  history  of 
Gruatemala,  not  claiming  from  the  reader'  any  strict 
credence  for  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative  necessarily  so 
dubious,  and  merely  stating  what  was  believed  to  be 
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true ;  for  it  will  ever  be  an  important  function  of  his- 
tory to  describe,  not  the  facts  only,  but  the  supposed 
facts  which  men  invented  to  account  for  their  being 
where  they  wei'e  and  what  they  were. 


The  kingdom  of  Gruatemala,  then,  was  govei'ncd  by 
a  dominant  raoe  called  the  Tulteeas.  These  Tultecaa 
had  come  from  llesieo.  Their  abode  in  tliat  country 
had  been  Tula,  twelve  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co. The  derivation  of  their  name  ia  said  to  be  from 
"  Tulteca,"  the  art  of  stone-work.  The  account  of 
their  migration  from  Tula  to  Guatemala  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  among  the 
Egyptians.  Having  been  oppressed  by  certain  Idnga 
for  five  hundred  years,  they  held  a  great  festival,  in 
which  they  were  warned  by  the  devil  (any  supernat- 
ural being  in  Indian  story  is  said  to  be  the  devil  by 
Spanish  naiTators)  to  quit  the  country  of  Mexico.  In 
other  words,  the  Aztecs,  or  some  other  conqnering  race, 
were  too  strong  for  the  Tulteeas.     The  story  of  the 
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apparition  of  tliis  demon  is  highly  picturesqxie,  and 
somewliat  awful.  It  is  said  that,  while  the  nation  were 
celebrating  certain  religious  rites,  there  appeai-ed  a  great 
giant  among  them,  who  hegan  to  mingle  in  their  sacred 
dances,  and  that  his  emhrace  in  the  dance  was  death.* 

On  another  day  the  same  awful  heing  assumed  an- 
other fonn,  and  was  seen  upon  a  lofty  hill,  seated  on 
a  rock.  He  seemed  as  a  heautiful  youth  of  veiy  fair 
complexion,  but  his  head  was  putrid,  and  from  it  there 
proceeded  pestilence.  In  vain  they  sought  to  cast  the 
deadly  creature  into  an  adjoining  lake;  and,  while  they 
were  attempting  this  feat,  their  demon  appeared  to 
them,  and  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing  but 
ruin  and  calamity  to  encounter  until  they  should  quit 
the  land  of  Tula. 

The  flight  to  otJier  countries  was  resolved  upon. 
The  king  who  led  tJie  Tultecas  forth  was  Nimaquiche.f 
He  was  accompanied  hy  three  brothers,  and  these  four 
men  became  the  heads  of  four  ruling  families  in  four 
independent  provinces:  one  brother,  of  tlie  province 
of  the  Quelenes  and  Chapanecos ;  another  of  Tuzulut- 
lan ;  a  third  of  the  Mam  Indians  and  the  Pocomanes ; 
and  Nimaquiche  himself,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  of 
the  Quiches,  Kachiquels,  and  Zutugils.  In  the  course 
of  their  pilgrimage  southward,  the  Tultecaa  suffered 
great  hardships  and  passed  many  years.  The  King 
Nimaquiche  died  in  this  journey — another  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaic  story — and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Acxopil,  who  was  the  prince  tliat  finally  conducted 

*  "  El  qual,S  las  bucllae,  que  con  ellos  iba  dando,  se  iba  abraijando, 
con  elloB,  y  6,  quantos  cogia  entro  los  bra^s  (coma  otro  HeicuIeB,  & 
nAtjJon)  lc9  quitaba  la  rida,  embi4ndoloE  do  ellos,  seguramente,  k  los  de 
la  muerte." — ToHQUEHsrA,  Monarg-aia  Indiana,  lib.  i.,  cap.  14. 

+  "Croat    Quiche;"  &c  mnw,  in   the    Quiche   language,  means 
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that  "branch  of  the  Tultecas  called  Quiches  into  the 
nejghljorhood  of  Lake  Atitlan.  Their  gi'eat  town, 
founded  near  thia  lake,  was  called  Utatlan  (pronounced, 
I  obseive,  1  y  tl  i,  Spaniards  Uclatan)   ind  wis  situ 
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ated  where  the  present  village  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quiche 
stands.  A  further  division  of  the  Tultecan  states  took 
place  in  the  old  age  of  Nimaqniche'a  son,  Acxopil.  The 
old  king  retained  the  kingdom  of  Quiche  for  himself; 
to  his  eldest,  Jiutemal,*  he  gave  that  of  Kachiquel ; 
and  the  third  kingdom  of  Zutugil  he  gave  to  Ids  sec- 
*  JuAEEOsthEnks  that  thB  name  ofthis  prince  gave  the  name  to  (he 
country  of  Goateinala. 
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ond  son  Axciquit      On  the  dij  of  thi?  division  thiee 
suns  weie  ''iid  to  haie  teen  vi'sible  ii  tlie  heavens 

Ut'itlin   the  capitil  of  QuicliS  wis  the  town  of 
greatest  note  in  tliose  paifs      A  long  Ime  of  lungi, 


JBar  <^ 

GUATEMALA 
AND 

TUZULUTLAN. 


who  may  or  may  not  be  as  faljulous  as  those  of  Scot- 
land before  Kenneth  Macalpin,  are  enumerated  as  hav- 
ing reigned  at  Utatlan ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Jintemal,  to  whom,  in  tho  first  instance,  had  been  as- 
signed the  kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  reigned  afterward 
over  the  kingdom  of  Quich6  at  Utatlan,  There  is 
mach  that  is  interesting  in  the  records  of  these  mon- 
archs,  hut  it  would  be  in  vain,  for  my  purpose,  to  give 
it,  for,  being  entirely  disconnected  with  the  ordinary 
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course  of  tliis  Iiiatoiy,  it  will  not  find  any  other  facta 
in  the  reader's  mind  to  attach  itself  to.  There  are  the 
uaaal  wai's,  devastations,  abductions  of  princesses,  and 
jealousies pfnejghljoringinonarchs.  OneJdngis  men- 
tioned for  his  discoveries  in  the  arts  of  peace,  having 
taught  his  subjects  to  make  use  of  cocoa  and  of  cotton; 
another  for  his  valor  in  war  and  skill  in  government ; 
hut  nothing  more  need  he  said  about  them  until  the 
reign  of  Tecum-Umam,  "who  was  on  the  Quiche  throne, 
and  reigned  at  Utatlan,  when  Pedro  de  Alvarado  ad- 
vanced into  the  countiy. 

The  historian  would  gladly  avoid  al!  allusion  to  the 
obscure  and  dubious  traditions  upon  whicli  the  pre- 
Spanish  history  of  New  Spain  and  Central  America  is 
founded.  At  any  rate,  he  would  endeavor  (according 
to  the  admirable  metaphor  of  Peter  Martyr,  before  al- 
luded to,  when  discussing  doubtful  questions  in  as- 
tronomical science)  to  pass  over  such  uncertain  ground- 
work with  a  dry  foot,"  delicately.  But  there  is  this 
peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  that  the 
traditional  and  the  historic  periods  arc  separated  by 
no  interval.  In  other  histories,  the  narrative  gradu- 
ally descends  fram  myth  to  fable,  fi-om  fable  to  legend 
or  to  song,  and  thence,  by  fine  degrees,  to  the  compar- 
ative certitude  of  recorded  history. 

But  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  the  writer, 
being  otherwise  deprived  of  any  starting-place  for  his 
story,  is  obliged  occasionally  to  throw  a  flying-bridge 
over  the  shaking  morasses  of  fable,  ti^adition,  and  pic- 
tured record,  which  he  can  not  altogether  neglect,  and 
can  not  securely  abide  upon.t 

*  "De  poll  ctiam  varietalo  quEclam  refort,  qua. . . , sicco pcrtingam 
peiie."~P.  MiETYK,  Ds  Orbe  Novo,  dec,  i,,  cap.  6. 

+  How  the  shrewdest  thinkers  may  err  when  they  endeavor  to  corv 
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"Were  further  excuse  wanted  for  dwelling  but  slightly 
upon  the  interesting  but  uncertain  traditions  of  the  ab- 
original races  of  America,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  steady  and  forward  movement  of  history  can 
not  be  accommodated  to  the  slow  place  and  fond  lin- 
gering among  details  which  characterize  all  antiquari- 
an research  into  the  ruins  of  the  past.* 

struct  theories  with  too  small  b  knowledge  of  the  facts,  may  be  seen 
in  the  reasons  that  Bacon  gives  for  considering  the  inliabitai'.ts  of  tlie 
West  Indies  a  younger  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 

"  If  you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indiea,  it  is  vary 
probable  that  they  aco  a  newer  or  a  younger  people  than  the  people  of 
tlie  Old  World,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  destraction  that 
hath  heretofore  been  there  was  not  by  earthquakes  (as  the  jEgyptian 
priest  told  Solon,  coneecning  the  island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallow- 
ed by  an  earthquafce),  but  rather  that  it  waa  desolated  by  a  particular 
deluge ;  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  those  pacts  ;  but,  on  tho  other 
side,  they  have  such  pouring  rivers  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  Europe  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes,  likewise,  or  moont- 
ains,  are  lar  higher  than  those  with  us ;  whereby  it  seems  that  the 
rerananls  of  generations  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  deluge 
saved.  As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the  jealousy 
of  sects  doth  much  extinguish  the  raemorj  of  things — traducing  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen 
antiquities — I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals  do  any  great  efTects,  nor  last 
long;  as  it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  S%hinian,  who  did  not  revive 
the  former  antiq  — B  E     y      Of  Vicissitudes  of  Things. 

We  now  kno       hat      rthq    k  j  common  iti  the  New 

World,  and  tlia     h  y  d  d  much  to  extinguish  tho 

*  A  piunful  a  n  m    h   bo  passed  in  unraveling 

the  true  course  wh         d       hia       dus  of  Nimanuiche.   For 

this  purpose,  pai      d      d         P       il  d    would  have  lo  be  inler- 

pretad ;  which  records  were  written  without  the  fear  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  are  unchecked  by  the  histories  of  other  nations.  This 
last  circumstance  alone  must  bo  a  fertile  source  of  error.  We  may 
imagine  what  the  history  of  any  European  nation  would  be  if  it  were 
not  kept  in  some  order  by  the  annals  of  surrounding  nations. 

Again,  the  prejudices  of  those  who  sacceeded  the  Indian  races  in  the 
lands  which  they  inhabited  are  another  source  of  error.  A  Mexican 
Spaniard,  for  example,  is  inclined  to  maintain  the  prowess  of  Aut/.ol, 
tho  iiumediate  predecessor  of  Montezuma,  and  would  make  him  con- 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Tultecan  migration  from  Mexico  and  their 
occupation  of  Guatemak,  is  wholly  fahulous,  and  tiiat 
there  is  no  historic  truth  to  be  made  out  of  it.  It  will 
account  for  a  circumstance  which  otherwise  would  be 
very  strange — namely,  that,  though  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  languages  in  Central 
Ameiica,  yet  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  it  com- 
munication was  evidently  possible,  as  we  shall  here- 
after perceive,  by  means  of  one  language.  Then,  again, 
the  mode  of  settling  the  succession  to  the  sovei-eign- 
tiea  coincides  with  the  Tultecan  story.  One  principle 
in  this  succession  uniformly  prevailed :  it  was,  that  a 
man  of  experience,  and  not  a  youth,  should  ascend 
the  throne,  Jiutemal,  having  first  ruled  over  the  in- 
ferior kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Utatlan,  as  "before  mentioned.  Now  Utatlan  was 
the  first  kingdom  in  rank,  which  dignity  was  signified 
by  four  canopies  being  over  the  throne.  The  King  of 
Kachiquel  sat  under  three  canopies ;  the  King  Zutu- 
gil  under  two.  The  same  principle  prevailed  when 
these  kingdoms  began  to  be  more  separated  from  one 
another,  and  was  ultimately  developed  at  Utatlan  in 
a  manner  that  will  remind  the  learned  reader  of  the 
practice  of  having  a  C^sar  and  an  Augustus  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  '  There  were  four 
persons  designated  to  the  royal  authority.  The  first 
was  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  second  was  the  reign- 
ing monarch's  brother,  who  was  called  "the  elected 
one;"   the  third  was  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest 

qucror  of  much  of  Central  America.    A  Guatemalan  Spaniarf,  on  the 
other  hand,  eager  for  the  honor  of  theTcry  monarchs  his  ai 
poEsosscil,  iviU  vigoroualy  repel  all  assertions  tending  tc 
liad  evei-  been  a  conquered  country,  oven  in  the  times  o 
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son,  who  was  called  by  a  title  which  tlje  Spaniards 
rendered  "the  chief  captain"  (eZ  Oapitan  mayor);  the 
fourth  was  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest  nephew,  who 
was  called  "  the  second  captain"  {el  Gapitan  ininor). 
When  the  monarch  died,  "  the  elected  one"  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  as  the  King  of  the  Komana  succeeded 
the  Emperor  in  Gf-erniany.  The  chief  captain  succeed- 
ed to  his  place ;  the  second  captain  to  that  of  the  chief 
captain ;  and  then  the  eldest  and  neai'est  member  of 
the  royal  family  took  the  lowest  place.  Thus  the  ob- 
ject was  always  secured  of  having  at  the  head  of  the 
government  a  man  of  experience,  and  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  puhlic  affairs,* 

The  same  principle,  varied  in  its  application,  is  to 
be  seen  in  what  we  know  of  the  government  of  Tnzu- 
hitlan,  except  that,  on  some  occasions,  where  a  near 
i-elative  to  the  throne  was  not  to  be  found  to  fill  the 
lowest  office,  the  people  Iiad  the  privilege  of  election ; 
and  we  leam  that  elections  at  Tuzulntlan  were  some- 
times decided  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  and  not  by 
merit,  "just  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  our  alcaldes," 
admits  the  truth-telling  Spaniardt  from  whom  we  have 
tills  detail ;  "  so  that  when  they  receive  the  wand  of 
office,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  often  paid  for  it  more  than 
it  is  worth."  The  principle,  however,  of  not  appoint- 
ing a  youth  to  power  was  so  strong  in  thia  provkice 
of  Tuzillutlan,  that  afterward,  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  have  authority  in  that  province,  and  wished 
to  place  a  young  man  on  the  throne,  be  i-efused  on  ae- 
cotmt  of  his  want  of  experience,  being  desirous  of  fol- 

*  See  ToHOUEHADi,  Moiiarqvia  Indiami,  lib.  ji,  cap.  18.  The  same 
mode  of  euccession,  according  to  Hebher*,  preVEuled  among  the  Mex- 
icans as  in  the  kingdom  of  Utatlan. — Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii,,  lib. 
iv.,  cap.  18.    Sec  also  ToEQUEMAEA,  Mrniarquia  Indiana,  lib.  n.,  cap.  18. 
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lowing  the  ways  of  Kis  ancestors.  "  Let  each  one  put 
his  hand  on  his  heart,"  exclaims  the  monk  who  records 
these  transactions,  "  and  see  whether,  hke  Moses,  lie 
withdraws  it  with  the  sign  of  leprosy  or  without,  sup- 
posing the  case  that  a  great  estate  or  lordship  were  to 
be  offered  to  him,  however  young  he  might  be."*  The 
relationship,  therefore,  which  is  assei-ted  in  the  Tulte- 
can  records  to  haveexisted  between  Guatemala  and  Tu- 
zalutlan,  seems  in  some  measure  to  he  substantiated  by 
wliat  we  Iinow  of  their  respective  forms  of  government. 

There  is  one  thing  unaccounted  for  as  yet  in  this 
Btoiy,  but  which  the  events  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
may  iiei^eafter  give  a  clew  to,  and  that  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  name  of  Guatemala.  Quiche  was  the  principal 
kingdom ;  Quiche  was  the  name  of  the  language,  and 
of  the  gi'cat  king  who  headed  the  exodus  of  the  Tulte- 
cans.  It  is  likely  that  the  scene  already  described, 
when  the  Spanish  messengers  depicted  horsemen  and 
a  carac,  took  place,  not  at  Guatemala,  but  at  Utatlan. 
The  name,  however,  of  Guateinala  prevailed,  and  now 
extends  over  a  territory  comprehending  the  lands  of 
its  former  friends  and  of  its  former  enemies. 

I'rom  sources  that  we  can  rely  upon,  we  learn  what 
were  the  manners,  laws,  customs,  and  resources  of  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

The  resources  were  abundant :  it  was  a  land  with  a 
fine  climate  and  a  most  fertile  soil,  bearing  maize,  cot- 
ton, and  very  fine  balsam,  with  irrigated  plains,  which 
were  wont  to  give  a  return  of  three  hundred  measures 
for  one  measure  of  seed.f     It  was  found,  too,  that  it 

»  "Mela  cadaquallanianoen  sa  pecho,  y  vea  si  podria  tracaria,con 
serial  de  lepiEi,  como  Moiscn,  6  no,  ofrecienijosolo  un  Maiorazgo,  a  Se- 
noriii,aunquemasTnoi;osea." — ToFiiLEaADA,Afoi!./?Mi,,[ib.ji.,cap.  19. 

t  Alonzo  pEKNABnEa,  Hist.  Ecclesidslica  de  Nuestros  Tiempos,  cap. 
37.    Toledo,  1611, 
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would  bear  wheat,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Spain.  It  also , 
produced  cocoa,*  which  was  tised  theii,  and  for  some 
time  continued  to  lie  used  as  money.f 

Trom  the  possession  of  money  we  may  at  once  con- 
clude that  these  people  were  to  a  certain  extent  civ- 
ilized, though  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  adoring 
idols,  and  occasionally  eating  human  flesh.  They  had 
fairs,  which  were  generally  held  in  close  proximity  to 
the  temples,  and  over  which  a  judge  presided,  regulat- 
ing the  prices.  Among  their  artisans  were  goldsmiths, 
painters,  and  workers  in  feathers.  The  plumage  o£ 
birds  formed  one  of  the  principal  mateiials  for  orna- 
ment used  by  the  most  skillful  nations  in  the  Indies. 

The  laws  of  Guatemala  appear  to  have  been  framed 
with  considerable  cai'e.  In  some  things  they  are  very 
reasonable,  in  otiiers  not  so.  It  appears  that,  though 
the  government  of  the  Guatemalans  was  a  monarchy, 
they  had  a  recognized  power,  if  the  king  behaved  vciy 
tyranically,  of  calling  together  the  principal  men  and 
the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  deposing  him.  Their 
laws  with  regard  to  theft  were  curious,  and  in  some 
respects  commendable.  They  made  much  distinction 
between  small  and  great  thefts ;  and  they  graduated 
their  punishments  with  care,  beginning  from  a  pectm- 
iary  fine,  and  continuing,  if  the  culprit  showed  himself 
to  be  a  resolute  offender',  up  to  execution  by  h 
Before,  however,  taking  the  final  step,  they  f 
to  the  thief's  relations,  and  asked  them  whether  they 

*  The  finest  cocoa  in  the  ivorld  is  grown  in  Soconuaco. 

\  This  cocoa  money  was  current  not  only  among  the  Indians,  but 
among  the  Spaniards,  Bern^l  Diaz,  returning  to  Mexico  from  the 
Honduras  eipedition,  in  the  destitute  state  in  which  the  Spaniards  oft- 
en did  return  from  such  expeditioiis,  saya  of  his  friend  Sandoval,  "  He 
sent  me  linen  to  clothe  myself  witli,  and  gold  and  cocoa  to  spend." — 
BcBNu.  Diaz,  cap.  133. 
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would  pay  all  the  penalties  for  liim,  wliich,  no  doubt, 
in  this  latter  state,  were  very  considerable.  If  they 
would  not  do  bo;  if — according  to  their  expressive 
phrase^they  had  had  enough  of  eanying  their  relative 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  would  make  no  more  satis- 
faction for  him,  the  man  was  hanged.*  Tliis  may  he 
thought  a  clumsy  mode  of  proceeding,  hut  any  gradar- 
tions  in  punishment,  and  any  thought  for  the  offender, 
are  proofs  of  nascent  civilization.  Barbarism  is  al- 
ways clear,  uncompromising,  cruel,  and  has  not  the 
time  or  the  desire  to  enter  into  nice  distinctions  and 
limitations. 

In  war,  the  main  body  of  their  captives,  the  com- 
mon people,  wore  made  slaves,  but  the  principal  chiefs 
were  Itillcd  and  eaten,  with  a  view  of  inspiring  terror 
into  the  enemy.  This  practice,  though  horrible  enough, 
is  very  diffeient  from  a  system  of  human  sacnficcs  like 
that  in  force  among  the  Mexicans. 

In  matters  of  education,  the  Gruatemalana  showed 
themselves  a  civilized  people ;  and,  not  being  afflicted 
by  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  small  mattei-s  con- 
nected with  religious  (juestions,  they  had  schools  in 
aU  their  chief  towns  both  for  hoys  and  girls. 

The  Guatemalans,  if  subject  at  all  to  the  Mexicans, 
had  only  i-ecently  become  so — that  is,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Their  country, 
far  different  from  what  it  is  now,  was  exceedingly  pop- 
ulous. The  languages  spoken  were  very  numerous — 
no  less  than  twenty-sis  are  namedt — which  shows 

*  ToHQUEirj*D»,  Monarquin  Indiana,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  8. 

t  "  Los  habitadorea  del  Iraperio  Mcxioano,  aunque  no  habkti  la 
lengua  Caetellana,  pera  todos,  o  Ids  mas  hablaii  el  idioma  Mexicano  ; 
los  del  Reyno  de  Maya,  d  Yucatan  todoa  hablaban  la  lengua  Maya,  y 
lo  miBmo  parece  que  eraii  loa  de  otros  Rcynos  de  America.  V  aai 
tengo  pot  cierto,  que  ninguno  de  loe  Reyiios  del  nuevo  mundo  tiene 
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how  much  the  people  of  that  district  were  broken  up 
into  mere  tribes,  a  division  tending  greatly  to  facili- 
tate the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  embarraaa 
them  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  country  when  eon- 


Eetuming  now  to  the  camp  of  Cortez  at  Mexico, 
we  find  him  informing  the  ilmperor,  in  the  year  1524, 
that  &om  Utatlan  and  Guatemala  an  embassage  of  a 
hundred  persona  had  eomc,  offering  themselves  as  vas- 
sals to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whom  he  had  received 
and  dismissed  with  eveiy  mark  of  friendship.  Mean- 
while, however,  this  indefatigable  commander  had 
made  friends  with  the  Soconuscans,  and  had  even  be- 
gun ahip-building  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The 
Gaatemalans,  when  their  embassage  returned  home, 
being  assured  of  the  friendship  of  Cortez,  were  only 
tlie  more  inclined  on  that  account  to  carry  war  into  the 
territories  of  their  enemies  the  Soconuscans,  and  thus 
tiiey  did  not  fail  to  come  into  collision  with  the  set- 
tlers sent  out  by  Cortez.  For  this  offense  the  Guate- 
malans apologized,  hut  their  excuses  were  not  received. 
The  words  of  Cortea  to  the  Empei-or  are  the  follow- 
ing, and  show  the  grounds  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war:  "I  have  been  informed  \fj  certain  Spaniai-da, 
whom  I  have  in  the  province  of  Soconusco,  how  those 
cities,  with  their  provinces  (Utatlan  and  Guatemala), 

tatitoB,  y  fan  ilivecHOE  idiomae  como  el  lie  Gnatemala :  pnea  en  el 
so  habian  las  lengnas  Quiche,  Kachiquel,  Zubtugil,  Mam,  Pocooiara, 
Pipil,  0  Natmate,  Pnpuluca,  Sinca  Meacana,  Chorti,  Alagnilae,  Caichi, 
pQConchi,  Iiil,  Zotzil,  Tiendal,  Cbapaneca,  Zoqae,  Coioh,  Cbafiabal, 
Ohol,  Uzpant«ca,  Lenca,  Agaacateca,  Maya,  Quccchi,  y  otras  :  qae 
solo  las  nomhradas  eon  veinte  yiscis." — Domingo  Juaeros,  CempcTidio 
di  la  Hisloria  de  la  Cijidad  de  Guatemala,  torn,  ii.,  tratado  iv,,  cap.  6. 
Guatemala,  1818, 
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and  another  which  is  called  Chiapa,*  that  is  near  them, 
do  not  maintain  that  good-will  which  they  formerly- 
showed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  they  do 
injury  to  the  towns  of  Soconusco,  because  they  (the 
Soconuscana)  are  our  friends.  The  said  Christians 
also  write  to  me  that  the  Guatemalans  have  sent  many 
messengers  to  cxcnlpatc  themselves,  saying  that  they 


did  not  do  it,  but  others ;  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  tlda  statement,  I  have  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with 
eighty  horsemen,  two  hundred  foot-soldiei-s,  among 
whom  were  several  cross-bowmen  and  arquebusiers, 
and  foar  cannon,  with  much  ammunition  and  pow- 
der, "f 

**  This  is  the  first  mention  of  that  district,  atlerward  to  become  re- 
nowned as  the  bishopric  of  Las  Casas. 
t  LoiENaiNi,  p,  3.^0, 

Vol.  III.— L 
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It  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  history,  nor 
much  experience  of  life,  to  foresee  what  kind  of  truth 
would  be  discovered  by  this  formidable*  aiinament; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  the  mode  of  interference 
of  a  powei-ful  state  in  the  affairs  of  smaller  ones,  when 
it  comes  before  us  in  this  clear  and  marked  way,  with- 
out any  of  the  complications  of  nice  and  diihcult  di- 
plomacy. This  expedition,  in  which  Pedro  do  Alva- 
rado  held  the  title  of  lieutenant  governor  and  captain 
general,  quitted  Mexico  on  the  6th  of  December,  1523. 

*  I  eay  "formidable,"  because,  though  the  numbers  of  the  Span- 
iards were  few,  (hey  wore  probably  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body 
of  their  Indian  alliea.  In  Buch  an  expedition  aa  this,  there  would  he 
at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  Mexican  auxiliaries. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COKQUEST  OF   GUATEMALA  BY  PBDEO  DE  ALTAEADO. 

i'OIJNIiIRG   OP  THE  TOWN   OF  GUATEMALA. 

INSTEAD  of  following  Alvarado  immediately  to 
the  fertile  valieys  of  Guatemala,  tlie  reader  must 
for  a  moment  give  his  thongJits  to  llie  central  region 
of  Spain,  and  try  to  picture  to  himself  what  sort  of  a 
land  it  is.  Let  him  bring  hefore  him  a  landscape  of 
vast  extent  in  Old  or  New  Castile,  unimpeded  by  land- 
marks any  where,  brown  and  stony  on  tho  heights, 
brown  and  dusty  in  the  valleys,  while  the  towns  and 
viliagcs  are  seen  afar  off  in  the  clear  air,  with  no  pleas- 
ant trees  around  them,  but  brown  like  the  rest  of  the 
landscape,  and  not  divided  from  it.  Here  and  there 
stands  out  a  gnarled  and  riven  olive-tree.  It  is  a  land- 
scape, not  soft  or  joyous,  though  equable  and  hanno- 
iiious,  when  seen  in  the  early  dawn,  fierce  and  glow- 
ing under  the  noontide  sun,  and  grandly  solemn  and 
desolate  in  the  shades  of  the  declining  day. 

To  understand  any  people  tiioroughly,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  or,  at 
least,  of  that  part  inhabited  hy  the  dominant  race.  The 
insects  partake  the  color  of  the  trees  they  dwell  upon, 
and  man  is  not  less  affected  by  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion on  the  earth.  Stei-n,  arid,  lofty,  dignified,  and 
isolated  from  the  men  of  other  nations,  the  Spaniard 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable  European  man  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  a  clearness  of  convic- 
tion and  a  resoluteness  of  purpose  which  resembled  the 
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sharp  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  hved,  that  left  no 
undecided  oiitUnea  ;  and  as,  in  the  landscape,  all  va- 
riety was  amply  compensated  for  hy  the  vast  extent 
of  one  solemn  color,  so,  in  the  Spaniard's  character, 
there  were  one  or  two  deep  tints  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  religion,  which  might  i-ender  it  fervid,  bigoted, 
and  ferocious,  hut  never  left  it  small,  feeble,  or  tm- 


A  body,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men- 
at-arms  of  this  stamp,  eacli  of  them  having  some  indi- 
viduality of  character,  and  yet  being  inured  to  disci- 
pline, with  obedient  troops  of  Mexican  Indians  (aux- 
iliaries by  no  means  contemptible  in  war-),  contained 
the  elements  offeree  sufficient  for  subjugating  a  great 
part  of  Centi-al  America,  and  we  must  look  upon  them 
with  somewhat  of  the  respect  which  we  should  feel  for 
a  large  and  well-appointed  army. 

An  old  chronicler  has  compared  the  advance  of  Al- 
varado  to  the  darting  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  first 
place  the  Hghtning  fell  upon  was  Soconusco,  the  ter- 
ritory in  behalf  of  which  the  expedition  had  been  sent 
out.  A  great  battle,  accompanied  by  much  slaughter 
and  gi-eat  destruction  (the  traces  of  which  were  visible 
nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward),  took  place  on  the 
frontier  of  that  province,  in  which  battle  the  King  of 
Zacapula  was  killed.  Of  tlie  further  advance  of  the 
army  we  possess  an  account  written  by  the  Conqueror 
himself,  who  states  that  he  pnslied  on  from  Soconusco 
to  Zacapula,*  from  thence  to  Quezaltenango,  from 
thence  to  Utatlan,  fighting,  negotiating,  and  terrifying 
the  Indiana  into  submission.     He  had  previously  sent 

*  The  civilization  of  these  parts  must  have  been  Bomowhat  of  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  order ;  for  Alvarado  happens  to  remark  the 
broad  ways  and  paved  streets  in  Zapotula  (Zacapula). 
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3  into  the  cotintiy,  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  threat- 
ening with  slavery  all  those  who  should  be  taken  in 
anns.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  requisition  by 
the  natives.  He  found  the  roads  that  led  to  Zacapula 
open  and  well  constructed."     He  did  not  enter  the 
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town,  fonning  his  camp  in  the  vicinity,  untO  he  should 
understand  the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  him. 
They  soon  made  an  attack  upon  him ;  he  routed  them, 
and  pursued  them  into  the  market-place,  wliere  he 
pitched  his  camp.  In  two  days'  time  he  set  off  for 
Quezaltenango.     On  a  precipitous  rock,  in  a  very  dif- 

*  "  Hall6  todos  lo9  eanimos  abierlos,  i  muy  anchos,  asi  el  R*al,  como 
los  qae  3tmvesa.bsn,  i  Jos  camiiios  qae  iban  a  laa  Calles  prindpales 
tapadoH," — Pbduo  de  Alvaiudo,  Rdacion  a  Hemaado  Corlea.  Bah- 
CU|  Histuriadmes,  torn,  i,,  p.  157. 
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ficult  pass  of  the  mountains,  lie  found  the  Lodiea  of  i 
woman  and  a  dog  that  had  been  sacrificed,  which  sacri- 
fice, as  he  learned  from  an  interpreter,  was  a  mode  of 
expressmg  defiance.  Proceeding  further,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  thirty  thousand  enemies ;  and  ill 
would  it  have  gone  with  him  that  day  if,  as  he  says,  it 
had  not  pleased  God  that  there  should  he  some  plains 
near,  on  which  hia  cavalry  could  act  with  effect.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  "chastising"  the  enemy  severe- 
ly, and  he  notices  that  in  thia  battle  there  died  one  of 
tlie  four*  lords  of  the  city  of  Utatlan,  who  was  captain 
general  of  the  whole  country.f 

The  lord  who  had  died  in  battle  was  no  other  than 
Tecum-Umara,  the  monarch,  who  had  fought  with  great 
bravery,  having  been  personally  engaged,  it  is  said, 
with  Alvarado,  and  having  wounded  his  horse.  There 
waa  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Spaniards 
to  Quezalteaango.  When  the  invading  army  arrived 
there  thoy  found  the  town  CLuite  deserted ;  but,  after 
they  had  remained  in  it  a  few  days  to  refresh  them- 
selves, there  started  up  suddenly  a  multitude  of  In- 
dians out  of  caves  in  and  near  the  city.  Alvarado  sal- 
lied forth  to  give  tliem  battle.  He  was  victorious,  and 
his  victory  was  accompanied  by  great  slaughter.  He 
hunself  says  that  he  had  already  seen  some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  in  the  Indies,  and  lie  emphatically  de- 

*  Tliis  description  coincides  with  the  account  we  have  alroady  had 
of  tlic  mode  of  govecnmant  in  the  liingdom  of  Quiche,  and  confirms 
that  account  the  more,  aa  we  may  be  sure  tliat  at  that  early  period  Al- 
varado knew  nothing  minutely  of  the  administration  of  the  countries 
he  was  invading  ;  and,  indeed,  Iiis  words  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  all 
these  four  lords  had  not  equal  power,  which  he  probably  thought,  at 
that  time,  they  had. 

t  "  En  eata  murio  uno  de  loa  ijuatro  SeRores  de  esta  Ciudad  dc  Ut- 
latan,  que  venia  por  Capitan  General  de  toda  la  Tierra," — Pedho  db 
At.vaniDO,  RdiieioB  a  Hernando  Cortes.     Bsboia,  tom.  i.,  p.  158. 
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scribes  the  slanghtcr  in  tliis  rout  by  saying  that  his 
fiiendly  Mexicans  and  hia  foot-soldiers  made  "the 
greatest  destruction  in  the  world."* 

The  chief  men  of  Quiche,  having  lost  their  king,  and 
their  armies  having  been  several  times  defeated,  pro- 
fessed submission,  and  made  no  resistance  to  Alvara^ 
do's  entering  the  town  of  Utatlan.  On  the  contrary, 
they  said  they  would  come  tiiere  and  submit  them- 
selves to  him.  But  when  the  Spanish  commander  liad 
entered  t!ie  town,  and  seen  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was, 
with  very  narrow  streets,  and  but  two  entrances,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  it  immediately  for  the  plains  below. 
Disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  chiefs,  who  beg- 
ged him  to  stay  and  refresh  himself,  he  sent  on  men 
to  secure  the  causeway,  and  sallied  forth.  He  did  not 
effect  his  retreat  without  some  injury  from  a  body  of 
warhke  Indians  who  were  drawn  up  in  large  force 
round  the  town.  Being  quite  convinced  that  the  chiefs 
of  Quiche  had  invited  him  into  the  town  of  Utatlan  in 
order  that  they  might  destroy  him  in  the  narrow  streets, 
he  resolved  to  give  a  lesson  of  terror.  First,  however, 
he  gave  them  a  lesson  in  dissimulation ;  for,  by  gifts 
and  vai'ious  artifices,  he  allured  them  into  his  power, 
and  then  he  says,  "  as  I  fomid  out  that  they  had  such 
a  bad  disposition  toward  his  majesty's  service,  and  as 
it  was  also  for  the  good  and  pacification  of  this  coun- 
try, I  burnt  them ;  and  I  commanded  the  city  to  be 
burnt  and  razed  to  the  foundations,  for  it  is  so  dangei-- 
ous  and  so  strong  that  it  appears  more  like  a  robbers' 
hold  than  an  inhabited  town."t    Tills  passage  dcseiTes 

*  "NuestroB  amigoB,  i  los  Pconca  hacian  una  dsBtruician,  !a  maior 
del  Mundo."— Pedkd  ue  Alvaeado,  Rdacion.     Bakcia,  Historiadorcs, 


au  Mageatod  ;  i  para  el  bien,  {  soaicgo  de  i 
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to  be  dwelt  upon,  "because  it  shows  t]iatUtat]an,thongh 
a  strong,  well-built  place,  was  not  a  town  that  conld 
claim  kindred  with  the  magnificent  ruins  that  are  to 
he  found  at  Mitla,  Palenque,  Uxmal,  or  Copan. 

Thus  ended  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  Quiche, 
The  chiefs  nominated  to  royal  dignity  seem  all  to  have 
died  in  battle,  or  to  have  been  atterwiid  condemned. 
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Alvarado,  however,  did  not  allow  the  kiiigly  office  to 
periah  yet,  but  appointed  two  sons  of  t!  e  deal  cl  efs 
to  succeed  them  in  authority.  As  for  the  v^s  of  the 
people,  he  treated  them,  not  as  warriors  co  tend  j,  for 
their  country,  but  as  traitorous  rebels     and  ill  i  ho 

mande  quemar  la  Ciudad,  i  poller  por  lo9  cEmien    a    p    qu  an 

peligrosa,  I  tan  fuerte,  que  mas  parcca  Casa  do  Ladrones,  que  no  de 
dorea." — Pedbo  de  Alvaiudo,  iWacioii.    BjIbci*,  KistorvsMrts,  torn. 
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were  taken  in  war  were  branded  as  slaves.  Tliia  mix- 
ture of  legal  persecution  with  the  brutality  of  an  armed 
force  is  almost  the  worst  feature  in  the  Spanish  war- 
fare with  the  Indians.  There  ia  also  no  little  pedantry 
about  it.  On  a  future  occasion,  Alvarado  says,  "I  in- 
stituted a  process  against  them,  and  against  the  others 
who  had  warred  against  me,  and  I  summoned  them  by 
heralds ;  and  not  tlie  more  did  they  choose  to  come. 
And  as  I  saw  their  rebelliousness,  the  process  was  con- 
cluded :  I  gave  sentence,  and  condemned  tliem  as  trai- 
tors— the  lords  of  these  provinces  in  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  the  rest  as  slaves." 

Alvarado  does  not  forget  his  devoutness,  for,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  second  letter  to  Cortcz,  he  begs  tliat 
there  may  be  a  solemn  procession  in  Mexico  of  all  the 
clerigos  and  friars,  in  order  that "  Our  Lady"  may  aid 
him,  since,  as  he  says,  "we  are  so  far  from  succor,  if 
from  thence  (he  means  from  Heaven)  it  does  not  come 
to  us."* 

From  Utatlan  he  marched  in  two  days  to  Onate- 
mala,t  where  he  was  very  well  received — according  to 
his  own  account,  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  father's 
house.  But  not  resting  there,  he  proceeded,  as  he 
says,  to  conquer  a  people  who  dwelt  upon  Lake  Ati- 
tan  (probably  Amatitan),  and  who  had  made  them- 
selves so  strong  in  those  waters  that  they  were  able  to 
harass  all  their  neighbors  without  being  liable  to  be 
attacked  in  their  turn.     Alvarado  routed  this  people, 

*  "  Suplico  a  Vueatra  Merced  mandc  haoar  una  Procesion  en  esa 
Ciudad  do  todoa  loB  Clerigoe,  i  Frailes,  para  que  Nucstra  Seiiora  no3 
aiudo  ;  pues  estamos  tan  apartados  de  Gocorro,  £i  da  alia  no  nos  viene." 
— Peuko  de  Ar-TABino,  Selacim. 

f  This  may  have  been  Tocpan  Guatemala,  and  not  San  Miguel  Tzs,- 
cnalpa.  It  would  be  very  diiGcult  to  gat  with  an  army  from  Utatlan 
to  Tiajjuaipa  in  twn  days, 
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b  t  mo^t  of  them  weip  able  to  escape  by  ?w  mmmg 
liom  tie  ce  1  e  i^i      pioceecfe!    conque   ng  the  In 
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dian  tribes  he  met  with,  or  bnngin^  them  into  sub- 
jection by  means  of  messenjjer=!  who,  sometimea  by 
threats,  sometimes  by  promises  of  fi'vor  contiived  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  natives.  Occtsiomlly  Al- 
varado was  defeated  in  his  encountera  with  the  In- 
dians, in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
or  the  density  of  the  woods  where  they  took  shelter. 
Finding  winter  approach,  he  returned  to  his  friendly 
Guatemalans,  in  whose  country  he  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago  of  Guatemala.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July 
of  the  year  1524  that  the  army  arrived  at  a  spot  which 
the  natives  called  Panchoy,  meaning  "  gi-eat  lake." 
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Not  that  there  was  any  lake  thei-c,  hut  the  form  of  the 
ground,  suiTounded  "bj  mountaing,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  lake*  The  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the 
.beauty  of  this  spot.  The  freshness  of  its  foliage,  the 
gentleness  of  its  streams,  the  color  of  its  pastures, 
which  seemed  to  them  admirably  adapted  for  cattle — 
all  these  things  allured  them  to  choose  tliis  place.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  however,  iu  the  whole  world, 
to  have  found  a  more  dangerous  site  to  build  a  town 
upon ;  but  this  was  not  yet  suspected  by  the  Span- 
iards, who,  wearied  by  months  of  harassing  warfare, 
found  in  this  green  plain  something  whicli  must  liave 
reminded  them  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Andalu- 
cia.  The  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied  the  army 
called  the  spot  Ahnolonea,  which  meant,  in  their  lan- 
guage, "water-spring,"  as  there  was  a  spring  on  the 
skirt  of  a  neighboring  mountain  of  great  height  and 
extent,t  from  which  flowed  many  abundant  rivulets. 
On  this  account  the  Spaniards  called  it  VdUan  de 
Agua,  to  distinguish  it  ii-om  another  mountain  close 
by,  which  they  called  yolcan  de  Fuego,  as  flames  of 
fire  continually  came  out  of  it.  In  the  valley  between 
these  two  suspicious-looking  mountains,  only  a  league 
and  a  half  asunder,  Alvarado  began  to  build  his  new 
town.  Still  it  was  but  a  temporary  town,  built  of 
slight  materials,  and  with  no  settled  polity,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  an  army  in  its  tents  and  pavilions.^ 

*  PorhapB  the  name  of  Panchoy  commemorated  the  former  state  of 
the  country, 

t  "  Y  loB  Indlos  Mexicanoa  que  yuan  en  e!  exercito,  Uamaron  a!  sitio 
Ahmionui,  que  qaierc  dezir  Manantial  de  agua,  por  uno  muy  gtande 
que  hallaron  d  la  talda  de  un  monte  de  qnatro  leguas  en  alto,  y  diez  ■f 
ocho  en  circunferencia,  en  que  nacen  otras  muchai;  y  may  caudaJosas 
fuentes." — Rehesal,  HiU.  de  CMaya  y  Guatemala,  lib.  i,,  cap.  S,  p.  4. 

t  It  has  been  a  question  diacnsaedby  all  the  historians  of  Guatemala 
where  the  chief  city  of  Gaatetnala  was  situated.     Dissenting  from 
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On  the  25th  of  the  month,  heinji  the  d%y  of  Santi 
ag5  (St  Jame=(  tl  e  Apostle)  the  patron  saint  of  Sp'iin, 
the  whole  army  die'-  tl  in  the  m    t  s|lfiidjl  mitnei, 
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being  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  gold  and  jewels, 
went  forth  to  hear  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass. 

■BTery  one  of  the  reasons  given  liy  the  historian  Fuontes,  I  yet  agree 
with  him  in  his  conclufliDn  that  the  Indian  town  of  Guatemala  was 
situated  cIoeb  to  tho  town  of  the  Spaniards,  where  the  -village  of  San 
Miguel  TzaGualpa  now  stands.  Alvarado's  third  letter  to  Cortez  seems 
to  me  decisive  upon  this  point.     The  word  Tzacualpa  means  old  town. 
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Then  they  all  called  upon  Santiago,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  town ;  doing  liim  this  further  honor,  that  they 
founded  a  church  which  they  dedicated  to  his  name. 
On  that  same  day  the  alcaldes,  the  regidores,  and  the 
alffuasils  were  appointed ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  coming  into  office, 
they  did  a  thing  which,  in  modern  times,  we  should 
not  deem  veiy  wise :  they  fixed  the  price  of  provisions.* 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Alvarado  heard  of  great  cit- 
Ks  built  of  stone  ind  mortar  fuither  inhnd     and  of 
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*  A  pig  weighing  thirty  htMcs  was  not  to  be  aolil  for  more  than 
twenty  ■pesos  of  gold,  and  one  of  twenty-five  arddes  for  Sdventocn  pesos 
of  gold.  It  may  show  the  scarcity  of  provisiona  that,  a  year  or  two 
after,  eggs  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  golden  real  for  each  egg. 
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one  especially,  about  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Gruate- 
jnala,  which  was  said  to  he  as  large  as  Mexico.  This, 
I  conjecture,  must  have  hecn  Copan,  To  show  the 
populousness  of  this  district,  I  can  not  do  hetter  than 
cite  Alvaiado's  words,  addressed  to  Cortez :  "  From 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  point  where  I  have  come  and 
conc[uered  there  are  four  hundred  leagues,  and  your 
honor  may  helieve  that  this  land  is  more  settled  and 
contains  more  people  than  all  that  your  honor  has 
hitherto  governed."* 

The  hooks  of  the  town  council  of  Santiago — which 
were  fortunately  well  kept  from  the  foundation  of  tho 
city,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  hy  Eemeaal — ^give 
many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  habits  and  the 
legislation  of  the  young  settlement.  The  first  inhah- 
itanta  ai'C  ail  inscribed ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
though  th&  greatest  part  of  them  have  two  names,  yet 
there  are  some  with  only  one  name— eithei'  a  christian 
or  a  surname — who  may  f^rly  he  conjectured  to  have 
been  persons  of  very  low  rank  and  little  breeding.  It 
is  painful  to  think  of  such  men  being  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  great  lords,  for  so  we  must  consider  each 
Spaniard  to  whom  an  encomienda  of  Indians  was  as- 
signed, 

The  infant  town  at  first  suffered  greatly  from  the 
deficiency  of  competition  among  the  ai-tisans.  The 
tailor  demanded  such  prices  that  it  was  said  that  each 
movement  of  the  needle  might  be  reckoned  at  a  real ; 
and  the  shoemaker  demanded  so  much  for  his  work 
that,  though  he  gave  other  people  leathern  shoes,  he 
*  "  Desde  osa  Ciudad  de  Mexico,  hasta  !o  que  Yo  ha  andadn,  i  coii- 
quietado,  ai  quatroeienlas  leguas ;  Y  crea  Vuestra  Merced,  quo  es  niaa 
poblada  dsta  Tierra,  i  de  maa  Geiite,  que  toda  la  que  Vueslra  Mcrcei! 
hasta  agora  ha  governado." — Otra  Retaciim  de  P.  Alvabado.  Bah- 
oiA,  Hist.,  hjui.  i.,  p.  165. 
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himself,  it  was  Baid,  miglit  go  shod  in  silver.  The 
government  soon  took  this  matter  in  hand,  and  fixed 
the  rate  of  prices.  The  artisans,  not  entirely  haffled 
by  the  government  regulations,  resolved  not  to  part 
with  any  thing  unless  they  were  paid  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  was  not  always  forthcoming.  This  cause  of 
vexation  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the  town  council 
decided  that  the  artisans  should  receive  their  payment 
in  the  current  money  of  the  country,  such  as  linen, 
cocoa,  and  feathers.* 


*  "  Se  les  mandd  reccbir  la  moneda  c< 
rupa,  cacao,  plumas,  y  otras  coaas  de  valor."— Rehesai:,,  Hislaria  de  la 
Provincia  de  CMapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  i,,  cap,  3, 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

ESTABLISHMEST  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  AND  FRANCISCAN  Olt- 
DERS  IN  NEW  SPAIN. — LIFE  OF  DOMINGO  DE  fiETANZOS. 
IiETTERS    OF    THE    FIRST    BISHOPS- 

LEAVING-  for  a  time  the  rising  town  oi  Guate- 
mala, where  the  inhahitants  were  so  hasy  in  con- 
sidering their  new  possessions,  discovering  mines,  mak- 
ing slaves,  and  breeding  eattle — which  multiplied  in 
the  most  marvelous  manner — that  a  year,  we  are  told, 
passed  almost  without  their  perceiving  it,  we  must  turn 
to  a  greater  subject  even  than  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain  and  Guatemala,  namely,  the  spiritual  occupation 
of  these  new  countries.  Hitherto,  though  there  had 
generally  been  priests  and  chaplains  in  the  invading  ar- 
mies (there  was  one  in  each  of  Alvai-ado's  expeditions), 
these  men  had  been  able  to  effect  but  little,  in  the 
dense  mass  of  heathenism  to  which  they  had  been  op- 
posed, beyond  the  mere  destruction  of  idols  and  of 
temples.  But  when,  in  1522,  news  arrived  in  Spain 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  when  Cortez,  who  was 
a  devout  man,  prayed  in  bis  letters  to  the  Empei-or  to 
have  religiosos  sent  out  for  converting  the  Indians,  the 
matter  was  taken  seriously  in  hand.  It  happened,  too, 
that  just  about  the  time  that  these  letters  aiTived,  An- 
tonio Montesino,  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  histoiy,  and  Thomas  Ortiz,  Dominican  monks  of 
the  convent  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  were  at  the 
coui't  of  Spain,  probably  engaged  in  some  negotiation 
for  the  good  of  the  Indiana.     Charles  t!ie  Fifth  was 
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absent,  having  gone  to  Germany  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos,  as  may  be  recol- 
lected, had  recovered  his  power  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  he  was  cold  about  this  business,  as  he 
would  have  been  about  any  thing  that  Cortez  recom- 
mended, for  the  bishop  favored  Velazquez  and  disap- 
proved of  Cortez, 

Fortunately  for  the  New  World,  tliis  ungodly  prel- 
ate died  about  this  time ;  and  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  a  Dominican,  Bishop  of 
Osma  and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  having  really 
enjoyed  the  power  attached  to  this  office  for  some  little 
time  beforehand.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  Indian 
Council  that  twelve  Dominicans  and  twelve  Francis- 
cans should  be  sent  to  New  Spain,  The  prelate 
named  for  tlie  twelve  Franciscans  was  Martin  de  Va- 
lencia. The  prelate  of  the  twelve  Dominicans,  with 
the  title  of  Vicar  General,  was  Tomas  Ortiz.  It  was 
aiTanged  that  Antonio  Montesino  should  stay  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  but  his  superiors  gave  him  sis 
monlts  of  his  order  to  found  a  convent  in  the  island  of 
San  Juan.  The  Emperor,  or  his  officers  acting  in  his 
name,  provided  all  these  monks  with  robca  of  serge,  a 
material  which  they  chose  in  order  to  make  demon- 
stration of  their  poverty.  Charles  also  furnished  them 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  voyage.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  to  go  together,  in 
order  to  show  their  brotherly  feeling ;  and  they  were 
all  at  San  Lucar,  ready  to  sail,  when  a  message  came 
from  the  Bishop  of  Osma  to  Tomas  Ortiz  requiring 
him  to  return  to  coui-t.  A  junta  was  about  to  be 
formed  of  learned  and  conscientious  persons  {de  scien- 
cia  y  consciencia)  to  discuss  the  question  of  Indian 
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slavery ;  and  the  advice  of  Father  Tomas,  as  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  Indies,  would  be  required.  He 
was  obliged  to  obey  tlda  command,  and  accordingly 
he  delegated  his  authority  of  vicar  general  to  Antonio 
Montcsino,  who  was  to  convey  tlie  Dominican  monks 
to  the  convent  at  San  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  and 
there  await  Tomas  Ortia's  aiTJval, 

The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  set  sail  together. 
The  Dominicans  were  landed  in  Hispaniola ;  the  Fran- 
ciscans pursued  their  course  to  New  Spain.  They  had 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  took 
their  way  to  Mexico,  where  they  arrived  two  days  be- 
fore "Whit-Sunday  in  the  year  1524.  They  wei-e  well 
received  by  Gortez,  whom  they  met  on  the  road,  as  he 
was  commencing  his  expedition  to  Honduras.  Cortez, 
£rom  his  natural  feehngs  of  reapect  for  these  good  men, 
and  also  from  a  desire  to  impress  that  respect  upon  his 
own  men  and  upon  the  natives,  knelt  down  before  the 
Franciscan  fathers,  and  kissed  their  robes  in  the  most 
reverent  mannei'.  The  Indians,  noticing  tlio  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  monks,  uttered  the  word, 
"Mbtolinia,  motoUnia,"  meaning  "poor,"  an  epithet 
that  was  immediately  adopted  by  one  of  these  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  Father  Toribio  Paredes  de  Eenavente, 
wlio  became  very  celebrated,*  and  was  ever  afterward 
called  Father  Toribio  Motolinia. 

Tiiese  Franciscans,  however,  were  not  the  first  of 

*  He  wrote  a  work,  of  which  (he  following  is  the  title;  "Fn.  Torib- 
io DE  Benavente,  6  Motolinia,  FBANCisciNO,  de  las  Cosltimbres  de 
los  Indies,  en  Latin,  MS.  Otra  Libio  he  visto  de  este  Autor,  cuio  Ti- 
tulo  es ;  Relacion  de  las  Cosas,  Idolatriaa,  Ritas,  i  Ceremomas  de  la 
Nueiia-Espana,  MS.,  fol."  Pinklo,  Epitome  de  la  Bibliolheca  Oedden- 
ial,  Titulo  n.  Historias  lie  los  Indioa  Occidentales,  p,  711,  Madrid, 
1738.  This  Relacion  is  probably  tho  letter  boforo  referred  to,  which  is 
(o  bo  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Pliillipps's  library . 
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their  order  wbo  had  arrived  in  New  Spain,  though 
they  were  probably  the  first  that  were  sent  out  official- 
ly. Two  years  previously,  five  Franciscans  had  come 
to  New  Spain,  three  of  whom  were  Flemings.  The 
two  Spaniai-ds  died  very  soon ;  the  three  Flemings  sur- 
vived to  welcome  their  brethren ;  and  one  of  them, 
Peter  of  Ghent,  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  one 
of  the  moat  useful  and  distinguished  men  in  the  com- 
munity, 

To  return  to  the  Dominicans.  The  business  for 
which  Tomas  Ortiz  had  been  summoned  to  court  was 
not  settled  speedily ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  detained® 
dui-ing  the  whole  of  the  year  1525.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Licentiate  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  a  residencia  of  Cortea.  The  Vicar  of 
the  Pominicans  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  and  his  brethren  to  accompany  the  licentiate. 
*  Frnm  another  and  a  verj  truthful  aoutce  we  leani  what  counsel 
the  monka  gave  when  consulted  by  Charles's  ministers  for  Indian  afc 

"SeJ  audi,  quid  inter  nos  versetnr.  De  Indorum  iiberfale,  super 
qua  variffi  sunt  opiniones  diu  discusBie.  Nihil  adhuo  ropGitum  condu- 
cibilo.  Jura  naturalia  Pontificiaque  juhent  ut  genus  humanum  omnc 
sit  liherum.  Imperiale  diatiiiguit.  Ueus  advcrsum  aliquid  sontit, 
LongB  experientia  hoc  ceiiset,  ut  aervi  sint,  non  liberi  autetn  hi,  quod 
ik  natura  sint  in  abommabilia  vitia  proclives ;  ad  obecienoa  errores,  du- 
cibus  et  lutoriliua  deficiendbus,  ilico  revertunluf.  Accitos  in  Scnatum 
nostrum  Indicum  bicolores  Dominioanos  ftatccs,  ct  pcdc  nudoa  Frsn^ 
ciscanos  illarura  partium  longo  tempore  cotonoB,  quid  fore  puti^nt,  sa- 
tius  confiuluinillB.  Nihil  it.  re  magis  alicnum  sanxerunt,  quam  quod 
iiberi  relinquantui.  Latins  et  hac  et  qua  referent  in  particalaribus. 
Nuno  satis.  Vale.  Es  Mantua  Oarpentana  (Matrito)  viii.  Calendas 
Martii,  M.n.xjtv."— P.  Martyh,  Bpw(.,  lib.  xxxiriii.,  ep.  806. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
were  then  of  the  same  mind,  and,  apparently,  adverse  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Indians.  The  monks  still  reraerahered,  and  drew  the  most  unjust 
conclusions  from,  those  fetal  proceeduigs  on  the  coast  of  Cumana, 
which  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Franciscan  and  DominiciUi 
monastorios,  and  the  ruin  of  Las  Casas's  scheme  of  colonization. 
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They  accoTdiiigly  embarked  together  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
raary,  1526.  Tomas  Ortiz  had  with  liim  seven  Do- 
minican monks.  When  he  arrived  at  San  Domingo, 
he  found  that  three  of  his  monks  there  were  dead,  and 
that  among  the  survivors  the  ai'dor  for  going  to  New 
Spain  had  grown  somewhat  cool,  "by  reason  of  the  ru- 
mors which  had  reached  them  of  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  that  country.  Still, 
however,  they  resolved  to  piosecate  their  original  in- 
tention ;  and  setting  sail  at  the  end  of  May,  and  hav- 
ing a  passage  which  was  very  swift  for  those  times, 
they  arrived  in  nineteen  days  at  Vera  Cruz.  Making 
their  way  slowly  from  thence,  they  arrived  at  Mexico 
some  day  in  July  of  that  year.  They,  too,  wei-e  very 
well  received  by  the  whole  city,  and  found  hospitable 
entertainment  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  ruled  over 
by  Martin  de  Valencia. 

The  arrival  of  these  communities  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  that  took  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  clergy,  every  where  powerful  in  that  age, 
were  doubly  so  in  a  newly-discovered  country,  where 
they  woiJ-d  naturally  take  a  much  larger  part  in  human 
afEairs  than  they  did  even  at  home.  Here,  in  the  In- 
dies, they  not  only  taught  spiritual  things,  but  tempo- 
ral also.  They  converted,  they  civilized,  tliey  gov- 
erned ;  tliey  were  priests,  missionaries,  schoolmasters, 
kings.  It  is  allowed  even  by  Las  Casas  that  Mexico 
presented  a  favorable  appearance  as  i-egards  the  con- 
quered races — more  favorable,  at  least,  than  the  other 
dommions  of  Spain  in  the  Indies.*    A  considerable 

*  "  Puesto  qae  en  anas  partes  son  (las  tiranias)  mas  fieras,  j  abomi- 
nablcB  quo  en  otras.  Mexico,  y  su  comarca  esta  un  poeo  menos  malo, 
o  doiiJe  a  lo  menos  no  so  oEa  hazci  publicameute  ;  porque  alii,  y  no  en 
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share  in  the  credit  of  this  good  work  must  "be  given  to 
the  unweai'ied  labors  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monks.  That  tlie  missionary  spirit  in  that  age  was 
so  potent  and  so  successiiil  as  it  was,  must  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  intense  belief  which  the 
missionaries  entertained  of  the  advantage  to  be  dciived 
from  outward  communion  of  the  most  ordinary  Idnd. 
Each  priest  thought  that  every  Indian  he  baptized 
was  so  far  a  rescued  soul ;  and  the  number  of  such 
conversions,  however  rudely  made,  was  held  to  ho  a 
credit  to  the  converter,  to  his  convent,  to  his  order,  to 
his  Church.  This  opinion,  however,  would  not  alone 
have  caused  tlie  rapid  progi-ess  of  these  missionaries, 
had  there  not  been  to  back  it  the  utmost  self-devotion, 
supreme  self-negation,  and  also  considerable  skill  in 
their  modes  of  procedure. 

As  it  will  be  very  desh'able  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  this  history  to  enter  into  the  natui-e  and 
feelings  of  the  founders  of  the  various  convents  which 
afterward  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  and  their  Indians,  I  will  give 
some  account  of  tlie  principal  monks  upon  whom  rest- 
ed the  great  entei-prise  of  Christianizing  what  part  had 
then  been  discovered  of  the  New  World. 

It  will  be  rigjit  to  begin  with  the  Franciscans,  who, 
as  wo  have  seen,  were  the  first  monks  who  entered 
Mexico.  Martin  de  Valencia,  the  head  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  was  a  monk  who,  in  early  life,  had 
intended,  from  his  love  of  solitude  and  contemplation, 
to  become  a  Carthusian.  He  afterward  gave  up  this 
intention,  but  entered  into  a  Franciscan  convent  in  a 

otra  parte  oy  alguna  juBticia  (aunquo  muy  poca)  porquo  alii  tambicn 
loa  niatan  con  infernales  tribuloe." — Lis  C*eis,  Bremssiiaa  Selacion 
de  la  Deslniydon  de  las  Indias.,  p.  49,     Sevilla.  155S. 
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very  retired  situation.  There  ho  suffered  terrible  per- 
tuihations,  apprehensions,  and  imaginations  "  concern- 
ing the  thinga  of  our  sacred  faith.'"^  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  came  out  victoriously  from  all  these  trouHes 
and  dangers,  and  was  suddenly  stnick  with  a  gi'eat 
wish  to  convert  the  infidels.  To  go  and  pi-each  in 
Airica  was  what  he  longed  for  most.  This  wish  v 
not  granted,  but  he  rose  in  his  order  until  he  I: 
provincial  of  the  province  of  San  Gabriel.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  of  his  humility  at  this  time  of 
his  life,  that,  going  to  his  own  country  to  see  his  re- 
lations, when  lie  had  aiiived  at  the  town  where  they 
lived,  he  began  to  consider  with  himself  what  cause 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  there,  and  imagining  that 
it  was  a  mere  worldly  one,  he  resolved  to  mortify  and 
humiliate  himself;  whereupon,  divestinghimself  of  his 
upper  gai-ments,  he  put  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  bade 
his  companion  drag  him  by  it  tlirough  the  streets 
where  his  relations  lived,  as  if  he  were  a  common  mal- 
efactor. Ilaving  gone  through  this  humiliation,  and 
without  having  seen  or  spoken  to  any  of  his  relations, 
he  returned  to  hie  convent. 

When  he  arrived  in  Mexico  he  maintained  the  most 
rigid  mode  of  life.  lie  went  barefoot,  with  a  poor  and 
torn  robe,  bearing  his  wallet  and  his  cloak  on  his  own 
shoulders,  without  permitting  even  an  Indian  to  assist 
in  caiiying  them.  In  this  fashion  he  used  to  visit  the 
convents  under  his  jurisdiction.  Being  already  an  old 
man  when  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  could  not  learn 

"  "Alli  alcanijo  gmndes  consuclos  cclestiales,  y  tambien  padecio 
temblea  inquietudes  y  pcrturbaciones  del  demanio,  aprehcnsionoH  y 
imaginaciones  acerca  de  cosaa  de  nuestra  santa  fa  :  con  las  qaales  este 
enemigo  mortal  do  loa  Santos,  1e  dava  continue  bateria." — Alonso 
FcENANDEZ,  HisU/ria  EccUsiaslica  de  Nueslros  ftemjioj,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13. 
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the  language  with  the  same  facility  as  his  companions, 
so  that  what  he  most  devoted  himself  to  was  teaching 
the  little  Indian  hoys  to  read  Spanish.  Besides,  lie 
hethonght  him  that  they  would  heeome  the  teachers 
of  their  parents.  After  the  "canonical  hoiu"3,"*  he 
sang  hymns  with  the  little  children,  and,  as  we  arc 
told,  did  great  good  in  the  Indian  villages  where  ho 
resided.  The  love  of  solitude,  which  so  "beset  him  in 
his  youth,  had  not  quitted  him  in  his  old  age,  and  he 
used  occasionally  to  retire  to  an  oratory  on  a  mount- 
ain, where  he  might  enjoy  the  most  profound  contem- 
plation. 

ITrancisco  de  Soto  was  the  next  man  in  that  order 
who  attained  to  high  estimation  among  his  brethren. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  piety,  who  afterward  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Mexico.  The  next  was  Toribio  Mo- 
tolinia  before  mentioned.  He  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing, catechising,  and  baptizing  the  Indiana ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  baptized  no  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them. 

But  among  the  Franciscans,  the  man  who  perhaps 
did  most  service  was  Peter  of  Ghent,t  a  J'lemish  lay 
brothel',  who,  in  his  humility,  never  would  be  any 
thing  hut  a  lay  brother.  He  was  the  first  who  taught 
tite  Mexicans  to  read,  to  write,  to  sing,  and  to  play 
upon  musical  instruments.    He  contiived  to  get  a  laige 

*  This  means,  I  am  told,  after  his  "  office"  for  the  day  had  been 
tca&,  and  does  not  alLude  to  tho  time  of  clay. 

t  "  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  homma  extraordinaire,  que  Ton  dit  avoir 
Bte  fils  naturel  de  Temporeur  Charles-Qaiiit." — Homboldt,  Eesai  Pol- 
itique sar  le  Eoyaume  de  id  Nauvellt-Espagiie,  torn.  S"",  liv.  iii.,  chap, 
viii.,  p.  145.     Paris,  1811. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Peter  of  Ghent  waa  aa  o!d  as  tho  Emperor,  if 
not  older.  If  he  mas  any  relation  to  that  prince,  ho  must  have  been 
his  brother. 
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school  tuilt,  -where  he  not  only  Lad  his  pupils  taught 
to  read  and  to  write,  tut  also  to  paint,  to  make  orna- 
mental work  in  stone,*  and  to  employ  themselves  in 
oUier  ai-ts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Mexican 
language,  and  would  preach  when  there  was  no  priest 
to  undertake  that  office.  It  is  said  that  he  instituted 
cofradias  among  the  Indians.f  Many  idols  and  tem- 
ples owed  their  destruction  to  him,  and  many  churches 
their  building.  He  spent  a  long  life — no  less  than 
fifty  years — in  such  labors,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  must  have  had  thou- 
sands of  pupUs.  The  successor  of  Zumarraga  one  day 
generously  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  the  Ai'chbishop  of 
Mexico,  but  brothei-  Peter  of  Ghent  is."  The  poor 
man  was  much  distressed  by  a  hungry  desire,  urged 
upon  him  by  the  Evil  One,  as  his  biographer  telis  us, 
to  rotui'n  to  Europe,  and  to  see  his  pleasant  Flanders 
again ;  but  at  last,  "  with  the  help  of  God,  he  freed 
himself  fi'ora  this  importunate  temptation, "J  I  hardly 
know  a  more  touching  thing  to  consider  than  this  in- 
nocent, devoted  man,  after  years  of  school-labor,  giving 
up  the  one  wish  of  his  heart — ^to  see  his  picturesque 

*  Those  who  have  marlteil  the  elaborate  atone-wotk  in  Ghont  which 
Brother  Poter  must  have  been  fimiiliat  with  in  his  youth,  will  under- 
stand how  the  good  man  came  to  teach  his  pupils  this  art. 

t  "  Instituyd  las  cofradias  que  tieneii  loa  Indios." — Alonso  Fee- 
N^iNDEZ,  Historia  EccUsidsiica,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13,  It  is  probable  that 
these  cofradias  wore  confraternities,  lay  associations  for  prayer  and 
good  works,  similar  to  those  existing  at  the  present  day,  of  St. Vincent 
je  Paul  and  othors. 

X  "Diiese  del  sogundo  Obispo,  y  primcro  Ar^obispo  F,  Alonso  de 
Montufar,  do  ia 'Ordcn  de  N.  P.  S.  Domingo,  que  le  diio  un  dia,  'To 
no  soy  Ar^obiapo  de  Mexico,  sino  F.  Pedro  da  Gandavo.'  Fue  este 
eiervo  de  Dbs  muy  tentado  del  denionio,  para  que  deiando  eate  tan 
provechoso  ministerio,  se  bolviessc  a  su  ticrra,  que  era  Flandes,  aunque 
con  ayuda  lie  Dies  se  libro  desta  importuna  tentacion." — Alonso  Feb- 
NANDEi,  Hist.  Eccksidslica,  lib.  I,  cap.  13, 
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and  beautiful  native  town  once  more,  and  to  be  again 
listening  to  that  language  wliich,  learn  however  many 
we  may,  ia  the  language  of  our  heart,  that  wliich  we 
learned  in  our  infancy. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  some  of  the  eminent  Fran- 
ciscans, I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Do- 
mingo de  Betanzos,  who  soon  became  the  chief  man  of 
his  order  in  New  Spain;  for,  out  of  the  twelve  Domin- 
icans, five  died  from  the  efFects  of  the  climate  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  four  others,  among  whom  was  the 
Vicar  Tomas  Ortiz,  became  so  ill  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Europe.  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  thus 
left,  with  two  of  his  brethren,  as  the  sole  repi'esenta^ 
tives  of  the  Dominicaji  order  iii  New  Spain. 

Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  born  in  the  town  of  Le- 
on, of  rich  parents,  in  or  about  the  yeai'  1486,  and  was 
baptized  as  Francisco  de  Betanzos.  He  was  eai-efiiUy 
brought  up,  and  sent  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where,  having  passed  through  his  course 
with  mnch  credit,  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
civil  law.  He  was  a  grave,  good,  vh-tuous  youth, 
whose  only  pleasure  seems  to  have  been  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  young  man  of  similar  character,  named  Pedro 
de  Aconada.  These  youths  always  went  to  the  schools 
together,  as  if  they  had  been  brothers.  They  had  rooms 
together ;  they  visited  the  hospital  and  comforted  the 
sick  in  company;  they  fed  the  poor  in  their  own  lodg- 
ings, and  would  sometimes  give  up  their  own  beds  to 
them,  sleeping  themselves  upon  mats  or  on  the  table. 
The  conduct  of  these  young  men  soon  began  to  be 
talked  about  in  Salamanca,  a  kind  of  publicity  which 
was  very  odious  to  Francisco  de  Betanzos,  "It  seems 
to  me,  my  brother,"  he  said  to  Pedro,  "that  even  the 

Vol.  tit.— M 
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little  service  that  we  do  our  Lord  in  this  city  can  not 
lie  continued  without  the  danger  of  vainglory  seizing 
upon  us,  and  I  myself  have  not  force  to  wait  the  attack 
of  such  an  astute  enemy  as  vainglory!"  He  then  de- 
clared that  lie  wished  to  lead  a  solitary  life ;  that  he 
tliought  his  friend  wished  to  do  so  too,  but  not  with 
such  a  fixed  resolution  as  his  own ;  that  he  therefore 
would  go  alone  to  seek  a  place  of  retirement,  and  would 
afterward  return  to  his  friend.  Pedro  de  Aconada  as- 
sented to  this  proposal. 

In  order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  get  the  permission  of  the  Pope.  Accordingly, 
Francisco  de  Eetanzos  commenced  his  pilgiimage  to 
Rome,  begging  his  way  thithei',  which,  as  Iiis  hiographer 
remarks,  was  no  slight  work  for  a  man  accustomed  to 
spend  raoney  and  to  command  service.  In  his  way  to 
Bome  he  came  to  the  celehrated  monastery  of  Mont- 
serrat,  near-  Barcelona,  and  was  neaily  becoming  a 
monk  thei'e,  Eeeollecting,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  solitary  life  he  had  promised  to  himself,  and  that, 
if  he  adopted  it,  he  would  not  he  able  to  return  to  hia 
fiiend  at  Salamanca,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Eome, 
where  he  soon  procured  the  permission  lie  sought  for. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  heard  of  a 
desert  island  not  far  from  that  city,  in  whicli  he  would 
be  able  to  find  a  hermit's  retreat.  Delighted  at  tliis 
news,  he  passed  over  to  the  island,  saw  the  two  or 
three  other  hei'mits  who  wei'e  there,  and  chose  a  soli- 
tary ceU  for  himself.  THs  island  was  the  barren  lit- 
tle crescent-shaped  rock  called  Ponza  (the  Homan 
Pontia),  thu-ty-five  miles  distant  from  Gaeta,  whence, 
on  clear  days,  may  be  seen  Pandataria,  tlio  enforced 
retreat  of  Julia,  the  dissolute  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  of  Octavia,  the  doomed  wife  of  Nero.     There  Ee- 
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tanzos  took  up  his  abode,  devoting  the  principal  part 
of  Ilia  time  to  prayer  and  meditation,  though  spending 
some  hours  each  day  in  study.  In  order  to  support 
himself,  he  had  to  cultivate  a  little  garden,  a  labor 
which  must  have  heen  the  chief  means  of  securing 
these  poor  hermits  irom  insanity.  His  cell-  was  a 
miserable  subterranean  cave,  from  the  roof  of  which 
the  water  slightly  oozed  out  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  But,  as  his  biographer  says,  the  drops  of 
water  could  not  disgust  him  with  his  cell,  though  this 
perpetual  dripping  is  one  of  those  things  which  Solo- 
mon accounts  sufficient  to  make  a  man  qtiit  his  house. 
The  devil,  who,  in  these  lives  of  the  saiuts,  always 
makes  a  considerable  figui-e,  endeavored  to  render  Fran- 
cisco discontented  with  liis  misci-ablo  abode,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  good  lodgings  at  Salamanca,  and  in 
the  most  subtle  manner  suggesting  to  him  that  people 
would  say  he  was  mad.  Upon  this,  the  biographer 
makes  a  remark  of  shrewd  common  sense,  "  Ha-e," 
he  says,  "  may  be  seen  how  far  the  foot-tracks  of  tlie 
demon  went  in  thus  maliciously  au^esting  to  the 
saint  what  would  be  said  of  him ;  for  this  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  diligent  agenta  which  the  Evil  One 
has  in  all  his  realm  of  sinful  motives."*  Meanwhile 
the  saint  continued  to  read  on  in  his  book  of  collations 
of  the  fathers,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  devil.  Poor  youth !  tliough  he  was  only  five- 
and-twcnty  years  old,  he  became  perfectly  gray  while 
living  in  this  wretched  hole.  At  last  some  fishermen, 
who  were  accustomed  every  year  to  visit  the  hermits, 
*  "  Aqui  se  vera  adonde  llegavan  las  fcrai;as  del  demonio,  puoE  ya 
dava  on  devoto,  y  rourmurava  del  que  diran,  que  es  uno  de  los  mas  ac- 
tivoa  y  diligenlfis  agentea,  que  el  tiene  en  todo  au  Rejno  de  pccados." 
— AuGnariH  Davila  Padillj,  Hiaioria  de  la  FuJidacion  y  Discurso  de 
la  Promiicia  de  Sanliag-o  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4.      Brassclas,  1635. 
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and  to  bring  them  little  presents,  paid  a  visit  to  tlie 
new  hermit,  and,  homfied  at  the  state  in  which  they 
found  hhu,  persuaded  him  to  occupy  acdl  in  another 
part  of  the  island,  where  he  would  be  more  sheltered. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  de  Aconada,  who  had  waited  im- 
patiently for  some  tidings  of  his  ftiend,  and  had  re- 
ceived none,  entered  the  Dommican  monastery  of  San 
Estevan,  in  Salamanca. 

Fi'anciseo  de  Betanzos  at  last  bethought  Mm  of  i-e- 
tm:ning  to  his  companion,  of  whose  change  of  life  he 
knew  nothmg.  On  his  way  to  Salamanca  he  passed 
through  his  own  city  of  Leon,  where  his  rich  parents 
were  residing.  There,  as  he  was  about  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  father's  house,  Hs  father  came  out  on  hors&- 
back,  accompanied  by  his  servants.  The  son  recog- 
nized the  father,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  father 
did  not  recognize  his  son.  "For  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  give  some  charity  to  this  poor  stranger,"  said 
Francisco  de  Betanzos ;  but  his  fether,  seeing  that  the 
man  who  asked  him  alms  was  gray,  yet  that  he  ap- 
peared quite  capable  of  work,  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  seek  an  employer,  and 
to  work,  than  to  go  about  in  the  idleness  of  this  vaga- 
bond life ,'"  and  when  the  master  had  passed  on,  the 
servants  wcie  not   low  to  impro^  c  upon  1  is  comments 

Pui  uing  the  route  to  Silimmci  Bct-mzoa  wis 
seizei  upon  by  the  alcaldt,  of  i  town  thiough  wh  ch 
he  pissed  as  a  fit  person  fiom  his  miserable  ippeii 
ance  to  be  an  oxecutionei  but  he  c  ntii^  ed  to  escape 
before  he  had  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
In  the  couise  of  the  sime  loun  ey  he  cime  to  a  town 
whcie  d'ftelt  i  piosperous  licentiate  whom  he  -uid  his 
hiend  Aconida  had  often  as=!isted  whpn  this  n  in  was 
a  ]        tell  w  student  of  th  n=i  it  colleoo      The  kw 
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yer  did  iiot  recognize  his  former  patron.  He  declined 
to  give  Betanaos  any  alms,  but  pressed  good  advice 
upon  liira  with  much  veliemenee.  The  aaint,  without 
making  himself  known,  proceeded  on  his  ■way.  When 
he  aiTived  at  Salamanca,  he  found  that  his  friend,  Pe- 
dro do  Aconada,  had  entered  the  monastery  of  San 
Estevaii  in  that  city.  On  learning  this  intelligence, 
Betanzos  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  his 
cave,  and  finish  his  life  there,  without  making  him- 
self known  in  Salamanca.  Still,  he  wished  to  see  his 
friend  onco  mora;  and  so,  one  day,  he  went  to  the 
convent  at  the  hour  they  were  wont  to  give  out  food 
to  tho  poor,  and  took  his  place  among  them.  The 
hrother  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  this  charity 
saw  that  there  was  a  difference  hctwcen  Betanzos  and 
the  other  poor  men.  Studying  his  countenance  atten- 
tively, he  came  to  recollect  who  he  was,  having  often 
seen  and  talked  with  him  when  he  was  a  student. 
The  monk  said  nothing,  "but  went  back  into  the  con- 
vent ;  and,  when  he  was  among  his  brethren,  exclaim- 
ed, "Betanzos!  Betanzos  is  at  the  porter's  lodge  with 
the  poor!"  Pedro  de  Aconada  and  the  rest  of  tho 
brothers  rushed  out  to  see ;  they  embraeed  tho  stran- 
ger, and  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  joy;  re- 
clothed  him  and  comforted  him ;  and  then  sat  doum, 
with  all  the  delight  of  solitary  men,  to  hear  some 
news.  He  told  them  of  his  journeys,  and  of  his  resi- 
dence as  a  hermit  in  the  desert  island,  from  whence 
he  said  he  had  returned  only  that  he  might  biing  his 
friend  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  life.  A  cell  was  given 
him  in  the  monastery  for  a  few  days.  The  two  friends 
had  frequent  talk  together.  Each  magnified  the  pro- 
fession he  had  taken  up.  Pedro  de  Aconada  con- 
tended that  a  life  spent  in  the  obedience  which  a  corn- 
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mtinity  requires  was  more  servicealile  to  God  than  s, 
life  spent  in  solitude.  Betanzos  replied  by  alleging 
tlie  sanctity  of  several  of  tlie  great  hermits,  and, 
among  others,  of  his  favorite  saint,  Maiy  Magdalen. 
To  this  Aconada  well  replied,  "  Nothing  is  so  valua- 
ble in  the  esteem  of  a  man  as  liberty.  Now  the  soli- 
tary does  what  he  likes  in  the  desert,  hut  he  who  is 
one  of  a  community  lives  by  the  will  of  another,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  own."  Aftei-  other  arguments,  he 
concluded  by  a  quotation  from  "  the  Angelic  Doctor,"* 
who  says  that,  although  a  solitai-y  life  is  more  perfect 
for  those  who  are  already  in  the  wi.j  of  perfection, 
yet,  for  those  who  ai'e  but  beginners,  the  life  of  obedi- 
ence in  a  community  is  better.  The  Humility  of  Be- 
tanzos would  not  allow  any  other  reply  than  that  of 
owning  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  controversy,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  monasteiy  of 
San  Estevan,  if  the  brethren  would  receive  Jiim,  They 
did  so  with  joy,  and  the  conventual  name  of  Domingo 
was  given  to  him. 

In  the  year  1510,  before  Brother  Domingo  had  be- 
come a  monk,  Pedro  de  Cordova,  Antonio  Montesino, 
and  otlier  Dominicans  from  the  monastery  of  San  Ea- 
tevan,  had  gone  to  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola.  The 
monks  in  the  Indies  kept  up  a  coiTcspondencc  witlt 
their  brethren  at  Salamanca.  Brother  Domingo's  act- 
ive soul  was  soon  inspired  with  a  wish  to  partake  the 
labors  of  his  brethren  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  gaining 

*  St.  Thomas  Aqdinas.  The  folloming  ib  probably  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  "  Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  acta  obedire  est  neceasarium 
his  qui  indigent  eserceri  eecundum  directionem  aliomiQ  ad  perfec- 
tioneni  c^plendtlm.  Sad  illi  qui  jam  perfect!  Eunt,  spiritu  Dei  suffi- 
ciButer  agontur,  ut  non  indigeant  actn  aliis  obedire,  Habeiit  tamen 
obedienliani  in  prffiparationc  animi."^Sitmma,  Secmida  Seeuiidte, 
quj-st    13S   art.  8,  p.  401.     Antwerpiie,  16S4. 
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permission  for  this  journey,  he  set  off  for  the  Indies, 
accompanied  by  a  lay  brother.  Hia  friend  Aconada 
did  not  accompany  him,  hut  was  one  of  those  Domin- 
icans who  went  out  from  the  monastery  of  San  Ea- 
tevan,  a  religious  house  full  of  life  for  good  works  of 
all  kinds,*  to  found  a  convent  at  Talavera — one  of 
those  which  have  no  lands  of  their  own,  but  whei^e 
the  hrotlierhood  must  live  on  charitable  donations. 
So  the  friends  now  parted  once  more,  never  to  aee  one 
another  again,  I  fear,  in  this  life.  It  was  in  the  year 
1514  that  Bctanzos  arrived  at  t!ie  Dominican  monas- 
tery in  Hispaniola.  There  he  must  have  been  present 
at  the  various  events  which  have  been  nai'rated  as 
having  occuiTcd  in  that  monastery.  He  must  have 
listened  to,  and  no  doubt  applauded,  the  bold  sermon 
of  Antonio  Montesino.  He  moat  have  signed  the 
declaration  which  the  Dominicans  sent  to  Spain  on 
that  occasion ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  the  person 
who  piincipally  persuaded  Las  Casas  to  enter  the 
monastic  life,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual 
father  of  that  celebrated  man.  He  had  aftenvai-ti 
been  brought  by  Tomas  Ortiz  to  Mexico  in  the  year 
1526;  and  now,  by  the  accident  of  the  numerous 
deaths,  which  have  before  'b&fin  mentioned,  had  be- 
come the  principal  Dominican  in  New  Spain.  It 
seems  that  other  persons  were  not  unwilling  to  entei- 
the  monastic  orders,  and  that  many  came  to  his  con- 
vent for  that  pui-pose ;  hut  he  was  the  only  priest  that 
was  left,  and  was  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  be  taken 
from  them  by  deatli,  and  they  should  be  left  without 
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The  extreme  attention  wliicii  these  orders,  on  their 
first  establishment  in  the  Indies,  gave  to  the  precepts 
of  their  founders,  may  be  seen  in  the  mode  of  life 
adopted  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  which  Betanzos 
was  the  head.  The  dress  of  the  monks  was  a  linen  tu- 
nic, over  which  came  a  coai-sc  serge  robe.  Even  these 
miserable  clothes  were  not  to  be  washed  unless  the 
prelate  gave  permission-  The  furniture  of  the  cell 
corresponded  with  the  poverty  of  the  dress.  The  bed- 
ding consisted  of  a  mat  and  two  blankets.  The  pil- 
low was  nothing  more  than  the  outer  garment  whicli 
the  monks  used  by  day,  i-olled  up  into  the  form  of  a 
pillow.  It  was  profanity  (such  are  the  words)  to  im- 
agine that  any  ornament  waa  to  be  pci'raitted  in  the 
ceU,  or  any  table-cloth  upon  the  table,  or  any  curtain 
in  the  doorway,  or  any  blind  at  the  window.  Tlie 
food  was  of  the  poorest  description.  Tlie  refection  on 
tiie  fast-days,  which  extended  over-  seven  months  in 
the  yeai',  and  all  the  Fridays,  was  only  a  bit  of  bread; 
and  on  the  days  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  the  only 
thing  put  on  the  table  was  a  jar  of  water,*  Very  rare- 
ly they  had  some  fish.  "  In  the  time  of  the  sainted 
Eetanzos,"  his  biographer  says,  "  it  was  a  certain  spa- 
cifict  for  a  brother  to  receive  a  ration  of  eggs,  which 
was  only  given  in  cases  of  illness."  To  eat  at  all  in 
the  houses  of  laymen,  or,  indeed,  any  where  but  in  the 

*  "  la  cojacion  loe  (lias  de  ayuno  (que  son  siete  meaes  contmuos  en 
dl  alio,  sin  todos  los  Viernes  del)  era,  y  es  agora  con  eolo  ud  pedago  da 
pan,  porqua  no  haga  nial  el  agua :  y  loB  dias  do  ajuno  de  la  Yglesia 
no  ay  mas  regalo  en  ia  mesa  que  unjarrode  agna." — Davila  Padilla, 
Hist,  de  la  PrtmiJida  de  Santiago  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.,  cap.  11. 

f  "En  tiempo  del  Santo  Betangos  eia  recepta  de  salud  llerar  a  un 
fiayle  una  racion  de  hucrOE,  quando  cl  Prclado  conocia  su  dobzljdad,  6 
enfermedad." — Davila  Padilla,  HisL  dc  la  PTOvincia  de  Soaitiago  de 
Mexico,  lib.  i.,  cap.  II. 
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refectorj',  was  a  forbidden  thing  to  a  monk.  In  all 
their  journeyings  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  The 
principal  ecclesiastics  and  the  aged  adapted  themselves 
as  rigorously  to  this  rule  as  the  youngest  monk ;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  find  that  even  an  aged  bishop  would 
make  the  rounds  of  hia  diocese  on  foot.  It  may  easi- 
ly he  iwiagined  that  men  so  versed  in  self-denial  would 
be  ready  and  able  to  embrace  the  sternest  duties  of  a 
missionary  life. 

The  Dominican  community  were  not,  boweva-,  first 
called  on  to  busy  themselves  in  spiritual  matters,  hut 
to  compose  the  differences  of  the  official  men  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  It  was  in  the  company  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  that  the  Dominicans  had  come,  but  it 
is  probahlo  that  they  never  saw  him  after  they  parted 
from  him  at  Santa  Citib,  for  he  died,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Dying,  he  gave  his  wand  to  Marcos  de  Agui- 
lar,  an  old  and  ailing  man,  who  did  not  live  many 
months,  and  who,  on  his  death-bed,  passed  the  wand 
of  office  to  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  Estrada.  The 
partisans  of  Gortez  wished  that  he  should  take  a  share 
in  the  government,  but  Cortez  prudently  refused ;  for, 
as  the  rude  soldier,  Beenal  Diaz,  says,  "  he  did  not 
choose  to  play  any  more  upon  that  key."*  Estrada 
banished  Cortez,  for  reasons  which  are  given  at  large 
in  another  part  of  this  history,  and  hereupon  it  was 
that  the  Dominicans  came  in  as  peace-makers,  in 
which  capacity  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de  Betan- 
zos  distinguished  themselves  especially.  It  was  then 
that  the  effects  of  the  climate  began  to  tell  upon  the 
Dominican  monks,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  died 

*■  "  Nunca  quiso  tocar  mas  en  aquella  leda." — BebK:1l  Diaz,  cap. 
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almost  immediately,  that  others  were  on  the  high  road 
to  death,  and  that  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  already  in- 
ured to  the  climate  by  his  life  in  Hispaniola,  was  the 
only  priest  left  in  the  community.  lie  was,  moreover, 
inquisitor  in  New  Spain,  but  I  do  not  find  that  lie  did 
any  thing  in  tliis  office. 

Domingo  dc  Betanzos  was  not,  however,  long  left  in 
comparative  solitude,  for  there  came  from  Spain,  in  the 
year  1528,  seven  Dominican  brothers,  with  a  vicar  at 
their  head,  a  celebrated  man  and  a  very  learned  preach- 
er, whose  name  was  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria.  _Indeed , 
tliere  was  a  perfect  fury  for  missionary  undei-takings 
when  the  news  of  tlie  harvest  that  was  to  be  I'eaped  in 
New  Spain  pervaded  the  old  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  and  danger's  of 
the  voyage,  the  insalubrity  of  the  chmate  for  new- 
comers, or  the  rude  nature  and  habits  of  the  Spanish 
colonists  were  bruited  about.  The  prelates  saw  with 
astonishment,  and  not  a  Kttle  dismay,  that  this  wild 
desire  for  going  to  the  Indies  seized  not  upon  the  youn- 
ger members  only,  but  upon  grave  and  ancient  men  in 
their  communities,  men  exercised  in  honorable  offices, 
punctual  in  the  choir,  constant  in  prayer,  learned  men, 
masters  in  theology.*  The  heads  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments could  not  bear  to  see  such  persons  quitting 
their  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  rusliing  wildly  into 
foreign  parte.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  these  old  men,  and  to  appreciate 
their  longing,  after  a  life  of  routine,  to  find  something 
worthy  to  do  on  behalf  of  others,  and  (since  mere  hu- 

*  "  Ejcercitadofl  en  ofidos  honrosos,  eeguidores  de  comunidad,  pun- 
tnales  en  el  core,  continuos  en  la  oration,  exemplarea  para  la  juven- 
tud,  letrados  doctos,  lectoraa,  maeKtros,  porquc  a  Job  principios  no  pas- 
eava  a  Indlas  Hino  gente  deata  calidad." — Remesai,,  lib.  i.,  cap,  17. 
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man  inducemcnfa  will  twine  themselves  rounj:!  the 
highest  motives)  something  new  to  see  and  to  appre- 
hend. The  pi'dates*  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  flood  of  emigration ;  hut  their  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection did  not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  the  Emperor, 
who  wrote  upon  the  suhject  to  Sylvestro  de  Ferrara, 
the  general  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  residing  at 
Rome.  The  general,  coinciding  with  the  Emperor,  is- 
sued letters  patent,  ordering  "  that  no  one  should  dis- 
suade, hinder,  or  prohihit  any  of  the  order  from  pass- 
ing to  the  Indies  to  preach  and  teach  the  faith  to  the 
natives,  a  duty  very  suitahle  for  that  religious  tody 
whicii  has  the  eminent  name  of  '  preachers.' "  "  This 
gate  being  opened,  which  for  some  appeared  the  gate 
of  heaven,"  the  Dominican  monks  liastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity ;  hut  of  the  many  who 
oiFered  themselves  for  this  service,  only  forty  were 
chosen  at  firet.  Of  these,  twenty  were  sent  about  the 
year  1528,  with  tlie  indefatigable  Antonio  de  Monte- 
sino,  to  the  province  of  Venezuela,  where  Charles  had 
agreed  to  give  a  lai-ge  tract  of  country  to  certain  Ger- 
mans of  the  town  of  Augsburg.  Nothing  could  he 
more  unfortunate  for  the  natives  than  this  gi-ant.  For 
many  years  the  country  was  desolated  by  these  Ger- 
mans. There  appears  to  have  been  something  like 
official  authority  for  saying  that  they  made  and  sold  a 
million  of  slaves.f     Nothing  more  of  Antonio  Monte- 

*  The  won]  prelate  had  not  the  limited  aeiise  in  Spain  which  it  has 
with  ue.  The  head  of  any  body  of  monks  or  eoclcaiaBtics  might  lie 
called  a  prelate. 

t  Rejcesal,  quoting  Las  Cabas,  says,  "  Todas  estas  coaas  estaii  pro- 
vadas  con  muchos  testigos  por  el  Fiscal  del  Consejo  de  las  Indiaa. 
Dae  luogo  :  Que  hsii  robado  al  Re;  mas  io  tres  milloncs  Ad  castclla- 
no3  de  oro,  y  que  han  sacado  mas  dc  un  cuento  de  Indios  de  la  Pro- 
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sino  ia  known  tlian  what  may  be  gathered  from  a  short 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  legiatry  of  his  profession  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Estevan  at  Salamanca,  which 
says,  ^'Obiit  martyr  in  Indiis." 

Tomaa  Ortiz  was  persuaded  to  go  with  the  other 
twenty  monks  to  Santa  Martha,  in  company  with  a 
certain  Captain  Garcia  de  Lerma,  who  was  lo  be  the 
governor  of  that  province.  Ortiz  received  the  office 
of  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  aftei-ward,  in  1529,  the 
bishopric  of  Santa  Martha ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he 
did  not  resume  his  office. of  vicai  of  the  seven  Domin- 
icans that  came  to  Father  Bctanzos.  Lerma's  expe- 
dition was  nearly  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  Gl«i^ 
mans.  Ortiz,  an  unwearied  defender  of  the  Indians, 
mnst  have  suffered  and  have  labored  much,  and  he 
died  in  two  years  after  his  appointment  as  bishop. 

In  any  account  of  the  early  Church  in  the  Indies, 
the  appointment  of  the  first  bishops  must  be  duly  re- 
corded. Julian  Garces,  a  very  learned  man  and  an 
elegant  Latin  writer,*  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  see 
that  was  first  erected  in  New  Spain — namely,  that  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  Tlascala.  He  was  appointed  in  1522, 
being  then  seventy  years  old.  The  tirst  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  was  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  He  had 
been  guardian  of  a  convent  near  to  Valladolid,  called 
the  Convent  of  Abroxo,  in  which  the  Emperor  Chaaies 
the  Fiftii  used  to  make  an  occasional  "  retreat,"  and  ha 
voe  de  sola  la  perversa,  ciega,  y  obstinaila  volrnitad,  por  cumplir  con 
sa  insadable  codicia  de  dineros." — Remebal,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Guale- 
mala,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17. 

*  "  Salio  tan  aprovechado  en  la  eiudicion  de  la  Lengua  Latina,  que 
deiia  del  el  Maestro  Antonio  de  ^feb^ija,  que  lo  fue,  y  es  de  las  prime- 
ras  ietraa  que  se  aprenden  en  Espafia ;  Qae  le  cimticma  fsltidiar,  para 
iguatar  con  Garces."—Gn.  Gonialei  Dsvil*,  Teatro  EdesidsUco  de 
la  PAmiiiva  Iglssia  de  las  Indzas  OcrAdenlates,  torn,  i,,  p.  80.     Madrid. 
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waa  appointed  bkhop  hy  the  Emperor  in  the  year 
1527  The  e  two  Tjishops  i^  eie  great  defenders  of  the 
Indiing  It  has  already  Ijeen  seen  how  much  the 
Bishop  of  Mexico  diied  and  suffered  on  behalf  of  the 
nttives  when  leaisting  the  tyianny  of  the  first  Jiv- 
die?icta  The  bishop  ftas  an  especial  friend  of  Do- 
mmgo  de  Betanzoa ,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  in  the 


early  life  of  the  Cliuich  in  the  Indies,  the  heads  of  the 
different  orders  and  the  bishops  weie  so  occupied  hy 
the  pressure  of  great  duties,  that  they  weie  liiled 
above  all  those  smill  disputes  to  winch  jn  othei  in 
stances  we  have  seen  the  moot  pious  men  not  supeiioi 
It  happens  thit  two  impoitint  letteis  lemim,  ont, 
written  by  each  ot  these  prclites,  giving  an  account 
of  the  conversions  in  their  respective  dioceses.  The 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  bears  date  the  12th  of 
June,  1531,  and  was  addressed  to  a  general  chapter  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  held  at  Touloase.  The  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tlascala  was  addressed  to  Pope  Paul 
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the  Third.*  From  both  these  letters,  joined  to  some 
information  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  acta  of  the 
tirst  council  held  in  the  Indies,  under  the  presidency 
of  Martin  de  Valencia,  the  Pope's  legate,  we  are  able 
to  form  sometliing  like  a  complete  picture  of  the  state 
of  thia  early  .church  in  relation  'lo  the  Indians. 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  informs  his  order  that  more 
than  ten  times  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  have 
been  baptized  by  their  order  in  the  Indies,  five  hundred 
temples  have  been  thrown  down,  and  twenty  thousand 
idols  broken  in  pieces  or  burned.  In  place  of  these 
temples  have  arisen  churches,  oratories,  and  hermit- 
ages. But,  as  the  good  bishop  says,  that  which  causes 
more  admiration  is,  that,  whereas  they  were  accustom- 
ed each  year  in  this  city  of  Mexico  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
more  than  twenty  thousand  hearts  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  now  all  those  hearts  are  offered  up, 
with  innumerable  sacrifices  of  praise,  not  to  the  devil, 
but  to  the  Most  High  God. 

Both  bishops  are  loud  in  theii-  praise  of  the  Indian 
children.  The  Bishop  of  Mexico  says  tliat  they  fast 
very  precisely,  and  pray  fervently ;  that  most  of  the 
children,  as  also  others  of  riper  age,  can  read,  write, 
and  sing  very  well  They  rise  at  midnight  to  matins, 
and  go  through  the  oifice  of  "  Our  Lady."  The  Bish- 
op of  Tlascala,  speaking  of  the  children  in  hia  diocese, 
says  that  they  not  only  imbibe,  but  exhaust  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,!  and  the  learned  bishop  draws  largely 

•  I  have  not  been  ablo  to  ascertain  the  eiact  date,  which  Ib  not 
given  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  Paul  III.  was  elected  in  iS34 ;  the 
date  of  the  letter  must  therefore  be  after  that,  and  before  1537,  when 
the  brief  was  issued. 

t  "  ChriBtianorum  Decreta  non  hautiunt  modo,  sed  cxhaiariunt,  at 
velnti  ebibunt." — Condiios  Frimmcialts  P  y  3^"  celebrados  en  la  Ciw 
dad  de  Mexico  (edited  by  F,  A.  Lohenzana),  torn,  i.,  p.  16,     Mexico, 
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upon  his  knowledge  of  Latin  adjectives  to  give  hia 
holiness  a  notion  of  the  goodness  of  these  little  Indian 
hoys. 

Both  of  the  Llshops  speak  of  the  singular  intelli- 
gence of  the  children,  and  tlie  Tlascalan  prelate  says 
that  it  has  often  occurred  to  him  to  consider  whether 
their  wonderful  temperance  {mira  in  cibo  simplicitas) 
has  not  something  to  do  with  their  intelligence.  He 
confirms  his  reverend  brother  as  to  the  skill  in  music 
of  the  children,  and  says  that  they  so  thoroughly  mas- 
ter all  kinds  of  church  music  that  there  is  not  much 
need  of  foreign  musicians.* 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala's  letter  is  written  with  a 
controversial  purpose  —  to  refute,  as  he  says,  "that 
most  vain  opinion"  qf  those  who  say  that  the  Indians 
are  incapable  of  being  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  But  who,  he  asks,  will  have  "  the  impudent 
mind  and  hardened  forehead"  to  assort  these  men  to 
be  incapable  of  the  faith,  whom  we  find  to  be  most 
capable  of  mastering  the  meclianical  arts  ?t 

1769.  There  ia  also  a  copy  of  tho  Blfihop  of  Tlascala's  letter  in  Divi- 
LA  Padilla,  p.  133. 

*  "  Jam  vero  Ecclesiasticos  Oantua,  sen  OrganicuB,  sou  armonicus, 
sea  rithmicUE,  absolutissims  ab  eh  perdkcitur,  ita  ut  extranei  jiiusicl 
non  m^Qopere  desiiierenter." — Concilios  ProoiKciales  de  Mexico,  P.  A. 

LORENZANA,  tom.  1.,  p.   IT. 

t  Of  the  delicate  woik  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  of  their  skitt  in  de- 
sign, and  of  the  goodness  of  their  meniories,  the  following  extract  from 
a  tetter  of  a  FranciscaJt  monk  in  Mexico  to  his  brethren  at  Bologna 

"  EgU  non  havevmo  caratteri,  ne  aapevano  dipingere,  mi  havevano 
gran  memoria,  e  facevano  belle  figure  con  penne  di  diversi  animal!  et 
etiam  di  pictra.  Al  [iiesente  megtio  dipingono  di  voi,  e  ^no  diverse 
figure  di  santi  con  quelle  penne,  delle  quali  ne  ho  veduto  due,  qvule 
qaeati  padri  che  son  paesati  di  qah  portano  k  Roma  at  beatissimo  padre 
PapaPaiito,  o  son  piu  belle  che  SB  fiissero  di  oro,  over  argento.  Man- 
dano  etiam  questi  Indiani  tre  caa^e  piene  di  pietre  preziose  con  alcune 
di  queste  figure,  e  etiam  con  due  bellissime  epalere  al  PspLi." 
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It  is  a  point  with  Ijotli  "bishops,  tut  more  especially 
with  the  Tlascalan  prelate,  to  show  that  the  Indians 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  confessional.  The  learned 
fcishop  gives  numerous  instances  of  their  intelligence 
in  this  respect ;  and,  to  show  theii'  apprehension  of 
sacred  things,  he  mentions  how  an  Indian  had  asked 
whether  he  ought  to  continue  praying  while  mass  was 
going  on,  or  to  cease  with  his  private  prayers,  and  pay 
more  attention  then  to  the  divine  words,*  Ho  also 
mentions  that  they  would  repeat  over  again,  with  a 
dove-hke  simplicity,  things  which  they  had  once  con- 
fessed, but  wliich  they  had  not  thoroughly  esplained 
before,  or  whicli  at  least  had  not  teen  understood  by 
the  confessors.  The  views  of  the  Indians,  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  weiB 
such  as  to  favor  the  practice  of  confession.  In  the 
province  of  Guatemala,  if,  in  traveling,  they  met  a 
panther,  they  would  commence  confessing  their  sins  to 
him ;  and  if  many  of  them  were  journeying  in  com- 
pany together,  they  would  sit  down,  declaring  that  the 
panther  was  the  sin  of  some  one  of  them,  and  that  the 
sinner  should  be  slain  by  their  hands.f  They  also 
considered  diseases  to  be  signs  of  sin ;  and  when  an 
acute  distemper  seized  them,  they  would  commence 

La  Lettera  mandata  dal  B.  Padre  fraie  Frakcesco  im  Boloqna  lia/ 
IniUa  onermma  Spagna  H  dcUaCUtadi  Mexico  al  R.  P.  fratc  Clements 
da  Monetia,  <(■  d  liUti  li  Venerandi  padri  di  essa  provitma.  Tradofla 
m  milgare  da  unofrole  d'il  prefaio  ordine  di  minori  d'osseriiama.  Bo- 
logna, s.  d. 

*  "  Rogatus  fuit  ^  quodam  Religiosua  quispiam  ;  utrmn  oiare  dehe- 
ret  in  Sacris  Mystariie,  aa  cessare,  atque  attontius  verba  divina  auacul- 
tste."  —  Concitios  Protiinciales  de  Mexico,  F.  A.  Lohehzana,  tom,  i., 
p.  35, 

+  "  Aaeenlavanse,  afiimaiulo  queaquoltigre  eraci  pccado  dealguno, 
y  que  e!  que  alii  jua  culpado  moriria  a  sue  manoa." — Alonzo  Feknan- 
DEZ,  Histor.  Ecr.hs.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  41. 
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g  old  sins  of  ten  or  twenly  years  ago,  holding 
this  to  1)6  theh-  principal  medicine.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  readily  they  would  adopt  the  system  of  frequent 
confession  as  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  As 
regards  polygamy,  it  seema  almost  miraculous  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tlascala  with  what  ease  the  priests  had  been 
able  to  put  down  that,  and  to  make  the  Indiana  con- 
tented with  one  wifo. 

Touching  tlic  aptitude  of  the  Indians  for  confession, 
which,  indeed,  was  no  new*  thing  to  them,  we  have  a 
singular  confii-mation  to  the  testimony  of  the  two  bish- 
ops in  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  proeeedings  of  the 
first  Council  of  Mexico,  which  was  not  written  for  any 
purpose  of  controversy.  It  saysj  "  The  fervoi  of  the 
Indians  in  confession  is  incredible ;"  and  it  adds  this 
curious  fiict,  that  some  confessed  themselves  carrying 
painted  representations  in  hierogl;  phics  of  their  sins, 
while  others,  who  had  learned  to  wiite  in  the  Spanish 
manner,  brought  written  accounts  of  their  sins.f 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  mentions  that  the  children 
steal  away  the  idols  from  their  fathers,  fni  which,  he 
says,  some  of  them  have  been  "  hdmmanly  put  to  death 
by  their  fathers ;  but  they  live  ciowned  m  gloiy  with 
Christ." 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala  brings  his  letter  to  a  con- 
clusion by  saying,  in  a  fine  metaphorical  strain,  "  We 
shall  striltc  at  the  walls  of  the  demons  with  a  double 

*  See  vol.  j.,  booli  v.,  p.  366. 

t  "Es  increibls  el  fervor  de  los  Indioa  en  la  primera  Conversion, 
pues  corrian  a  tiopas  a  pedir  Confesioii,  e  importunaban  a  los  Confe- 
sores,  para  que  )es  oyessen  muchas  veces  :  Unos  se  confcsaban  Jlevan^ 
<Io  pintados  los  pecados  con  ciertos  caracteres,  con  ijue  se  puilieran  en- 
tender,  y  los  iban  declarando,  pues  estc  era  el  modo  de  osciltura,  que 
usaban  en  su  Gentilidad,  y  otras,  que  habian  aprendiilo  a  escribii',  Cra> 
Kan  sua  pecados  escritos." — Concilios  Prmdiiciales  dc  Mexico,  F.  A. 
LoRFNZiKA,  torn,  i„  p.  3. 
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battering-ram  if  we  rescue  the  native  Indians  from  the 


possession 


which  of  old  these  demons  have  had  over 


tliem,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  witli  tlie  gold  gotten  in 
the  Indies,  we  can  drive  them  from  the  bounds  of  Ea- 
rope"  (he  alludes  to  the  war  against  the  Turks) ;  and 
he  ends  hy  imploring  the  Pope  not  to  fail  in  sending 
money  and  soldiers — he  means  monks  (for  the  bishop 
keeps  up  the  military  metaphor)  —  lest  any  blame 
should  be  unputed  to  his  holiness  for  neglect  of  this 
great  duty, 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  letter  is  less  ambi- 
tious, gives  us  an  account  that  shows  the  manner  in 
which  those  great  spiritual  changes  had  been  brought 
about.  He  tells  hi^  Franciscan  brethi-en  how  each 
convent  of  their  order  has  a  building  attached  to  it  in 
which  the  Indian  children  ai-e  taught,  where  there  ai'c 
a  school,  a  dormitoiy,  and  a  chapel;*  and  he  proceeds 
to  celebrate  the  merits  of  Peter  of  Ghent,  wlio,  he  says, 
has  charge  of  more  than  six  hundred  boys.  The  Em- 
press also  has  sent  six  women  to  teach  the  girls,  and 
has  commanded  a  great  building  to  be  constracted 
which  will  hold  a  thousand  children,  f    "  Brothei'  Peter 


o  i]e  lo3  iiuestroB  tiene  otra  casa  junto,  para  en- 
senar  en  ella  a  lo9  iiilios,  donde  ay  Eecuela,  Dormitorio,  Refitorio,  y 
una  dosota  Cap  ilia." — Gil  Gonzalez  Davjn,  Teatro  Ecdes.,  torn,  i., 

p.  aT. 

t  This  statement  is  not  found  in  Davila,  but  appears  in  tlie  copy  of 
the  letter  given  by  Tohhuemada  {Monarquia,  Iiiduttia,  lib.  30,  cap.  33). 
Theee  copies  iliiTer  considerably  :  they  are  probably  extracts  translated 
from  a  L^in  original. 

It  appears  from  tho  following  passage  of  Francesco  da  Bologna's 
letter  that  two  daughters  ofMontHiuma  were  among  the  young  wom- 
en educated  by  the  matrons  sent  from  Spain,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Empress.  I  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Em- 
press, during  her  regency,  gave  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 

"  Circa  dlnBtvuere  le  donue,  noi  hnbhiamo  fti.lo  vniiro  ni:itron^  n^- 
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of  Ghent,"  Ihcbisliop  mentions,  takes  great  interest  in 
promoting  the  maiTiage  of  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens whom  lie  has  had  under  hia  cai-e,  Teacliing  them 
well  what  are  the  duties  of  matrimony,  he  makes  tliem 
marry  on  festival  days  with  much  solemnity.* 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  episcopal  letters  afford  a 
clear  view  of  the  gi-adual  advance  of  the  Uoniish 
Church  in  these  regions ;  and  we  may  easily  infer, 
what  we  shall  afterward  see  proved,  that  the  Church 
would  come  forward  as  the  great  protector  of  the  In- 
dians, loving  them  much  as  converts,  more  aa  pupils, 
and  having  that  general  feeling  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy which  learning  and  devout  study  tend  to 
foster.  The  soldier,  in  those  days,  was  apt  to  consid- 
er the  Indian  as  a  fierce  and  yet  cowardly  enemy,  or 
as  a  mere  slave ;  the  priest  looked  upon  the  same  In- 
dian as  a  possible  Christian,  who  would  be  more  do- 
cile and  devout  than  the  priest's  own  fellow-country- 
men, the  Spaniards.  Of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Mez- 
ico,t  whose  letter  has  thus  thrown  some  light  upon 
sal  di  Spagna,  quali  Bono  del  Terzo  ordine  noslro,  a  fanno  le  schuolo 
diDonzelle  Bimile  alle  nostre,  &  dicono  1' officio  della  gloriosaVcrgine 
Maria,  come  fiinno  li  frati,  &,  ia  ineegnano  i.  filare,  cucire,  tesBBre,  & 
sitti  oppijrtuni  easercitii  die  ee  gli  appartengono,  a  sono  quasi  tutte 
figliuole  de  gran  Signori,  &  tra  le  quale  ca  ne  eoiio  due  figUuole  del 
priroo  Ptindpedi  queata  Provincia." 

La  Lettera  man^a  dal  R.  FadrefTots  Francesco  Di  BoLooHi  did 
India  imer  nova  Spagna  el  deUa  CiilA  di  Mexico  al  R.  P.  fraU  Ck- 
menle  da  MoneUa.     Bologna,  s,  d. 

*  "  Entre  los  Frayles  mas  aprovechados  en  la  Lengna  da  los  Natu- 
raleB,  ay  uno  parlionlar,  Uamado  Fray  Pedro  de  Ganta  Lego,  tiene  cuy- 
dado  da  mas  da  seistaentas  ninae,  y  cierto  as  un  principal  Paraninfo, 
que  induatria  los  mo^os,  y  mozas  que  Be  han  do  casar,  en  taa  cosas  da 
Nuestra  Fe  Christiana  y  como  se  liaii  de  aver  en  et  Santo  Matrimonio, 
yensenadosiios  haze  casar  en  loa  diss  de  fiesta,  con  mucha  aolenidad." 
—Git.  GoNZir.Ez  Davila,  Teatro  Eccles.,  torn,  i.,  p.  27. 

t  It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  that  Corlez,  who  knew  'men  well,  chose 
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thiB  period  I  find  thit  after  i  life  spent  m  active 
goodnes'f  he  died  in  the  year  1548  hmdened  with 
nnnj  debt=i  contiacted  in  iouiidiug  chuichca  and  suc- 
coring the  pool  ^U  iihich  debts  the  Empeioi — who, 
thioughout  the  couise  of  Indiin  legislation  always 
comes  torwird  as  a  good  ind  tiue  1  mg — took  uj-m 
himselt,  and  caused  to  he  paid  from  his  own  revenues.* 

Bishop  Zumarraga  and  Domingo  &.B  Betanzos  as  two  out  of  the  four 
OKcoutora  of  hie  very  important  will.— See  Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  iv.,  p,  375. 
*  "Murid  con  muohas  deudas,  contraidaa  en  fundai  Iglesias,  y  eo- 
correr  a  sua  pobrea.  Ei  Empeiador  mando  que  so  pagassen,  por  Ce- 
dula  dada  en  7  do  Julio  de  1549."— Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teatro 
Ecdes.,  torn,  i.,  p.  39. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTABIJSHMENT  OF  TlIE  TOWN  OF  SANTIAGO  IS  GUATEMALA. 

DOMINGO     I>E     EETANZ03     COMES     TO      SANTIAGO     AND 

rODNl>S  A  DOMINICAN  CONVENT  THERE. IS   OBLIGED  TO 

EETUItN  TO  MEXICO. 

QUITTING  tlie  pleasant  paths  of  humanity  and 
civil iiiation,  and  passing  from  the  gentle  labors 
of  moiika  and  bishops  to  the  arid  inarch  of  conquest, 
or  to  the  np-hiU  and  thorny  ways  of  colonization  on 
which  ordinary  men  follow  with  new  difficulties  their 
usual  life  of  gain  and  of  sclf-intei-cat,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Guatemala. 

These  were  in  an  indirect  way  much  affected  by  the 
journey  of  Cortez  to  Honduras.  When  Pedro  dc  Al- 
varado  heard  of  that  journey,  he  prcpai-cd  to  go  and 
pay  Ms  respects  to  Cortcz,  leaving  his  brother  Gonza- 
lo  as  lieutenant  governor.  The  unvaried  tradition  of 
the  Indians  states  that  the  lieutenant  governor  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Patinamit,  or  Tecpan- 
Guatemala,  a  burden  that  could  not  be  boine.  It  was 
that  a  number  of  children,  boys  and  girls  (one  account 
says  800),  should,  each  of  them,  bring  him  daily  a 
reed  full  of  golden  grains.  The  children  played  about 
like  children,  and  failed  to  bring  in  the  required  trib- 
ute. The  extortionate  governor  punished,  or  threat- 
ened to  punish,  the  adult  population.  The  Guatema- 
lans rebelled.  It  was  not  merely  a  popular  tumult, 
for  Sinacam,  King  of  the  Kachiquels,  and  Sequechul, 
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King  of  the  Quiches,  joined  in  it.  The  whole  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  one  faithful  cacique,  was  in 
full  and  determined  revolt.  The  Spanish  inhabitants 
of  Guatemala  were  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  peril, 
and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  conquest  would 
have  to  be  made  over  again. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  do  Alvarado  had  not  made  his 
journey  in  time  to  find  Cortez,  but  had  met  witli  Luis 
Jlaiin  and  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers  (among  whom 
was  tho  historian,  Bernal  Diaz),  who  wei'e  returning 
by  land  from  Truxillo  to  Mexico,  after  the  embarka- 
tion of  Cortez.  Bernal  Diaz,  in  a  very  summary  man- 
ner, speaks  of  some  severe  engagements  which  they 
had  with  the  Guatemalans,  and  of  a  futile  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Pedio  de  Alvarado  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
tho  Kings  Sequechul  and  Sinacam.  At  Olintepequo, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  rejoined  his  brother  Gonzalo  and 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  Tlie  governor,  a  very 
different  man  from  Cortez,  left  Gonzalo  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents,  and  went  on  with  Luis  Marin 
and  his  company  to  Mexico. 

The  revolt  was  ultimately  quelled  by  Alvarado  and 
his  brothers  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1526.  The 
IGngs  Sinacam  and  Sequechul  were  made  prisoners, 
and  remained  in  durance  many  years.  The  next  thing 
we  Jiear  of  the  restless  governor  is  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  go  to  Spain.  He  was  dissatisiied  with  the 
conduct  of  Cortez  toward  him,  who,  he  thought,  in  liis 
dispatches  had  not  sufficiently  represented  tho  magni- 
tude of  his  services  to  the  Spanish  court. 

Alvarado  wished  also  to  hold  his  government  di- 
rectly from  the  Emperor,  and  not  as  a  dependency 
from  Ooi-tez  ;  and,  on  i-oaching  t!ie  eoiirt  of  Spain,  he 
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took  the  best  means  to  effect  his  purpose  by  making 
an  advantageous  inaiTiage  with  a  lady  related  to  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Cohos,  the  Emperor's  secretary  of  state. 
From  thence  flowed  honors  and  profits  to  the  ambi- 
tious Alvarado.  He  was  appointed  governor  adelanta- 
do,*  and  captain  general  of  Guatemnia  and  its  depend- 
encies. He  was,  moreover,  created  a  Comendador\ 
of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  confirmation  of  the  repartimienios  of  Indians  which 
he  had  given  to  himself, 

Meanwhile,  his  infant  town  of  Santiago  had,  not- 

*  "  Ailelantado  Eignifica,  hombre  antepuesto,  o  preferido  como  Jizen 
la  diction,  y  la  ley  primera  dc  la  Partida  tercela,  eo  el  titulo  4°.  En 
Aragon  son  llamriilos  sobre  junteros,  como  e1  iliiEESen,  sobre  las  jun- 
tas, PrefiidBnte  de  las  juntas,  o  comunidades.  Otra  ley  vciiite  y  dos, 
lit.  9,  Partida  2>,  dize : 

"Adelantado,  tanto  quiere  dezir,  como  home  metjdo  adelantc  en  al- 
l^n  fecba  senal^o,  por  mandado  de  el  Itey  :  y  poc  este  razon  el  que 
antiguamente  eca  puesto  sobre  la  tiena  gtande,  llaiiil,ronlo  en  Latin 

Prieges  proninciiR ! En  otra  ley,  secunda,  tit.  9,  Partida  3%  es  11a- 

mado,  Adelentado,  6  Prafectas  Legioaia,  el  Capitan  General 

Segun  esto,  el  Adelantado  en  la  paz  es  Presidente,  y  Justicia  mayor 
de  algun  E«yno,  provincia,  6  diatricto  :  y  en  la  guerra  el  Capitan  Gen- 
eral."— Pedro  Salazahde  Memdoza,  Origen  de  laa  dignidades  segln- 
res  de  Castitla  y  Leon,  cap.  14,  p.  61.  Toledo,  1618.  See  also  Lo- 
EENZO  EB  Sabtayana  y  BusTiLLO,  Los  Mogisirados  y  TrUmnales  de 
Espana,  torn,  i.,  cap  4,  p.  63.     Zaragoza,  1751. 

What  Las  Caaas's  opinion  was  of  tho  adclentados  who  had  been 
appointed  in  his  time  for  services  in  the  New  World,  may  bo  seen  from 
the  following  words : 

"  Entre  otras  meccedes  que  se  les  liacian  era  communente  haceUos 
Adelanlados,  y  porqvle  so  adelantavan  on  haeer  males,  y  donoa  tan  gra- 
viGimos  d,  gentes  pacificaa  que  ni  los  habian  offendido,  ni  algo  les  devi- 
an,  con  los  mismoa  adelantamiontos  que  procuraron,  haliaban,  y  halla- 
ron  BU  muertB,  como  la  galiioa  ascarrando  el  cuchillo," — Lab  Casab, 
Hisl.  de  las  Ivdias,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  117. 

t  This  title  he  had  long  enjoyed  as  a  nickname,  for  wearing  an  oM 
cloalc  of  his  uncle's,  who  had  been  s.  comendador ;  tlieniarkof  (hecross 
on  tbe  cloak  not  being  worn  out,  tlie  BOldieis  called  Alvarado  the  Co- 
menJador. 
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withstanding  all  the  dangers  it  Iiad  undergone,  been 
advancing  in  its  polity,  and  was  becoming  the  centre 
of  a  settled  colony.  For  some  time  there  bad  been 
discussion  among  the  inhabitants  whether  the  town 
should  remain  where  it  was,  or  be  changed'  to  some 
other  site.  Many  things  were  said  for  and  against 
the  removal ;  but  at  last  the  opinion  for  staying  where 
they  were  prevailed.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  give  the  lands  in  partition ;  and  from  this 
transaction  we  learn  how  such  a  division  was  made. 
They  measured  out  the  land,  partly,  into  cavalhriag, 
the  portion  of  a  horse-soldiev,  which  was  sis  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  breadth;  and 
partly  in  jieonarias*  the  portion  of  a  foot-soldier, 
which  was  thi-ee  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hmid- 
i-ed  and  fifty  in  breadth;  but  it  appears  that  these 
primitive  measures  were  varied  according  to  the  qual- 
ity and  merits  of  each  recipient.  Tlie  authorities  then 
called  upon  tho  persons  to  whom  these  lots  wei-e  ap- 
portioned to  dwell  in  them  and  to  buiid  upon  them. 
A  piece  of  land  was  set  apart  for  a  hospital,  where 
strangers  were  to  be  received ;  and  the  council  of  the 
city  took  great  care  in  making  various  wise  laws  with 
regard  to  public  health  and  cleanliness.  There  were 
also  several  laws  passed  for  the  security  of  property 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  These  laws 
were  very  strict.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
such  small  communities  the  laws  genei-ally  are  very 
strict,  and  that  a  great  love  of  law-making  arises.  It 
appears,  also,  that  there  was  to  be  a  hermitage,t  or 

*  From  peon,  a  foo^8altlie^ — a  pawn. 

+  "Acerca  de  la  hermita,  6  humilladero  de  nnestra  Senora  de  los 
lUmBdios  que  Jorge  de  Alvarado  promete  en  la  funilacioii  de  la  ciu- 
dad,  8e  halla  que  sin  falta  ninguna  sB  hizo." — RemesaL,  Hist,  de  CM- 
ajia  y  Guatevmla,  lib.  i.,  cap,  14. 
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place  of  humiliation,  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  de  los 
HemedioB,'"  which  had  teen  promised  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  city ;  but  this  work  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  return  of  tho  governor.  At  present — 
that  ia,  in  the  year  1528 — ^the  new  town  was  sadly  de- 
ficient in  religious  instruction,  and  it  had  been  a  care 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  provide  a  remedy  for  that  de- 
fect. Accordingly,  when  he  passed  through  Mexico 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  he  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
some  of  the  Dominicans  to  go  and  settle  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Guatemala,  especially  Father  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzoa,  who  was  his  confessor.  "  We  do  not  know," 
says  the  ehronicler,  "  wliat  sins  he  confessed,  but  we 
do  know  the  penance  which  Father  Domingo  imposed 
upon  him,^'  namely,  that  be  should  give  a  damask  or 
velvet  altar-covering  for  the  church  of  Santiago  in  his 
town,  "  which  act  of  penance,"  adds  the  chronicler, 
dryly,  "Alvarado  never  performed  all  the  days  of  his 
life." 


When  the  great  body  of  Dominicans  under  Vicente 
de  Santa  Maria  had  reached  Mexico,  Father  Betanzos 
found  himself  comparatively  at  liberty;  and,  as  his 
vocation  was  rather  missionary  than  administrative, 
he  was  not  averse  to  Ksten  to  any  renewal  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  go  and  found  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans in  Guatemala.  It  was  just  at  that  time 
tliat  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  full  of  honors  and  rewards, 
returned  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  cavaliers  and  hidalgoes,  who  were  to  be  in- 
habitants of  his  new  town.  All  tliese  personages 
united  in  requesting  Father  Domingo  to  come  with 
them  and  found  a  convent  in  their  adopted  country, 
which  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  well  knowing. 

Vol.  III.— N 
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it  ia  said,  that  the  noise  of  muskets  and  ai^cjuebuses, 
and  the  barking  of  fierce  dogs,  had  so  stunned  the  In- 
dians as  to  render  them  very  deaf  to  the  Christian 
faith,  as  it  had  been  hitherto  introduced  to  their  notice 
in  the  province  of  Guatemala.*  Finally,  he  consented 
to  go. 

Father  Domingo  quitted  Mexico  0iaving  received 
the  amplest  powers  that  could  bo  given  him  by  Bishop 
Zumarraga)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1529,  and 
pursued  the  long  journey  (four  hundred  leagues)  from 
Mexico  to  Guatemala  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  which  the  secular  body  adopted.  lie  went  with 
one  companion,  on  foot,  vciy  often  barefooted,  eating 
little,  and  that  only  of  wild  fcnits,  and  sleeping  in  the 
Open  air.  This,  as  we  know,  was  conformable  to  his 
previous  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  way  of  traveling 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  journey  from  Salamanca 
to  Home ;  but  it  was  also  veiy  suitable  for  the  present 
occasion,  as  it  was  always  desirable  for  the  monks  to 
mark  out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  Spanish  soldiers  and  themselves.  Their 
poverty,  their  temperance,  their  simplicity  of  life,  rec- 
ommended them  at  once  to  the  Indians,  who  saw  in 
any  one  of  them  a  different  kind  of  being  from  the 
fierce,  steel-clad,  money -loving,  largely -devouring 
Spanish  soldier.  The  moderation  of  Father  Domingo 
was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  his  personal  habits,  but 
even  in  the  demands  which  he  made  for  his  convent 
and  his  order.  When  he  arrived  at  Santiago,  he  would 
*  "  Porque  claraniente  sabia  la  poca  reformacioti  de  costutnlires  en 
loe  Espanolee,  j  la  ningiina  ChtJstianidad  en  los  Indios,  que  aun  no  se 
lea  a?ia  qnitado  de  los  ojJoe  para  entrar  por  elloa  \a  predicacion,  y  la 
Fl,  cl  CQycIo  de  los  arcabmes,  y  inoaquetSB,  y  laiMJos  de  los  perros, 
con  que  los  aiios  antes  los  avian  conquislado." — Remesai.,  Hist,  de 
Chiapa  y  GuaieraaJo,  lib.  ii.,  cap,  3. 
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not  take  so  mueb  ground  for  liis  cliurcli,  hia  conveTit, 
and  the  convent  gai'den  as  the  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  a  single  liorse-soldiei-.*  The  ornaments  for  the 
church  were  provided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
and  the  good  father  maintained  himself  in  popularity 
with  them,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  fear  to  insist 
perpetually  upon  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  liberty, 
a  subject  which  was  most  offensive  to  his  hearers.  It 
was  in  -vain,  however,  that  I'ather  Domingo  preached 
with  fervor  against  the  cruel  practices  of  the  Spanish 
colonists.  They  held  that  his  doctrines  in  this  matter 
were  no  better  than  private  opinions.  They  fortified 
themselves  with  royal  cedulas,  opinions  of  learned 
men,  and  the  customs  of  tite  country ;  and,  in  fine, 
tlirew  up  such  intrenchments  to  defend  their  position, 
that,  to  use  the  quaint  expression  of  the  old  chroni- 
cler, "there  was  no  theology  which  could  get  into 
them"  (no  avia  teologia  que  les  entrasae).  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  ministrations,  however,  the 
good  father  was  strengthened  by  a  public  document 
which  came  very  opportunely  from  the  prelate  of  his 
order  at  Mexico,  or  perhaps  dii-ectly  from  Spain,  and 
which  distinctly  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dians, and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer  be  given 
in  encomienda.'\     There  was,  however,  one  fatal  ad- 

*  "  T  el  Padre  fray  Domingo  tomo  la  posBeesion  del  algo  deEuiado 
de  las  casaa,  a  !a  parte  del  Odeiite,  con  bastante  capacidad  para  Ygle- 
sla,  casa,  y  huerta,  y  todo  no  llegava  a.  Una  cavalleria  de  tierra,  porque 
el  espiritu  del  Padre  fray  Domingo  do  Betanios  era  muy  reqogido,  y 
mostrole  entonces  en  no  recebir  mas  sae\o  dc  la  Ciudad  de  Santiago, 
de  lo  que  era  menester  para  una  Ygleaia  pequena,  oasa  estrecha,  y 
huerta  muy  moderada." — Remesjl,  Hislaria  de  Claapa  y  Guatemala, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  4. 

f  On  reference  to  the  chapter  on  enoomiendaa,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  document  was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  General  Caun- 
cLl  of  the  Indies  and  of  Finance,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Eiiiperof  to 
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junct  to  this  document,  namely,  that  it  ■vvas  not  final ; 
that,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  it  was  by  way  of 
instruction,  and  not  by  precept  i^por  -via  de  msimc- 
don,  y  no  por  preceptt^ — a  prudent  practice  in  cases 
wbei'e  the  home  government  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  colony,  and  where  the  matters  to  be  attended 
to  are  of  a  judicial  character ;  hut  a  mere  throwing  ot 
the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  horae,  when  the  matter 
in  ijuestion  is  one  where  self-interest  and  cindty  have 
to  be  restrained.  An  exception,  it  is  said,  was  made 
as  i-egaided  the  power  of  the  governor,  or  president,  to 
vary  any  part  of  these  instructions  which  touched  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians.  That  part  was  to  be  consider- 
ed final.  The  idea,  however,  being  once  given  in  any 
part  of  the  document  that  it  was  not  an  edict,  but  a 
body  of  variable  instractions,  tended,  no  doubt,  by  de- 
grees, to  invalidate  the  whole  force  of  the  royal  order. 
Unfortunately  for  Guatemala,  Father  Betanzoa  had  not 
much  time  to  try  what  aid  these  instructions  might 
have  given  to  his  sermons,  for,  in  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceiving it,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  the  prelate 
of  hia  order  in  Mexico,  summoning  him  immediately 
to  a  council  there,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
make  their  convent  independent  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Hispaniola. 

It  has  been  seen  how  much  Father  Eetanzos  held 
to  the  virtue  of  obedience ;  and,  in  this  case,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey  his  prelate,  though  it  was  at  the 
sacrifice  of  defen-ing  the  foundation  of  his  order  in 
Guatemala.  He  had  but  one  monk  with  him,  a  young 
man  of  little  experience,  who  conld  not  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  convent,  even  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  break 
IS  quitting  Spain  for  Italy  in 
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through  the  rule,  then  kept  most  strictly,  that  no 
monk  should  travel  ■without  a  companion.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  for  Father  Domingo  but  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  for  the  present.  Accordingly,  he 
shut  up  the  convent,  but  left  the  keys  with  the  curate* 
of  Santiago,  that  the  ehiu^ch  might  he  cleaned  from 
time  to  time,  and  thrown  open  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  might  feel  a  desire  to  go  and  pray  there.  As  the 
good  father  fully  intended  to  send  other  monlts  in  his 
place,  lie  begged  one  of  the  neighbors  to  ilnish  making 
the  hedge  round  the  little  garden  which  had  already 
heen  commenced,  while  to  another  neighbor  he  gave 
the  charge  of  building,  out  of  a  heap  of  unburnt  bricks 
{adobes)  that  had  been  collected,  some  small  cells  for 
the  brethren  who  were  hereafter  to  be  sent. 

Having  given  these  commissions,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Santiago,  to  the  gi-eat  grief,  it  is  said,  of 
all  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  after  days  the  monkish 
historians,  when  recording  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  were  wont  to  speak  of  the  sweet  odor  of  sanctity 
which  was  left  by  Father  Domingo  in  his  brief  visit  to 
Gfuatemala,  On  his  way  back  he  met  the  governor, 
Alvarado,  coming  with  much  pomp  and  with  his  nu- 
mei'ous  retinue  to  Guatemala,  affording  thus  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  two  bai-cfootcd  monks.  Knowing  what 
manner  of  man  Alvarado  was,  the  thought  that  natu- 
i-aliy  occurs  to  us  is,  whether  the  departure  of  Betan- 
zos  or  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  was  likely  to  he  of 
most  injury  to  the  unfortunate  Indians  in  Central 
America. 

*  In  the  Spanish  Cliurcli  the  ciiralc  is  tlie  diief  parochial  clcrgy- 
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STAY  IN  mCARAGBA, DISPDTES  WITH  TUB  GOVERNOE. 

COMES  TO  GL"ATEMA1.A,  AND  OCCDPIES  THE  CONVENT  THAT 

HAD  BEEN  POUNDED  BY  DOMINGO  DE  EETANZOS. ALVARA- 

DO'S  EXPEDITION  TO  PEItU. LAS  CASAS  AND  HI9  BRETH- 

KEN   STUDY  THE  UTLATECAN  LANGUAGE. 

IT  is  probalDle  that  the  thoughts  of  many  a  humane 
man  at  tliia  period  were  occasionally  turned  to  the 
cell  in  the  Dominican  monasteiy  of  Hispaniola  where 
the  great  Protector  of  the  Indiana  was  buried,  aa  it 
were,  after  the  failure  of  his  memorable  attempt  to 
found  a  Christian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cnmana.  It 
was  in  the  year  1522  that  Las  Casas,  sunk  in  dejection 
and  despair,  had  been  persuaded  by  I'ather  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  to  take  the  monastic  vows.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Las  Casas  becoming  a 
monk  to  the  time  when  Father  Betanzos  quitted  his 
newly-built  monastery  at  Guatemala,  as  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  In  these  eight  years,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  Las  Casas  had  lived  a  life  of  ex- 
treme seclusion,  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  empire  had 
been  immensely  enlarged.  Coiiez  had  completed  his 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  Alvarado  had  conquered  Gua- 
temala, Pizarro  had  commenced  the  conquest  of  Pern, 
and  the  captains  or  the  rivals  of  Pedi-aiias,  exceeding 
all  other  Spaniards  in  cmelty,  had  devastated  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  Nicaragua.*  Las  Casas  must  have  heard 

*  See  Liis  Casas,  Bremssima  Relacioii  de  la  destruycion  de  laa  In- 
dias,  "De  laPTOKincia  de  Nicaragua,"  p.  li. 
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aTwut  all  these  transactions,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
what  he  must  have  thought  of  them.  For  five  yeai-a 
of  his  life,  namely,  fi:oni  1522  to  1527,  there  is  hut 
one  fact  known  ahont  him,  hut  that  one  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  is,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach ; 
doubtless  because  the  monastery  wished  to  stand  well 
with  the  town,  and  feared  to  allow  Las  Casaa  to  enter 
the  pulpit,  knowing  what  terrible  truths  he  would 
utter.  We  learn  this  fact  in  a  very  curious  and  au- 
thentic manner  from  a  witness  in  a  legal  process  which, 
in  after  days,  was  instituted  against  Laa  Casas  by  the 
Governor  of  Nicaragua,  The  witness  saya  that,  hav- 
ing remained  in  San  Domingo  two  years,  he  does  not 
know  that  in  the  whole  of  that  time  Brother  Bartholo- 
mew preached ;  and  the  witness  further  deposes  that 
the  Auditors  of  San  Domingo  had  charged  Las  Casas 
not  to  preach.""  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  secular  command  would  have  been  suiEcient  to  re- 
strain him. 

In  1527,  it  is  said,  he  commenced  his  Mstory,f  the 
most  valuable  groundwork  for  the  history  of  America 
that  exists. 

*  "  Vicio  anejo  por  ol  cual  cuando  estuvo  en  Santo  Domingo  ile  !a 
BEpaiiola  los  oidores  Ic  maniJaron  no  predlcase,  y  lo  liabiEiii  ijueriilo 
echar  de  la  bla  pam  Espaua,  De  resutta  desto  que  habienilo  pemia- 
iiecido  en  Santo  Domingo  doa  oBos  el  testigo  que  lo  depone,  no  supo 
que  en  lodo  aqael  tiempo  prGdicase  fray  Bartolom^." — Quimtana, 
Fsiios  S£  EsptmoUs  CeUhres.  Apendices  d  la,  mda  de  Las  Casas, 
JMiim,  10, 

t  I  have  before  (vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  note)  thrown  doubts  upon  this  state- 
mant ;  but  I  am  content  to  take  the  evidence  of  Kehesal,  leferring  as 
it  docs  to  Las  Casas  himself:  "  Lo  que  no  la  (duda)  tiene,  porque  el 
mismo  lo  afirina,  cs,  que  cl  aao  do  1527,  comen^o  a  escrivir  la,  lustona 
general  dc  las  Indias,  coligida  de  loB  escrilos  mas  ciertos  y  verdaderOB 
de  nqucl  tiempo,  particutaimcntD  de  los  oii^naJos  del  Altnirante  don 
Cristoval  Colon," — Rehesal,  Hisl,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iii., 
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The  exact  time  and  the  particular  cause  of  the  re- 
entrance  of  Las  Casas  into  the  world  are  both  very 
doabtfiil.  The  rebellion,  before  mentioned,  of  the  In- 
dians in  Hispaniola,  under  the  Cacique  Enrique,  ia 
supposed  to  iiaye  engaged  his  attention;  and  it  is  stat- 
ed that  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  ca- 
cique. He  is  also  said,  upon  some  gi'ounds,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  Jiave  gone  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the 
year  1530.  Moreover,  it  ia  alleged  that,  shortly  before 
the  second  expedition  of  Pizarro  to  Peru,  Las  Casas, 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  that  expedition,  procured  a  royal 
decree,  ordering  that  Pizarro  and  Alniagro  should  ab- 
stain from  making  slaves  of  the  Indians  ;  and  it  ia 
further  stated  that  Las  Casas  himself  traveled  to  Peru, 
and  delivered  this  order  into  the  hands  of  these  cap- 
tains.* 

There  are  few  lives  in  which  the  main  events,  and 
the  cii-cura stances  on  which  they  depended,  are  clearer 
than  in  that  of  Las  Casas.  But,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  from  liis  entrance  into  the  Dominican  monastery  in 
Hispaniola  until  his  occupation  of  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery at  Santiago  in  Guatemala,  founded  by  Betan- 
20S,  there  is  great  confusion  and  incertitude.  If  we 
abide  by  the  account  of  his  principal  biogi^apher,  Eb- 
ME8AL,  the  following  is  the  order  of  events : 

Las  Casas  having,  by  his  presence  at  court,  obtained 

*  QtriNTiMA  rejects  all  fhia  part  of  (lie  narrative,  and,  as  Las  Casas, 
in  his  account  of  Peru,  never  montions  bimself  as  an  eje-witness,  I 
was  at  lirst  inclined  to  reject  it  eiIso.  But,  observing  that,  in  his  ac- 
covint  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  certainly  had  been,  and  whore  tlie  law- 
suit before  alluded  to  was  brought  against  him,  he  never  maXes  the 
least  allusion  to  himself,  I  am  not  inclined  to  pronounce  hastily  upon 
these  circumstances,  more  especially  as  Remesal  speaks  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  oir- 
;e  of  Las  Casas  passing  through  the  (own  of  Santiago  on  his 
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the  decree  in  favor  of  the  nativc.i  of  i-'ava,  retiirned  to 
Hispaniola,  Immediately  after  bis  return,  a  provincial 
chaptec  of  the  Dominican  order  was  held  in  that  island, 
and  upon  that  occasion  a  prior  was  appointed  for  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Mexico,  the  "province,"  as  it 
waa  called,  of  Mexico  being  dependent  upon  that  of 
Hispianola.  That  prior,  Francisco  de  San  Miguel, 
took  Las  Casas  with  him,  intending  to  give  him  com- 
panions for  passing  on  to  Peru,  not  only  to  notify  the 
royal  decree,  but  to  found  convents  in  the  newly-dis- 
covei-ed  coifntry.*  Thus  it  was  that  Las  Casas  came 
to  Mexico.  The  assumption  of  prelaticai  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  convent  at  Hispaniola  was  the  cause  of 
gi'eat  ti-ouble  to  the  Dominican  brethren  in  New  Spain. 
We  have  ab-eady  seen  how  Domingo  de  Betanaos  waa 
suddenly  summoned  to  attend  a  chapter,  or  meeting  of 
hia  order  in  Mexico  ;  and  the  cause  of  his  being  sent 
for  was  no  other  than  the  arrival,  or  the  rumor  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  prior.  Eemesal  states  that  Las 
Casas  helped  to  allay  the  dilferences  which  arose  on 
this  occasion  among  the  brethren,  and  then  commenced 
his  mission  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  two  Dominicans, 
who  afterward  hecame  celebrated  men — Bernardino  de 
Minaya  and  Pedro  de  Angnlo. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531  that  Las 
Casas  set  out  from  Mexico  with  his  companions,  and, 
traversing  New  Spain  and  Guatemala,  came  to  Nicara- 

*  "  Traxo  consign  al  paJre  fiay  Bartolomii  do  las  Casas,  con  intento 
lie  darle  comp^eros  en  la  Nuava  Espaiis.  para  que  passasse  al  Perii,  no 
Bolo  a  notificar  k  cedula  Real  tacante  a  ta  libertad  de  los  Indio9,  smo 
para  poner  juntamente  en  exccucion  ciorta  facultad  que  Ilevava  psm 
fundw  oonvenlos  de  la  'Orden  en  aquellas  Provinolas  a  la  saion  Boge- 
laa  a  in  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz  :  porquo  ja  el  padre  fray  Reginaldo 
de  Peraza  tenia  alia  Religlasos  conque  esto  pudlesse  Iiazer," — Reme- 
SM.,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iii,,  cap.  3. 
H2 
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gaa,  in  which  province  tiiey  took  ship  at  tiie  port  of 
Itealejo.  There  the  good  fathers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  Teasel*  which  was  going  with  men 
and  provisions  to  Pizarro.  They  availed  themselves 
of  this  means  of  transport,  and  notified  the  decree  to 
the  Spanish  captains  in  Peru ;  hat,  finding  that  the 
state  of  the  country  did  not  then  admit  of  the  founding 
of  monasteries,  they  returned  to  Panama,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Eealejo,  which  port  they  reached  in 
l''ehniary  or  March  of  the  year  1532. 

A  bishop,  Diego  Alvarez  Osorio,  bad  just  been  nom- 
inatedt  by  the  Knjperor  for  Nicaragua,  who  was  also 

*  That  Las  Cas^  commenced  a  Toyage  to  Pent  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing psEsage  in  his  SutonA  ApdUigibxa,.  He  is  speaking  of  1«ars 
being  occasionally  a  mode  of  eipressing  joy.  "  Yo  vide  -an  ptdtico 
soldada  vmy  solemne  taur  1/  que  scgun  presiaairaos  iba  con  etros  muclios 
d  roiar  loa  Indios  d  las  Seynoa  del  Peru ;  hmdando  que  kanJaiamot 
perdidos  par  la  mar  acorddmoa  de  keciiar  auertes  sobre  que  camino  loiaa- 
namos,  6'  para  ir  el  Peru,  donde  el  y  loa  demas  (ban,  por  que  huUia  el 
oro  alii,  enderexadoa,  aino  que  nos  era  el  Izempo  conlrario,  ff  dla  Pro- 
niiKsa  de  Nicaragua,  donde  no  Jiabia  oro,  pero  podiamos  maa  preato  y 
malar  la  amire  tdti  a  llegaT :  y  per  que  siUio  la  sueyte  qae  proaiguicae- 
fnas  el  camino  del  Peru,  recibio  lania  y  tan  veemente  alegria  que  comen- 
zo  a  lierar  y  derramar  tantaa  Idgrimas  como  una  may  dewla  meja  6  vea- 
ia,  y  dijo :  por  derto  «o  me  parcce  aiao  que  tengo  taaio  cansuelo  como 
si  agora  acabara  de  comulgar;  y  otra  cosa  no  hacia  en  todo  d  dia  sino 
jugar  a  loa  juijpes  jr  Ian  deaenjrenadamejile  como  loa  olroa.  Los  que 
alii  ■Beniamos  que  deseaharaoa  salir  de  alii  donde  quiera  que  la  mar  noa 
hechara,  vista  la  causa  de  sua  Idgrimas  reiamonos  de  sa  gran  consuclo  y 
devocion." — Las  Casjb,  Huloria  Apologelica,  MS.,  cap.  180. 

*  QtriNTJNA,  following  Herrera,  makes  Osorio  a  bishop  in  1637, 
which  is  incorrect ;  he  was  appointed  in  1531.  "  Erigidse  asto  Obis- 
pado  en  la  Ciudad  de  Leon  da  Nicaragua  por  cl  sumo  Ponti'fice  Ole- 
meiite  Septimo  a  peticion  de  la  MagestaJ  Gathoiica  a.  veiute  y  seie  de 
Pebrero  de  rail  quinienloB  treinla  y  uno,  cuyo  primar  Obispo  fue  el 
Doctor  Don  Mego  'Alvarez  Osorio,  como  consta  en  qnei  Aclo." — ■ 
Fr.  Joseph  Torrdbia.  Chronica  de  la  Serdpkica  Religion  del  Glorioso 
Patriarcha  San  Francisco  de  Assia.     Koraa,  1756.    Appendis,p.  13. 

Torrubia's  work  is  to  ba  found  in  Mr.  Stirling's  library. 
Tha  above  mistake  in  an  important  data  may  havo  much  misled  Quin- 
tana  at  this  part  of  the  narrative.     These  aje  his  words  :  "  En  las  cs- 
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endowed  witli  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 
The  bishop,  naturally  enough,  saw  in  this  advent  of 
the  good  fathers  from  Peru  an  excellent  opportunilj- 
for  founding  a  Dominican  convent  in  Leon,  the  chit^ 
Spanisli  town  of  Nicaragua,  and  he  begged  them  to 
stay  with  him.  They  consented,  and  began  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Pe- 
dro de  Angulo,  who  already  knew  Mexican  well,  and 
was  therefore  able  at  once  to  catechise  the  Indians, 
and  to  teach  them  the  Christian  faith.* 

casas  noticias  quo  bb  tienen  de  los  ttabajoe  cle  Oasas  on  los  primeros 
aOos  de  sus  predioaciones,  solo  vemos  que  hacia  cl  de  1537  fii^  envia- 
do  a  Nicaragua,  dondo  eb  acababa  de  fundar  nn  obispado,  k  ayudar  & 
Bu  primer  prelado  Diego  'Alvarez  Osorio  en  la  predicacion  del  evange- 
lio  y  conversion  de  los  indios." — Qdintana,  ViAaa  de  EapaSotet  Cile- 
bres;  Fr.  Barlolome  de  las  Cusas,  p.  171. 

*  The  foregoing  details  depend  solely,  or  mainly,  npon  the  authority 
of  REHESJt.  They  are  liable  to  objeetions  of  considerable  weight, 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  well  staled  by  Quihtina,  the  ex- 
cellent modem  biographer  of  Las  Casas.  On  one  point  f  am  bound 
to  confirm  Q.uintana,  namely,  that  in  the  account  which  Las  Casas 
himself  gives  of  the  insurreclion  of  Enrique  (see  chapters  124,  6,  and 
6,  lib.  iii.,  of  his  History),  he  does  not  assign  to  himself  any  such  part 
as  that  given  to  hira  by  Remesal.  He,  however,  promises  to  ^ve  fur- 
ther information  in  the  noit  book,  which  he  did  not  live  to  write.  But 
still,  what  he  has  told  ua  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  Remesil. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  story,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to 
throw  over  the  authority  of  Remesal.  He  was  the  first  historian  who 
investigated  these  circnmslances.  He  had  access  to  the  archives  of 
Guatemala  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  is  ona  of  those 
excellent  writers,  so  dear  to  the  students  of  history,  who  is  not  prone  to 
declamation,  or  rhetoric,  or  picturesque  writing,  but  indulges  us  largely 
hy  the  introduction  every  where  of  most  important  historical  docu- 
ments, copied  boldly  into  the  text.  I  subjoin  the  account  given  of  him 
by  Jdaeeos.  "  El  HI.  ea  ol  P.  Presentado  Fr,  Antonio  Remesal,  natu- 
ral de  la.  Villa  de  Allarii,  en  Galicia,  hijo  del  Convento  de  Salamanca, 
donde  piofeso  el  ^o  de  1693.  Vino  a  esta  Ciudad  el  afio  de  1613,  y 
admirado  de  la  Religiosidad,  y  puntualisima  observancia  del  Convento 
de  Sto.  Domingo,  y  de  toda  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vicente,  determind  ha^ 
cer  apuntes  do  las  actas  de  los  Capitulos,  por  donde  se  gobiema  la  re- 
ferida  Provincia..     Con  este  intento  comenzo  a  registrar  papeles,  j  ha- 
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We  are  now,  happily,  on  the  firm  ground  of  Hetovy 
when  we  bring  Las  Caaas  into  Nicaragua,  though  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  remained  Btationaiy  there 
for  any  long  period.  In  1534  he  undertook  a  second 
voyage  to  Peru,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm,  and 
did  not  renew  the  enterprise.  Herrcra  makes  him  go 
to  Spain,  and,  though  he  gives  a  wrong  date  (1536) 
for  tliis,  yet  the  main  statement  may  be  true.  The 
principal  biographer  of  Las  Caaas  (Remesal)  makes 
him  go  in  1533  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  and  if 
this  should  be  a  tme  account  (as  it  seems,  fi'om  cer- 
tain circumstancea  that  are  mentioned,  a  probable  one), 
it  waa  then  alao  that  Las  Casas  may  have  interfered 
more  potently  in  the  aifairs  of  the  revolted  cacique, 
Enrique,  than  is  generally  admitted  by  secular  writers. 
There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  that  while  at  Nicaragua 
Las  Casas  organized  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
governor,  Eodrigo  de  Contreraa,*  whom  he  prevented 

biendo  el  Sr.  Ptcsidonto  franquBadole  ioa  archivos,  ee  hallo  con  suG- 
caento  matorial,  para  haer  mia  prolixa  hifitoria  de  la  Provinoia  de  S.  Vi- 
conl^f  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala  :  dando  tambieii  noticia  Jq  Ids  principii>s 
de  las  otras  Praviiicias,  que  Ciene  eu  orden  en  las  Indias  Occidentales ; 
y  de  la  fundacion  de  las  principales  Ciudades  de  este  Rejno.  Partiosa 
de  eata  Motn^pali  el  Pieaentado  Kemeeal  el  aua  de  1616,  y  habiendo 
concluiilo  au  obra  on  la  Provbcia  de  Oaxaca,  paso  a  Meiico,  donde  lo- 
gro  su  hiscoria  la  aprobacion  del  M.  R.  P.  Fr,  Juan  de  Toiqaemada,  ce- 
lebre  Iiistoriadoi'  del  ordeu  de  San  Francisco.  Despues  Be  encamino 
para  la  Corla  de  Madrid,  y  la  imprimio  el  ano  de  1619." — Jdabsos, 
Comjf.  As  la.  Hist,  de  la  Ciadad  de  Guatemala,  torn,  i.,  trat.  3,  cap.  4. 

The  moGt  Etartling  fact  in  opposition  to  Reiucaal,  biDUght  forward 
b;  QuTHTtHA,  is  that  he  hiroBeU  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  Las  Ca- 
sas, and  dated  Hispaniola,  1631,  which  does  not  allude  Co  any  of  die 
facts  as  stated  in  the  text.  This  merely  negative  evidence  would  not 
go  for  much ;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  is  in  itself  a  great  difliculty  to 
get  over.  Future  researches  and  discoveries  will  clear  up  many  dnbi- 
OUB  poiijta  in  thia  part  of  the  hiatory. 

'  Th^a  goYcmor  was  appointed  in  1534.  See  HennEiiA.  Hisl.  de  las 
Indias,  dec.  vi,,  lib.  i.,  cap.  8. 
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from  undertaking  one  of  those  expeditions  into  the  in- 
terior* which  were  always  most  injurions  to  the  native 
Indiana. 

Las  Casas  had  great  reason  for  opposing  any  such 
expedition  in  this  country,  aa  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  most  outrageous  atrocities  against  the  Indians  had 
akcady  taken  place  in  this  province.!     He  mentions 

'  "  Rodrigo  &e  Contrcras,  b  instancia  de  loa  do  Nicaragua,  ttato  lue- 
go  de  embiar  a  deEcubric  el  Deeaguadeto  de  la  Laguna,  porque  la  Gente 
de  oquella  Praviiicia  juagaba  t^ae  ee  dcvia  de  enriquecec  en  la  coii- 
quista  do  los  Pueblos  de  aquolla  Ribeta,  que  eioii  mucliOH ;  i  hallan- 
doBo  allt  el  Padro  Frai  Bartolome  de  Ies  Casas,  qaa  desde  Mexico  (con 
Babiduria,  i  pennision  del  Rei)  havia  ido  con  fin  do  convortif  aquellaa 
Gentes  con  sola  su  preiiicaoion,  se  opuao  a  este  deacubriniiento,  i  pr o- 
teataba  a  lo8  Soldados  en  loa  Senuones,  en  las  Confesiones,  i  en  otras 
paites,  qve  no  Han  con  sana  coackicia  A  entender  en  tal  descabnraienlo, 
de  qoe  se  sentia  muclio  Rodrigo  de  Contreraa,  diciendo,  que  el  Padre 
Casas  U  amolinaba  la  Genie,  forqae  loa  de  maa  tetnerasa  amcienica  se- 
guiati  la  opinion  del  Padre,  i  no  qaerian  ohedccer  en  eslo  al  Gancmadm: " 
— Hkheera,  Hisl.  de  laslndias,  dec.  t!.,  lib.  i,,cap.  8. 

+  Lis  Casig  is  singularly  confirmed  by  his  old  opponent  Oviedo, 
who,  wishing  to  reprove  the  exaggeration  of  those  who  bad  reported 
that  there  was  an  Indian  city  in  Nicaragua  three  leagues  in  ejitent, 
admits,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  place  und  its  rapid  desolation : 
"  Pero  aqiiestas  de  Managua  estaban  como  soga  al  luengo  de  la  lagn- 
na,  e  no  en  ties  leguas  nl  una ;  peio  avia  en  su  prosperidad  diez  mill 
indioB  de  area  e  Ilechas  e  quarenta  mill  linimas,  y  era  la  mas  hermosa 
pla^a  de  todas,  y  estaba  ya  la  mas  despoblada  e  asolada  que  avia  en 
aquella  goberna^ion,  quondo  yo  la  vi,  que  fue  poco  mas  de  tres  aaos 
dospuea  de  aquella  carta  e  sermoncs.  Esta  pobla^ion  da  Managua 
esla  echo  teguaa  de  Leon. 

"  Afia  en  Matinari  qualro  mill  animaa,  en  que  eran  los  seys^icntos 
de  arcos  e  Sechas :  en  Matiari  avia  mill  Secheros,  que  eran  mas  de 
dai;e  milt  aoimas,  y  en  aquel  cacique  de  Itipitapa  avia  tres  mill  e  qui- 
niontas  ^mas,  y  eran  en  eUos  ocho^ ientoa  archeros.  De  la  etra  parte 
del  ca<;ique  da  Itipitapa,  en  la  otra  costa  de  la  laguna  en  seys  leguas, 
avia  bien  seys  mill  animas  e  ochocjientos  archeros.  En  fin,  porque  en 
esto  no  nos  cansemos,  digo  que  en  el  tiempo  quel  capitan  Gil  Gonza- 
lez fue  a  aquella  tierra,  e  despnes  del  el  capitan  Fran(;isco  Fernandez, 
teniente  de  Padrarias,  parescLa  que  hervia  de  gonto  aquella  tierra,  se- 
gund  yo  lo  supe  en  ella  de  los  quo  to  vieron," — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y 
Xal.  de  Indias,  lib,  ihi,,  cap.  5, 
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that  it  had  been  known  to  happen  that,  when  a  body 
of  foui'  thousand  Indians  accompanied  an  expedition 
to  carry  burdens,  only  six  of  them  returned  alive. 
He  likewise  describes  how,  when  an  Indian  was  side 
with  weariness  and  hunger,  and  unable  to  proceed,  as 
a  quick  way  of  getting  the  chain  free  from  the  Indian, 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  so  he  was  disengaged  &om 
the  gang  in  which  lie  traveled.  "  Imagine,"  he  says, 
"  what  the  others  must  have  felt."* 

The  Bishop  of  Nicai-agua,  who  endeavored  to  make 
peace  between  Las  Casas  and  the  governor,  died ;  and 
their  feud,  consequently,  raged  more  violently  than  be- 
fore. 

In  passing  through  Gfuatemala  on  his  way  by  land 
to  Realejo,  in  his  first  attempt  to  reach  Peru,  Las  Ca- 
sas must  have  observed  the  deserted  Dominican  mon- 
astery in  Guatemala ;  and  in  alt  probability,  he  rested 
in  one  of  its  cells.  He  must  also  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  curate  of  the  town,  Fi-ancisco  de  Maro- 
quin.  Maroquin  had  since  become  a  bishop,t  and  it 
seems  certain  that  he  now  invited  Brother  Bartholo- 
mew to  come  from  Nicaragua  to  Guatemala.  Las  Ca- 
sas, probably  finding  tliat  he  could  not  i-esiat  tho  Gov- 

*  "  T  acaocio  vbz  de  muchas  que  esto  hizo,  que  He  quatro  mil  In- 
dioB,  no  bolTieron  seys  vivos  a  sns  casas,  que  todos  los  doxavan  muer- 
tos  por  los  caminoe.  'E  quando  aJgunos  cansavan,  y  bo  despeavan  ila 
las  grandes  caigaa,  y  anfermavan  de  hambre,  e  trabajo,  y  llaqueza; 
poc  no  desenEartarlos  de  las  cadenas  les  cortavaii  poi  la  coUera  la  ca- 
bcja,  6  caya  la  cabe^a  a  un  cabo,  y  el  cuerpo  a  otro.  Vease  que  sen- 
tjrian  de  loB  otroB." — Lis  Casis,  Breoisainto  Edadoii  de  la  Destniy- 
cion  de  las  Indias,  p.  15.  I  ilo  not  know  what  governor  or  captain  it 
was  who  authorized  these  cruelties.  It  was  not  Contreras,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  recent, 

f  Francisco  Marroquin  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Guatemala  by  the 
Emperor  in  1333,  and  his  appointmant  was  confinQod  by  Pope  Paul 
the  Third  in  1534. 
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ernor  of  Nicarigua,  abandoned  the  convent*  tliere,  and, 
\  1  by }  3  brethi-en,  proceeded  to  Guatemala, 
a  1  I'  I  1  bode  in  the  convent  which  Domingo 
d  B  n  Id  built,  and  which  had  remained  vacant 
f        xy 

I       il  b  aary  now  to  give  a  short  review  of 

h   J         pi  s  which  have  occuixed  in  Guatemala 

b  1^1     t'^i'S  of  Domingo  fle  Botanzos  and 

1  I    f  L      Casas  and  his  brethren  to  occupy 

the  deserted  monastery. 

Alvai'ado,  one  of  the  most  restless  even  of  those 
restless  men— -the  conquerors  of  the  New  World — had 
been  demoting  his  energies  to  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  further  discoveries.  Tliis  fleet  was  built  at 
a  port  called  latapa,  situated  about  seventeen  leagues 
fi-om  tiie  present  city  of  Gfuatemala.  When  Alvarado 
was  at  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  held  out  hopes  of 
mailing  further  tliacoveries.  But  the  great  news  of 
Pizarro's  golden  success  reaching  the  greedy  ears  of 
the  rapacious  governor  of  Guatemala,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  southward,  and  to  join  Pizarro  in  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  the  more  i-eadily  induced  to  do  this, 
as  he  knew  tJiat  PizaiTo  was  but  poorly  equipped.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  king's  officers  at  Guatemala  pro- 
tested stoutly  against  Alvarado's  expedition  to  Peru. 
They  said  that  he  would  leave  his  own  colony  bai-e, 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  gi-eat  peril,  because 
a  large  part  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  that  even 
the  subdued  Indians,  seeing  themselves  fi-eed  from  the 
yoke  of  armed  men,  would  rise  in  revolt.  Moreover, 
they  added,  with  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  future,  that 
the  lieutenant  governor  whom  Alvarado  was  leaving 

•  This  desertion  of  the  convent  gave  occasion  to  the  law  proceed- 
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would  te  continually  obliged  to  be  sending  men  and 
horses  to  assist  his  master,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  armed  force  of  the  country  woidd,  day  hy  day,  ha 
growing  weaker."  To  these  sound  arguments  Alvara- 
do replied  that  the  government  of  Guatemala  was  a 
small  matter  for  him,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  and 
seek  another-  greater  one.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  danger,  he  said  that  he  intended  to  take  with 
him  the  principal  Indians,  and  so  leave  the  province 
secure  for  the  Spaniards. 

The  king's  oiHcers  persevered  in  thek  remonstrances, 
and  wrote  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  Audiencia  of 
Mexico.  The  Audiencia  agreed  with  the  king's  oiB- 
cers  of  Guatemala,  and  wi-ote  to  Alvai^ado,  forbidding 
the  enterprise.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  daunted 
by  their  endeavors  to  resti-ain  him,  and  he  persevered 
in  faking  his  departure  for  Pei-u. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  will  be  narrated  in  its 
proper  place,  the  history  of  Peru.  It  was  disastrous, 
although  Alvarado  himself  did  not  suffer  much,  as  he 
received  an  ample  sum  for  the  forces  which  he  made 
over  to  Pizarro.  Alvarado  returned  to  Guatemala  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1535,  not  long  before  Las  Casas, 
with  his  Dominican  monks,  established  themselves  in 
the  monastery  at  Santiago  de  Guatemala. 

*  "Escrivian  tambicn,  roprobanilo  la  Joinaiia  de  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
aL  Peru,  encarecieniio  los  inconveiiientes.  que  bc  havian  do  scguir,  si  eii- 
tcaba  on  Iob  limites  de  Don  Francisco  Pi<;aTro.  especialmente  a\  sacaba, 
eotno  lo  tenia  detetniinado,  la  maior  parte  de  los  Soldados  de  la  Pro- 
vlncia  de  Guatemala,  las  Armas,  i  los  Caliallos,  i  muchos  NaCurales, 
con  que  aquella  Pravincia  q^uedaria  en  gran  peligro,  porque  muclia 
parte  do  elk  estaba  de  Guerra ;  aliende  de  que  los  IndioB  pacificos, 
viendoEo  sin  ol  jugo  de  loa  Soldados,  se  levantorian,  por  eer  telicoBos, 
i  mudahles  ;  i  qua  demas  de  eato,  el  Teniente,  que  Pedro  de  Aharaclo 
dexaba,  siempre  le  havia  de  ir  acudietida  con  Gonte,  i  Caballos,  con 
que  la  fuer^a  do  la  Tierra  cada  dia  mas  se  iria  enlloqucciendo,"-.-HEK. 
EECA,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  it.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  16. 
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The  Dominican  brethren  who  accompanied  Las  Ca- 
sas,  and  all  of  whom  afterward  hecame  celebrated  men, 
were  Lois  Cancer,  Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  llodrigo  de 
Ladi'ada.  These  grave  and  reverend  monks  might 
any  time  in  the  year  1537  have  been  found  sitting  in 
a  little  class  round  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  but  whose  scholarship  was  now  solely 
employed  to  express  Christian  doctrines  in  the  Utla- 
tecan  language,  commonly  called  Quiche.  As  the 
chronicler  says,  "It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  bishop, 
as  a  master  of  declensions  and  conjugations  in  the  In- 
dian tongue,  teaching  the  good  fathers  of  St.  Dominic." 
This  prelate  afterward  published  a  work  in  XTtlatecan, 
in  the  prologue  of  which  he  justly  says,  "  It  may,  per- 
chance, appear  to  some  people  a  contemptible  thing 
that  prelates  should  be  thus  engaged  in  ti-ifling  things 
Boleiy  fitted  for  the  teaching  of  chddrfen ;  but,  if  the 
matter  be  well  looked  into,  it  is  a  baser  thing  not  to 
abase  one's  self  to  these  apparent  trifles,  for  such  teach- 
ing is  the  'maiTOw'  of  our  holy  faith."*  The  bishop 
was  quite  right.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  an  im- 
portant end  this  study  of  the  language  led  to ;  and,  I 
doubt  not — indeed,  it  might  almost  be  proved-— that 
there  are  territories,  neighboring  to  Guatemala,  which 
would  have  been  desert  and  barren  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  TJtlatecan  language 
acquii-ed  by  these  good  fathers — an  acquisition,  too, 

*  "  Por  Ventura  parecera  &,  olguno  coea  digna  de  menosprecio  quo 
los  PrelmJos  (los  qnales  por  la  alturi  de  su  dignidad  Buelen  eslar  ocu- 
padoB  ennegocios  graves,  y  de  importancia)  se  ocupen  en  cosas  baxas, 
y  c[ue  aolamente  son  coaptadas  para  la  informacion  de  los  ninos,  aun- 
que,  si  bieii  se  mira,  mas  suez  y  baxa  cosa  es,  no  abaxarse  a  las  cosas 
semejantea,  c  pot  tnejor  dezir,  levantarsc,  pues  ([ue  es  et  tal  ensciia- 
mienia  la  medula  de  nuestra  Santa  Fe  Catcilica,  y  de  nuestra  sagrada 
Religion." — Rembbal,  Htst.  de  Chiajia  y  Guatemula,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7. 
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it  must  bo  recoliected,  not  easy  or  welcome  to  men  of 
their  age*  and  their  habits. 

*  No  contemporary,  and,  indeed,  no  subsequent  writer,  ever  speaks 
of  Las  Caaas  as  oW.  He  was  fortj-aght  jeare  of  age,  however,  when 
he  entered  the  Dominiosa  monastery  in  Hispaniola.  He  was  now  in 
the  prima  of  life  for  a  man  of  his  wonderful  powers ;  that  is,  he  was 
sixty-two.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  1550,  when  he  Wi^  scvcnly- 
six  years  old,  his  greatest  public  disputation  took  plaoc,  with  the  cele- 
brat«rj  Doctor  Sepuheda.  In  the  year  1556,  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  old,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  vigorous  in  his  self-appointed 
work  of  Protector  of  the  Indians  ("En  el  de  1556,  exerctlo  grande- 
menlc  d  senor  don  fray  Barlolome  de  Ins  Casas,  su  oficio  de  padre  y 
protector  de  los  IitMos." — Rehksal,  lib.  i,,  cap.  24)  ;  and  he  attained 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  having  just  couiploted  successfully  an  ar- 
duous htisincss  for  the  colony  of  Guatemala,  which  he  had  come  from 
Valladolid  to  Madrid  to  transact. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  mei'e 
literature  has  been  more  fertile  in  distinct  hietorical 
results  than  in  this  province  of  Guatemala,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  Indies  generally.  It  happened 
that,  a  little  before  the  year  1535,  Las  Casas  had  com- 
posed a  treatise,  which,  though  it  was  never  printed, 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  It  was  entitled  De 
unico  vocaiionis  modo.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  but 
was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  so  became  current, 
not  only  among  the  monks  and  learned  men,  but  also 
among  the  common  soldiers  and  colonists.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  propositions.  The  first  was,  that  men 
were  to  be  brought  to  Christianity  by  pa-suasion ;  and 
the  second,  which  seems  but  a  consequence  of  the  first, 
that  without  special  injury  received  on  the  part  of  the 
Chiiatians,  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  cany  on  war 
against  infidels  merely  as  infidels.  The  treatise,  though 
requiring  in  parts  to  be  passed  quickly  over,  would,  if 
we  may  judge  by  other  worfcs  of  the  same  author,  be 
intei-esting  even  now ;  and,  having  close  reference  to 
the  daily  affairs  of  life  in  the  Indies,  must,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  have  been  read  with  eager  and  angry 
attention  by  the  Spanish  colonists  possessing  Indian 
slaves,  whom  they  had  won  by  their  bows  and  their 
spears.     To  gain  these  slaves  they  had  toiled  and 
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bled.  During  long  and  harassing  marches  they  had 
"been  alternately  frozen,  parched,  and  stai'ved ;  suffer- 
ings only  to  be  compensated  for,  and  poorly  compen- 
sated, by  the  large  droves  of  captives  which  they  had 
"brought  in  triumph  hack  with  them.  We  may  im- 
agine the  indignant  manner  in  which  these  fierce  vet- 
erans read  what  parts  they  could  or  would  i-ead  of  this 
■wise  and  gentle  treatise,  Zfe  unico  vocationis  inodo, 
written  by  the  great  Protector  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
now,  indeed,  emerged  to  some  purpose  &om  his  quiet 
cell  in  the  Dominican  monastery.* 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  only  indignant  at  the 
doctrines  propounded  in  this  treatise  of  Las  Casaa ; 
they  laughed  at  his  theories — that  mocking  laugh  of 
the  so-called  practical  men — a  kind  of  langh  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  any  new 
and  good  thing.  "Try  it,"  they  said;  "try,  with 
words  only  and  sacred  exhortations,  to  bring  the  In- 
dians to  the  true  faith;"  and  Las  Casas,  who  never 
said  the  thing  he  did  not  mean  to  abide  by,  took  them 
at  their  word,  and  said  he  would  try  it. 

Now  there  was  a  neighboring  province  called  Tuzu- 
lutlan,  wliich,  among  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
temala, had  the  ill  name  of  the  Tiepra  de  Guerra, 
"The  Land  ofWar."  This  district  was  a  tenor  to 
them,  and  the  people  in  it  were  a  "phantom  of  terror' 

'  ThB  following  is  an  aloq^uent  description  of  the  evils  of  war,  wliich 
occurs  in  this  treatise,  and  ia  quoted  by  Rd^mssal  :  "  Msret  domua 
metu,  luctu,  et  quieritnoniis ;  lamentis  complentut  omnia.  Fuglunt 
artes  opificum.  Pauperibus,  aut  ad  jejonandum  aut  ad  itnpias  confa- 
pendum  est  artes.  Divites  aut  Breptaa  deplorant  fecullates,  aut  timent 
relictis,  utroque  modo  mieerrimi.  Virgines,  aut  nullie  aut  tristes,  et 
funestK  nuptiffi.  Desolatte  matronce  domi  Eterileecunt.  Silent  leges, 
ridetur  humanitas,  nullum  habet  locam  squttas,  Religio  ludibiio  est, 
Bacri  et  profani  iiullam  nmnino  diacrimen." — Remesal,  Hist,  de  CMepa 
y  Guateauiia,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9. 
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to  tho  Spaniaids  Thrice  they  had  attempted  to  pen- 
etnte  thii  lind,  thiice  they  had  letumed  defeated, 
with  their  hands  up  to  their  heads  {las  mannb  en  la 
cahe^a)  Such  is  the  statement  ot  Reiie'54L  The 
land,  theretoie,  was  much  moie  difhcult  to  penetiate 
than  if  no  Spaniaid  had  ever  heen  th  i     1  ^  i      t   \\ 


GUATEMALA 

AND 

TU2:ULUTL.AN 


ritated  country,  not  merely  an  tmtricd  one.  With  all 
our  knowledge  hitherto  acquired  of  Las  Casas,  we  can 
not  hut  feel  timid  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  of 
this  hold  undertaking  of  liis.  We  arc  not  left  in  doubt 
aa  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cntci^prise.  Tlie  story  is 
no  monkish  narrative  to  magnify  the  merits  of  the 
writer's  order.     Tliei'e  was  a  fonnal  compact  entered 
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into  by  tlie  temporary  Grovernor  of  Guatemala  with 
Las  Casas  aa  Vicar  of  the  Convent  of  San  Domingo, 
in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  Indians  in  question 
were  fierce  men  in  revolt,  whom  no  Spaniard  dared  to 
go  near.*  Their  country,  too,  was  a  most  dif&cnit  ono 
to  conc[uer,  where  the  ways  were  obstructed  by  mount- 
ains, intersected  by  rivers,  and  lost  amid  dense  forests.f 
The  substance  of  the  agreement  is,  that  if  Las  Ca- 
sas, or  any  of  his  monks,  can  biing  these  Indians  into 
conditions  of  peace,  so  that  they  should  recognize  the 
Spanish  monarch  for  their  lord  paramount,  and  pay 
Iiim  any  moderate  tribute,  he,  the  governor,  would  place 
all  those  provinces  under  his  majesty  in  chief  (en  ca- 
he^a  de  su  Mageatad),  and  would  not  give  them  to  any 
private  Spaniard  in  encomienda.X    Moreover,  no  Span- 

*  "Ningun  Espaiiol  obo  yc  por  dondc  cllos  cstan,"— REUKBil, 
HitC.  de  CMapa  y  Guatemoia,  lib,  iii.,  cap.  9. 

+  Giu  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teaira  Bcdesidsiico,  torn,  i,,  p.  160. 

t  Ab  this  is  one  of  the  iuobI  cutious  hiskiiical  c]ociiment5  that  can 
be  met  with,  equally  creditable  to  the  governing  powers  Qt  Guatemala 
and  to  tho  Dominicana,  and  aa  Rehesal'e  History  is  a  rare  booli,  I 
subjoin  tho  following  extract :  "  Porende  digo  y  os  prometo  j  doy  mi 
palabia  en  uombre  y  de  parte  de  su  Mageslad,  por  los  poderes  Reales 
que  tcngo,  que  aesegurando  vos,  o  qualquiera  de  vos  los  Religiosos  quo 
al  prcsente  eslaye,  que  soys  el  Padre  fray  Bartolonie  de  La^  Casas,  y 
fray  Rodrigo  de  la  Drada,  y  fr.  Pedro  de  'Angulo,  y  trayendo  con  vue- 
stia  industriay  cuydado  qualesquier  Provinei^,  e  Indioa  dellas,  todas, 
o  su  parte  que  entren  dentro  de  los  limtCes  desta  mi  governacion  que 
por  su  Magestad  tengo,  a  que  eaten  de  paz,  e  que  rcconazcan  por  se- 
nor  a  su  Magestad,  y  te  sirvan  con  los  tributes  moderados  que  segun 
la  fecultad  de  sus  personas,  o  pobre  hazienda  que  tienen,  puedan  bue- 
namontc  dar,  en  oro,  ai  en  la  misma  tieira  lo  oviere,  6  en  algodon,  6 
maii,  6  en  otra  qualquieta  cosa  que  turieren,  o  elloa  entre  si  giangea- 
Ton,  y  acostumbraren  a  contratar.  Que  ya  desde  aqui  por  los  poderes 
que  de  su  Mageslad  tengo  y  en  su  Real  nombre,  los  pocgo  todos  los 
que  asseguraredes,  y  todas  las  Provincias  detlos  en  cabe^a  de  su  Ma- 
geatad, para  que  le  airvaii  como  sua  vaaallos,  y  que  no  los  dare  a.  per- 
sona ninguna,  ni  a  ningun  Eapaflol  scran  encomendados  agora,  ni  en 
ningun  tiempo."~HKMEEiL,  Hist,  dc  C/dapa  i/  Gaal.,  lib,  iii.,  cap.  9, 
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iard,  uiidec  heavy  penalties,  except  the  governor  him- 
self in  person,  should  he  allowed  for  five  yeara  to  en- 
tei-  into  that  territory.  This  agreement  hears  date  the 
2d  of  May,  1537,  and  waa  signed  by  Alonzo  Maldo- 
nado,  the  temporaiy  governor  of  Guatemala. 

Las  Casas  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  ruthless  soldier,  Pedro  dc  Alvarado,  to  sign  any 
such  contract  as  the  foregoing.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
singular  felicity  for  the  enterprise  in  hand  that  Alva- 
rado was  at  that  time  absent  from  the  province,  and 
powerless  in  it.  The  cause  of  his  abaencc  is  narrated 
as  follows : 

Charles  Y.  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  he 
heard  of  Alvarado 's  entrance  into  Peru.  That  com- 
mander had  engaged  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  His  absence  on  this  account  would 
have  been  excusable,  and  even  commendable,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spanish  court ;  but  Alvarado's  expedition 
to  Peru  was  a  mere  intnision,  which  the  Emperor  re- 
solved to  punish.  He  accordingly  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Panamii  (of  which  Peru  waa  at  first  considered 
a  dependency),  ordering  that  means  should  be  taken 
for  breaking  up  Alvarado's  armament,  and  that  he  him- 
self should,  in  a  disci'cet  manner,  be  made  prisoner. 
The  adelantado's  movements  were  far  too  rapid  for  this 
order  to  have  any  effect.  He  had  already  i-etumed  to 
Guatemala,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  of  Mexico;  and,  in  the  year  1536,  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Alonzo  de  MaHonado,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  Mexico,  who  was  to  take  his  residencia, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  authorized  to  send  him  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  an  import- 
ant proceeding  tlie  Audieneia  was  acting  in  concert 
with,  and  receiving  orders  from,  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies at  home. 
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It  happened  tliat  at  just  this  period  the  affairs  of 
Honduras  were  in  a  most  perilous  position.  The  gov- 
ernor there,  a  man  named  Cereceda,  had,  as  Hekeera 
declai-es,  "  exceeded  in  cruelty  all  the  hounds  of  hu- 
man prudence;"  the  king's  officers  were  at  variance 
with  him ;  the  Indiana  were  in  revolt ;  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  a  state  of  insuhordination.  Upon  this,  the 
treasurer,  Diego  de  Celis,  went  from  Naco  to  Guate- 
mala, to  implore  Alvarado,  for  the  salte  of  the  king's 
affairs,  to  come  and  take  the  government  of  Honduras. 
Nothing  could  have  heen  more  welcome  to  Alvarado 
than  this  invitation.  It  furnished  him  with  a  good 
excuse  for  evading  his  residencia,  and  escaping  the 
degradation,  which  was  imminent,  of  being  sent  aa  a 
prisoner  to  Spain.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  sucJi  good  service  as  might,  at  court,  efface  the 
memory  of  his  former  misdeeds.  He  thei-efore  em- 
traced  the  offer  of  De  Celis  ;  and,  after  some  prepara- 
tion, went  to  Honduras,  whei-e,  in  his  rodgh  way,  he 
composed  tlie  disorders  of  the  government,  founded 
one  or  two  towns,  and,  leaving  a  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand, took  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Truxillo  for 
Spain.  He  wisely  tliought  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  anticipate  some  of  the  charges  that  would  be 
made  against  him,  and  that,  by  liis  winning  presence, 
he  might  obtain  the  Emperor's  forgiveness,  and  be  re- 
stored to  power.  Alvarado  was  not  deceived  in  his 
expectations ;  and,  after  some  stay  in  Spain,  ho  did 
return  to  his  former  government  with  renewed  and 
even  with  increased  power.  The  ground,  however, 
was  for  the  momemt  clear  for  any  experiment  of  hu- 
manity that  might  be  tried  in  Guatemala. 

It  will  not  be  in  appro  pi-iate,  just  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  to  show  how  careless  Alvarado  had  been  in 

Vol.  III.— 0 
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giving  away  encomiendas.  A  ilval  governor,  writing 
to  the  Emperor  from  a  town  in  Ilonduras,  says,  "The 
Addantado  Don  Pedro  de  Alvai-ado  gave  away  lands 
which  he  had  neither  seen  nor  hrought  into  salDmis- 
sion.  In  this  town  he  made  one  hundred  and  ten 
repaHimientos,  which  were  after  this  fashion :  he  gave 
to  one  man  a  province,  bnt  all  the  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  it  to  other  people.  Sometimes  he  gave  a 
town  tuider  three  or  four  different  names  to  three  or 
fom-  different  pei-sons ;  and  there  were  people  to  whom 
he  gave  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  rivers  in  re^arti- 
m.iento,"*'  Now  it  must  he  admitted  that  ill-regulated 
tyranny  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  and  that  the  distii- 
"bution  of  lands  and  their  inhabitants  in  this  fashion 
by  these  very  rude  geographers,  the  eai^ly  conquerors 
(lands,  too,  as  yet  unconquered),  was  sure  to  lead  to 
the  utmost  confusion,  cruelty,  and  disappointment. 
The  accuracy  of  our  Nonnan  Doomsday-Book  was  a 
protection  to  the  co  i  j  ere  1  as  iv  ell  as  a  satisfaction  to 
the  conquerors. 

On  one  side,  theiefo  c  tl  e  e  w  s  for  the  Indians  of 
Tuzulutlan  the  fate  thit  soonei  or  later  would  befall 
them,  of  being  eonque  ed  1  y  Alvarado  or  some  of  his 
captains,  and  given  aw  y  n  1  -s  spendthrift  fashion, 
like  a  gamester's  gains ;  on  tlie  other,  the  clianco  of 
being  converted  to  Christianity  without  the  usual  mode 
of  bloodshed,  and  of  acquiring  peaceful  arts  from  wise 
and  learned  men.  But  who  knows  Ms  friends  ?  Ajid, 
moreover,  friendly  things  and  people  often  come  in 

*  "  Dabi  a  uno  una  provincia,  i  repartia  lodoa  los  puebloa  i  eBtanoiaa 
<Jellos  a  otros ;  i  a  otro  daba  uii  paeblo  pot  trca  6  quatro  nombies  a 
tros  i  a  q^uatro  personae,  b  a  otroB  daba  poSas  i  sierras  i  rios  por  re- 
parlLmienlos."— M  Su  MsQEstao— H  Adelantado  D.  FifANCiecn  dk 
MoNTEJO,  1"  Jioiio,  1635,     Coteccttm  ik  Munoi,  MS,,  torn.  Issxi 
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Biicli  a  guise  and  with  such  accompaniments  that  they 
can  hardly  "be  recognized  by  any  but  tlie  most  discein- 
ing  eyes.  Nor  is  it  always  that  friends  have  the  tact 
to  present  themselves  as  friends,  thinking  that  the 
mere  intention  of  friendship  is  sufficient,  and  that  it 
■will  explain  itself.  The  Dominican  monks  of  Guate- 
mala did  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  it  will  he  a  pleas- 
ure to  recount  their  proceedings,  instinct  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  as  weE  as  the  harmlessncss  of  the 
dove. 

After  the  manner  of  pions  men  of  those  times,  Las 
Casas  and  his  monks  did  not  fail  to  commence  their 
undertaking  hy  having  recourse  to  the  most  fervent 
prayers,  severe  fasts,  and  other  mortifications.  These 
lasted  several  days.  They  then  tiimcd  to  the  secular 
part  of  their  enterprise,  using  all  the  skiE  that  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  or  men  of  the  world 
could  have  brought  to  hear  upon  it.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  translate  into  verse,  in  the  Qaich^  lan- 
guage, the  great  doctiines  of  the  Church.  In  those 
verses  they  described  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  his  banishment  from  Paradise,  and  the 
mediation  prepared  for  him ;  then  the  life  of  Christ, 
His  passion.  His  death.  His  resurrection,  His  ascen- 
sion ;  then  His  fdture  return  to  judge  all  men,  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of  the  good. 
They  divided  the  work,  which  was  very  extensive,* 
into  coplas,  after  the  Castilian  fashion,  t  "We  might 
■well  wish,  for  many  reasons,  that  this  laudable  work 


*  "  Con  gran  cnjdado  ensenaron  los  PaJres  a  eetos  quotro  Indios, 
que  eran  Christianos,  laa  coplas  6  versos  que  avian  compuesto. " — Re- 
MESAL,  Hisl.,  lib.  iii,,  cap.  U. 

f  See  BoniESWEK's  History  of  Spanisi  IMeroiiire,  vol.  L,  p,  108 ; 
and  TicKNOR,  Htstory  of  Spanish  Lileralure,  viA.  i.,  p,  371-3. 
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remained  to  U9,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  tlieie  being  any 
traces  of  its  existence. 

The  good  fathers  then  began  to  study  how  tliey 
should  introduce  their  poem  to  the  notice  of  the  In- 
diana of  Tuzulutlan  ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  a 
happy  thought  for  this  purpose,  they  called  to  their 
aid  four  Indian  merchants,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  with  merchandise  several  times  a  year  into  this 
province,  called  "the  Land  of  War."  The  monks, 
with  great  care,  taught  these  four  men  to  repeat  the 
couplets  which  tliey  had  composed.  The  pupils  en- 
tered entirely  into  the  views  of  their  instructors.  In- 
deed, they  took  such  pains  in  learning  their  lessons, 
and  (with  the  fine  sense  for  musical  intonation  which 
the  Indians  generally  possessed)  repeated  theso  verses 
60  well,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  desire.  The 
composition  and  the  teaching  occupied  three  months, 
and  was  not  completed  until  the  middle  of  August, 
1537.  Las  Casas  eommunicated  his  intended  under- 
taking to  Dommgo  de  Betanzos,  now  the  head  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  New  Spain,  who  was  delighted  to 
give  his  sanction  and  his  blessing  to  the  good  work. 
The  monks  and  the  merchants,  however,  were  not  sat- 
isfied until  they  had  brought  their  labors  to  much 
greater  perfection— until,  indeed,  they  had  set  these 
verses  to  music,  so  that  they  might  be  accompanied 
by  the  Indian  instruments ;  taking  care,  however,  to 
give  the  voice  parts  a  higher  place  in  tlie  scale  than 
that  of  tlie  deep-toned  instniments  of  the  natives.* 

*  "  Eb  Je  saber  que  no  solo 


Indies  uaan,  acompafiandolos  con  tin  tono  vivo  y  atiplado  paia  delejtar 
mas  el  ojilo,  por  sec  muj  baios  j  rancos  loa  instrumentos  miisicos  dc 
que  usan  loB  Indios." — Remesal,  Kisl.  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib. 
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No  doubt  this  music  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
any  thing  tho  Indians  had  ever  heard  in  the  way  of 
sweet  sounds. 

The  enterprise  was  now  ready  to  "be  carried  into  ac- 
tion— to  be  transplanted  from  the  schools  into  the 
world.  It  was  resolved  that  the  merchants  should 
commence  their  journey  into  "  the  Land  of  War,"  car- 
rying with  them  not  only  their  own  mei-chandise,  but 
being  famished  by  Las  Casas  with  the  usu£d  small 
wares  to  please  aborigines,  such  as  scissors,  knives, 
looking-glasses,  and  bells.  The  pupils  and  the  teach- 
ers parted,  the  merchants  making  theii'  accustomed 
journey  into  the  territories  of  Quiche  and  Zacapula, 
their  destination  being  a  certain  jnteblo  of  a  great  ca^ 
cique  of  those  parts,  a  wise  and  warlike  chief,  who  had 
many  powerful  alliances.* 

"This  must,!  think,  haTe  been  the  Chief  of  AtMan;  for  though,  in 
Reraesal's  narrative,  he  is  never  named  directly,  jet,  aa  lie  was  bap- 
tized as  Juan,  and  ea  the  ontj  cacique  nho  is  addressed  ss  Don  Juan 
la  a  formal  letter  tram  the  Emparor,  thanking  the  caciques  of  those 
parts  for  the  aid  thoy  had  given  to  the  Dominicans,  is  Don  Juan  de 
Atltlan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Atitlan  was  the  province  visited  by 
the  mcf  chantE. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAS  CABAS  S 


BEHIND  all  ostensible  efforts  of  much  novelty  and 
magnitude,  what  silent  longings  and  unutteraHe 
expectations  lie  unnoticed  or  concealed!  In  the  crowd- 
ed tlieatro,  or  the  cold,  impatient  senate,  the  voice  that 
is  raised  for  the  first  time — perliapa  forever  afterward 
to  command  an  absolute  attention — trembles  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  genius,  wliile  gi-eat  thoughts  and  vast 
aspirations,  hniTying  together  in  the  agitated  mind,  ob- 
struct and  confuse  the  utterance.  We  pity,  with  an 
intense  sympathy,  the  struggles  of  one  who  is  about 
to  be  famous.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner or  obscure  passage,  is  the  agonized  and  heai"t-siclc 
mother,  who  can  hardly  think,  or  hope,  or  pray,  con- 
vinced, as  far  as  she  is  conscious  of  any  thing,  that 
her  child  ought  to  succeed,  and  must  succeed,  but  suf- 
fering all  the  timid  anxiety  that  mature  years  will 
ever  bring,  and  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  every 
difficulty  and  drawback  that  can  prevent  success. 

It  is  a  bold  figure  to  illustrate  the  feelings  of  a  monk 
by  those  of  a  motlieiv  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
many  mothei'S  have  suffei'ed  a  keener  agony  of  appre- 
hensive expectation  than  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren 
endured  at  this  and  other  similar  points  of  their  ca- 
reer. They  had  the  fullest  faith  in  God  and  the  ut- 
most reliance  upon  Him  ;  but  they  knew  that  He  acts 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 


LAS  CASAS  SUCCEEDS  IN  CONVEKTING  BY  PEACFulBLE  MEAN9 
"  THE  lAND  OP  WAK." HE  IS  SENT  TO  SPAIN,  AND  DE- 
TAINED THKRB. 

BEHIND  all  ostensible  efforts  of  mucli  novelty  and 
magnitude,  what  aileiit  longings  and  unutterable 
expectations  lie  unnoticed  or  concealed!  In  the  ci-owd- 
ed  theatre,  or  the  cold,  impatient  senate,  the  voice  that 
is  raised  for  the  first  time — perliaps  forever  afterward 
to  command  an  absolute  attention — trembles  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  genius,  while  gi-eat  thoughts  and  vast 
aspirations,  hunying  together  in  the  agitated  mind,  ob- 
struct and  confuse  the  uttei-ance.  We  pity,  with  an 
intense  sympathy,  the  struggles  of  one  who  is  about 
to  be  famous.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  in  some  dark  coi-- 
nei-  or  obscure  passage,  is  the  agonized  and  heai-t^sick 
mother,  who  can  hardly  think,  or  hope,  or  pray,  con- 
vinced, as  far  aa  she  is  conscious  of  any  thing,  that 
her  child  ought  to  succeed,  and  must  succeed,  but  suf- 
fering all  the  timid  anxiety  that  mature  years  will 
ever  bring,  and  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  every 
difficulty  and  drawback  that  can  prevent  success. 

It  is  a  bold  figure  to  illustrate  the  feelings  of  a  monk 
by  those  of  a  mother,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
many  mothers  have  suffered  a  keener  agony  of  appre- 
hensive expectation  than  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren 
endured  at  this  and  other  similar  points  of  their  ca- 
reer. They  had  the  fullest  faith  in  God  and  the  ut- 
most reliance  upon  Him  ;  but  they  knew  that  He  acts 
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througii  secondaiy  means,  and  how  easily,  they  douht- 
less  thought,  might  some  failure  in  their  own  preparar 
tion — some  unworthiness  in  themselves — some  unfor- 
tunate conjuiiGtion  of  political  affairs  in  the  Indies — 
some  dreadful  wile  of  the  Evil  One,  frustrate  all  their 
long-enduring  hopes.  In  an  age  when  private  and  in- 
dividual aucceas  is  made  too  much  of,  and  success  for 
others  too  little,  it  may  he  difficult  for  many  persons 
to  imagine  the  intense  interest  with  which  these  child- 
less men  looked  forward  to  the  i-ea!ization  of  their  great 
religious  entei'prise— the  bringing  of  the  Indians  by 
peaceful  means  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  merchants  were  receivci],  as  was  the  custom  in 
a  country  witliout  inns,  into  the  palace  of  the  cacique, 
where  they  met  with  a  better  reception  than  usual,  be- 
ing enabled  to  make  him  presents  of  these  new  things 
from  Castile.  They  then  set  up  their  tent,  and  began 
to  sell  their  goods  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  their  cua- 
tomei-3  thronging  about  them  to  see  the  Spanish  nov- 
elties. When  the  sale  was  over  for  that  day,  the 
chief  men  among  the  Indians  i-cmained  with  the  ca- 
cique to  do  him  honor.  In  the  evening  the  merchants 
a^ked  for  a  ^' t^lanasite,"  an  instrument  of  musie 
wiiich  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Mexican  teponastli,^  or  dmm.     They  then  produced 

*  "  Tha  teponazUt,  which  is  used  to  this  day  among  tho  Indiana,  is 
cylindrical  and  hollow,  but  all  of  wood,  having  no  skin  about  it,  nor 
any  opening  bat  two  slits  lengthwaya  in  tha  middle,  parallel  to,  and  at 
a  littie  distance  from  each  other.  It  is  sounded  by  beating  the  space 
between  those  two  slits  with  two  little  slicks,  similar  to  those  which 
arc  made  use  of  for  modem  drums,  only  that  their  points  are  covered 
with  vie  or  elastic  gum  to  soften  the  sound.  The  size  of  this  instrn- 
rncnt  is  various  ;  some  are  so  small  as  to  be  hung  about  the  neck ; 
some  of  a  middling  sizoi  and  others  so  large  as  to  be  upward  of  llvo 
feet  long.     The  sound  which  Ihoy  yield  is  melanchoiy.  and  that  of  tho 
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some  timbrels  and  bells,  wliicli  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  began  to  sing  the  verses  which  they  had 
learned  by  lieart,  accompanying  themselves  on  the  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  eifect  produced  was  very  great. 
The  sudden  eiiange  of  character,  not  often  made,  from  a 
merchant  to  a  priest,  at  once  aiTcstcd  the  attention  of 
the  assemblage.  Then,  if  the  music  was  beyond  any 
thing  that  these  Indians  had  heard,  the  words  were 
still  more  extraordinary ;  for  the  good  fathers  had  not 
hesitated  to  put  into  their  verses  the  questionable  as- 
sertion that  idols  were  demons,  and  the  certain  fact  that 
human  sacrifices  wci'e  abominable.  The  main  body 
of  the  audience  was  delighted,  and  pronounced  these 
merchants  to  bo  embassadors  from  new  gods. 

The  cacique,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  in  authority, 
suspended  his  judgment  until  ho  had  heard  more  of 
the  matter.  The  nest  day,  and  for  seven  succeeding 
days,  this  scnnon  in  song  was  repeated.  In  public 
and  in  private,  the  person  who  insisted  most  on  this 
repetition  was  the  cacique  ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  fatliom  the  matter,  and  to  know  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  these  things.  The  prudent  merchants  replied 
that  they  only  sang  wliat  they  had  heard ;  that  it  was 
not  their  business  to  explain  these  verses,  for  that  of- 
fice belonged  to  certain  padres  who  instracted  the  peo- 
ple. "And  who  are  padresV  asked  the  chief.  In 
answer  to  this  question,  the  merchants  painted  pictures 

largest  so  loud  tliat  it  may  bo  linari]  iii  llin  distance  of  two  or  thres 
miles.  To  the  accompaniment  of  these  instruments. . .  .the  Mexicans 
sung  ttieir  hymns  and  sacred  music.  Their  singing  was  harsh  and 
oUTensive  to  European  cars  ;  but  the  j  took  so  much  pleasure  in  it  them- 
selves, that  on  festivals  they  continued  singing  the  whole  day.  This 
was  imqucstjonably  the  art  in  which  the  Mexicans  wore  least  success- 
ful,"—Cla  via  eh  o,  Hisl.  of  Mexico,  vol,  i„  p.  398-B.  English  li-ansla- 
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of  the  Dominican  monks,  in  tlieir  robes  of  black  and 
■white,  and  with  tlieir  tonsured  heads.  The  merchants 
then  described  the  lives  of  these  padres :  how  they 
did  not  eat  meat,  and  how  they  did  not  desire  gold,  or 
feathers,  or  cocoa ;  that  they  were  not  maiTied,  and  had 
no  communication  with  women ;  that  night  and  day 
they  sang  the  praises  of  God;  and  that  they  knelt  be- 
fore very  heautiful  images.  Such  weie  the  persons,  the 
merchants  said,  who  could  and  would  explain  these 
couplets :  they  were  such  good  people,  and  so  ready 
to  teach,  that  if  the  cacique  were  to  send  for  them 
tliey  would  most  wiUingly  come, 

The  Indian  chief  resolved  to  see  and  hear  these  mar- 
velous men  in  black  and  white,  with  then-  hair  in  the 
form  of  a  garland,  who  were  so  different  from  other 
men ;  and  for  this  purpose,  when  the  meicliants  re- 
turned, lie  sent  in  company  with  them  a  brother  of 
his,  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  to 
invite  the  Dominicans  to  visit  his  brother's  country, 
and  to  caiTy  them  presents.  The  cautious  cacique 
instracted  his  brother  to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  these 
padres,  to  observe  whether  they  had  gold  and  silver 
like  the  other  Christians,  and  whether  there  were  wom- 
en in  their  houses.  These  instructions  having  been 
given,  and  his  brother  having  taken  his  departui-e,  the 
cacique  made  large  offerings  of  incense  and  great  sac- 
rifices to  his  idols  for  the  success  of  the  embassage. 

On  the  amval  of  this  company  at  Santiago,  Las 
Casas  and  the  Dominican  monks  received  the  young 
Indian  chief  With  every  demonstration  of  welcome; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  with  what  joy  they  heai-d 
from  the  merchants  who  accompanied  him  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission. 

While  the  Indian  prince  was  occupied  in  visiting 
0  2 
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the  town  of  Santiago,  the  monts  dehated  among  them- 
selves what  course  they  should  pursiic  in  refei-ence  to 
the  invitation  which  they  had  received  from  the  ca- 
CLc^ue.  Guided  throughout  by  gi-eat  pmdence,  tliey 
resolved  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  whole  hody, 
but  to  send  only  one  monk  at  first  as  an  emhassador 
and  explorer.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Father  Luis 
Cancer,  who  probably  was  the  most  skilled  of  all  the 
four  in  the  language  that  was  liliely  to  be  best  under- 
stood in  Tuzulutlan,  Meanwhile  the  cacique's  broth- 
er and  his  attendants  made  their  obseiTationa  on  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  monks,  who  gratified  him  and  them 
by  little  presents.  It  was  timo  now  to  return ;  and 
the  whole  party,  consisting  of  Luis  Cancer,  the  ca- 
cique's brother,  his  Indians,  and  the  four  merchants  of 
Gfuatemala,  set  off  from  Santiago  on  llieir  way  to  the 
cacigue's  country.  Luis  Cancer  carried  ivith  him  a 
present  for  the  cacique  in  fabrics  of  Castile,  and  also 
some  crosses  and  images.  The  reason  given  for  cai-- 
rying  these  latter  is,  "  That  the  cacique  might  read  in 
them  that  which  he  might  forget  in  the  sermons  that 
would  be  preached  to  him."* 

The  journey  of  Father  Luis  was  a  continued  tri- 
umph. Every  where  the  difference  was  noticed  be-  . 
tween  his  dress,  customs,  and  manners,  and  those  of 
the  Spaniards  who  had  already  been  seen  in  Tuzulu- 
tlan. When  he  came  into  the  cacique's  territory  he 
was  received  under  triumphal  arches,  and  the  ways 
were  made  clean  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  another 
Montezuma,  traversing  his  kingdom.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  cacique's  own  town,  the  chief  himself  came  out 

*  "  Para  que  leyesse  en  cllas  lo  quo  Ae  los  aermonps  que  le  avia  do 
haior  se  Ic  olvidagBC." — Hejieeal,  J/is(.  de  Chiapa  y  Gualcmnla,  lib. 
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to  meet  Father  Luis,  and,  lending  tefore  him,  east 
down  hig  eyes,  showing  him  the  same  mark  of  rever- 
ence that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  priests  of  that 
country.  More  substantial  and  ahiding  honors  soon 
followed.  At  the  caeic[ue's  oiders  a  cliurch  was  huilt, 
and  in  it  the  father  said  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
chiefi  who  was  especially  delighted  with  the  cleanliness 
of  the  sacerdotal  gai-ments,  for  the  priests  of  his  own 
counti-y,  like  those  of  Mexico,  affected  filth  and  dark- 
ness, the  fitting  accompaniments  for  a  religion  of  terror. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Luis  continued  to  explain  the 
Christian  a-eed,  having  always  a  most  attentive  and 
favorahle  hearer  in  the  cacique.  The  good  monk  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  hring  with  him  the  -written 
agreement  signed  by  the  governor,  and  he  explained 
to  the  chief  the  fevorahle  conditions  that  it  contained 
for  the  -welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  merchants  were 
witnesses  who  might  he  appealed  to  for  the  meaning 
of  this  document ;  and  that  they  were  faithful  to  the 
monks — indeed,  a  sort  of  lay  brotherhood — may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  their  continuing  to  chant  every 
evening  the  verses  which  had  won  for  them  at  first 
the  title  of  embassadors  from  new  gods.  The  ca^ 
cique's  brother  gave  a  favorable  report  of  what  he  had 
seen  at  Santiago,  and  the  result  of  all  these  influences 
on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  chieftain  was  such  that  he 
determined  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  No  soon- 
er had  he  become  a  proselyte  than,  with  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  belonging  to  that  character,  he  began  to 
preach  the  new  doctrine  to  his  own  vassals.  He  was 
the  first  to  pull  down  and  to  bum  Hs  idols ;  and  many 
of  his  chiefs,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  likewise  be- 
came iconoclasts. 

In  a  worti,  the  mission  of  Father  Luis  was  suprcme- 
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ly  succeseful ;  and  after  he  had  Tisited  some  of  the 
towns  subject  to  the  converted  cacique,  he  returned, 
according  to  the  plan  that  had  heen  determined  upon 
hj  the  brethicii,  to  the  town  of  Santiago,  where  Las 
Caaas  and  the  other  monks  received  with  ineffable  de- 
light the  good  tidings  which  their  brother  had  to  com- 
municate to  them.  Even  if  the  result  of  this  mission 
be  looked  at  as  a  mere  matter  of  worldly  success,  all 
persons  of  any  power  of  sympathy  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  some  enterprise  projected  by  Las  Casas  met  with 
its  due  reward,  and  snch  a  reward,  indeed,  as  might 
well  sei-ve  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible 
disaster  at  Cumana,  which  had  driven  him  &om  secu- 
lar into  monastic  life.  How  often,  perhaps,  in  the  sol- 
itude of  his  ccU  at  St.  Domingo,  had  lie  regretted  tak- 
ing tliat  irremediable  step,  especially  when  he  found 
fi-om  letters  that  his  friends  at  court  had  not  forgotten 
him ;  and  how  often  had  he  painted  to  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancies  we  all  indulge  in,  the  good  that 
he  might  have  done  had  lie  taken  "the  other  course." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  October,  1537,  at  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season,*  when  those  provinces  could  best  be 

*  '■  What  lire  calleil  the  '  seasons'  under  the  tropics,  namely,  Ihe  wet 
and  dry,  sxe  much  influenced  in  their  commencement  and  duration  liy 
local  causes,  so  that  what  is  literally  true  of  one  place  can  only  be  par- 
tially so  of  another.  The  widest  differences  are,  of  coursB,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of  the  continent.  The  whole  of  Central 
America  comes  within  (ho  zone  of  the  northeast  trade  winde,  which, 
sweeping  across  the  Atlantic,  roach  the  continent  almost  saturated 
with  vapor.  The  portion  of  moietiire  of  which  they  are  deprived  by 
the  Caribbean  islands  is  probably  again  nearly,  if  not  quite,  made  up 
in  their  passage  over  the  sea  of  the  same  name.  These  winds  are  in- 
tercepted by  the  high  mountain  centres  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  vapor  precipitated  £rom  them  flows  down  to  the 
Atlantic  through  a  multitude  of  streams  and  rivers.  -  But  the  mount- 
ains of  Central  America  are  not  all  high  enough  to  entirely  intercept 
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traversed,  that  Father  Luis  returned  to  Santiago.  Laa 
Casas  liimself  now  resolved  to  go  into  "the  Land  of 
War,"  taking  aa  a  companion  Fatlier  Pedro  de  Angulo, 
who  also  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
that  distiiet.  As  might  be  expected,  the  cacique 
(whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  by  his  baptismal  name, 
Don  Juan)  received  Las  Casas  with  all  due  honors. 
In  the  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
departure  of  Father  Luis  and  the  arrival  of  Father 
Bartholomew,  the  new  convert's  sincerity  and  energy 
had  been  sorely  tried.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  this  sudden  conversion  could  go  on  with 
all  the  success  that  had  attended  it  in  the  beginning. 
The  first  great  difficulty  that  he  encountered  arose  from 
the  following  circumstances. 

There  happened  to  be  a  ti'eaty  of  marriage  for  a 
daughter  of  the  Cacique  of  Cohan  with  the  brother  of 
the  converted  cacique— that  same  brother  who  had 
visited  the  Dominicans  at  Santiago.  It  was  a  custom 
on  such  occasions  for  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
bride  to  aaerifiee  certain  birds  and  animals  on  arriving 
at  the  confines  of  the  bridegroom's  territory.  Don 
Juan'a  conscience  would  not  allow  even  these  innocent 

tho  trade  wIqcIb.  They  arc,  mDroovor,  broken  through  by  tranEverso 
TalleyB,  like  that  of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes  and  that  of  Comayagua  m 
Honduras.  As  a  consequence,  the  trades,  foe  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
blow  entirely  across  the  conlinBiit,  reaching  the  Pacific  slope  deprived 
of  their  moisture,  and  cooled  by  a  passage  over  the  elevated  region  of 
the  interior.  Hence  result  the  great  salubrity  of  that  declivity,  the 
comparative  coolness  and  dryness  of  its  climate,  and  its  consequently 
greater  population. 

"  There  is,  property  speaking,  no  dry  season  on  the  Atlantic  littoral 
of  Central  America.  For  about  four  months  of  the  year — from  May 
to  October — the  trades  are  intermittent ;  consequently,  lees  moisture 
is  preeipltateit,  and  this  slope  has  then  its  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
called  the  '  dry  season.' " — SquIBb's  iVofcs  on  Cenlral  America,  chap. 
ii.,p.  37.     New  York,  1855. 
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sacrifices  to  be  made.  The  emljassadors  fi-om  Coban 
were  in  the  highest  degree  vexed  and  a&onted;  but 
at  last,  after  much  consideration,  they  resolved  not  to 
break  off  an  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  prince  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  Princess  of  Coban  was 
conducted  into  the  bridegroom's  country.  This  diffi-^ 
culty,  therefore,  was  for  the  present  surmounted ;  bnt 
his  own  people  now  gave  Don  Jua,n  far  more  trouble 
than  the  embassadors  from  Coban.  An  ignorant  mob 
is  sometimes  very  conservative.  Pagans,  as  the  schol- 
ar knows  firom  the  derivation  of  the  name,  were  but 
the  inhabitants  of  country  villages,  whose  ignorance 
and  unimpreasibility  kept  off  the  influence  of  any  new 
doctrine,  however  good.  In  Don  Juan's  territories 
similar  causes  would  produce  similar-  effects,  and  there 
would  be  a  body  of  dull  and  fierce  fanatics  who  would 
pride  themselves  on  being  the  last  to  <juit  the  old 
heathen  ways,  and  the  slowest  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Christianity.  Moreover,  we  can  not  doubt  that  in 
this  case  the  unclean  priests,  seeing  their  vocation  fall- 
ing from  them,  stirred  up  the  common  people,  who, 
thus  acted  upon,  contrived  furtively  to  bum  the  church. 
This  was  not  done  without  suspicion  of  the  embassa- 
dors from  Coban  being  concerned  in  the  mattei'.  The 
cacique,  however,  undaunted  by  all  this  opposition,  re- 
built the  church.  Las  Casas  and  his  brother  monk, 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  said  mass  in  it,  and  preached  in  the 
open  plain  to  the  people,  who  came  in  groat  numbers, 
some  from  curiosity  and  from  favor  to  the  new  relig- 
ion, and  others  with  a  gluttonous  longing  to  devom-  the 
monks,  who,  they  thought,  would  taste  well  if  flavored 
with  the  sauce  of  Chili.*     Las  Casas  and  his  compan- 

*  "Otros  con  golosina  do  comarEclos,  parociendnlps  que  tenclrian 
buon  yusto  con  salaa  Oo  Chile." — Remeeit,,  lib.  iii,,  cap.  Ifi 
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ion,  anxious  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  these  re- 
gions, traversed,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  men,  the  neigh- 
horing  territories,  but  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Don 
Juan  in  not  going  as  far  as  Coban.  The  fathers  were 
well  received  on  their  journey,  and  they  returned  to 
the  pueblo  of  Don  Juan  at  the  "beginning  of  the  year 
1538. 

At  this  juncture  Las  Casas  and  all  lovers  of  the  In- 
dians received  a  very  seasonable  aid  from  the  court  of 
Eome.  That  accomplished  and  refined  Pope,  Paul  the 
Third  (Alexander  Farnese),  was  moved  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Indian  affairs  by  the  letter  before  referred  to, 
which  the  learned  Bishop  of  Tlascala  had  addressed  to 
him,  and  also  by  a  mission  sent  at  the  instance  of 
Betanzos  and  the  chief  Dominicans  in  New  Spain. 
This  mission  was  conducted  by  Father  Bernai-dino  de 
Minaya,  who  in  former  days  had  traveled  with  Las 
Casas  through  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  The  Pope 
answered  the  requisitions  of  the  bishop  and  the  monks 
in  the  most  favorable  and  forcible  manner,  and  must 
have  shown  a  rapidity  in  giving  this  answer  which  his 
holiness — who  was  celebrated  for  delay  in  business,* 
usually  waiting  for  some  happy  conjuncture  of  affairs 
— was  seldom  known  to  manifest.  He  issued  a  brie:^ 
founded  on  the  gi-eat  text  Euntes  docete  ornnes  gen- 
tes,  in  wliicli  he  declared  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
the  fitness  of  the  Indians  for  receiving  Christianity, 
considering  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  brief,  "  as 
veritable  men,  not  only  capable  of  receiving  the 
Christian  faith,  but,  as  we  have  learned,  most  i-eady 
to   embrace   that   faith. "f     He   also  pronounced  in 

»  See  Rinke's  History  of  the  Popes,  -vol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  347,  Mrs. 
Austin's  translation. 

t  "  Attendeiitps  IndoE  ipsos,  utpote  vcros  hommes,  non  solilni  Chtis- 
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very  strong  language  agiunst  their  being  reduced  into 
slavery.* 

Nor  was  Paul  the  Third  content  with  issuing  this 
brief,  but  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ai'chbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  Primate  of  Spain,  in  wliich  his  holiness 
said,  "It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  our  dearest 
son  in  Christ,  Chai-Ies,  the  eyer  august  Emperor  of  the 
Eomans,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  order  to  repress 
those  who,  boiling  over  with  cupidity,  bear  an  inhuman 
mind  against  the  human  race,  has  by  public  edict  for- 
bidden alibis  subjects  from  making  slaves  of  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  Indians,  or  depriving  them  of  their 
goods,  "t 

The  Pope  then  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  the  most  absolute  kindj  against  all  those 
who  should  reduce  the  Indians  to  slavery,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  goods. 

The  men  who  throw  themselves  most  earnestly  into 
public  affairs,  if  they  meet  with  terrible  rebuffs,  have, 

tianie  Fidei  capaces  exbtere,  sed,  at  iiobb  innQtuiC,  ail  Mem  ipsam 
prompUsBimS  currere." — Remesal,  lib.  iii.,  cap,  16. 

*  "  ivai\  libeitate  et  dominio  hnjasmodi  uti  et  potiri,  et  gaudeie,  li- 
l)ei6  et  lici(^  posse,  nee  in  eervitutem  ledigi  debere ....  Datum  Roniie 
Anno  Domini  millessirao  quingenteSBimo  trigeBsimo  septinio  quarto 
nonas  Junii,  Ponlificatus  nostri  anno  tertio." — Remesal  Hist  de  Chv- 
apa  y  Guaiemala,  lib.  iu.,  cap.  16.     See  g.Iso  Concilios  MeMcanox,  lib 

t  "Ad  nostrum  siquidem  peTvcnit  auditum,  qli5d  chaiissunus  m 
GhiisCo  lilius  noster  CaroluE  Romanotum  Imperator  somper  Augustus, 
qui  etiam  Castellie  et  Logionis  Rex  existil:,  ad  reprimendos  eos,  qui 
cupiditate  testuantes  contra  humanum  genus  inhumanmn  gerunt  am 
mum,  publico  edicl'>  omnibus  sibi  snbditis  prohibuit,  nc  quisquam  Oc- 
cldentales  aut  Meridionales  Indos  in  servitutem  redigere,  aut  bonis  suia 
privare  priesumant." — Remesal,  Hisl.  de  Ciiapa  y  Gaalemala,  lib.  iii., 

t  "Sub  excommunicationis  latie  Bontentiffi  po3n3,  si  eecua  feeerbt, 
CO  ipso  incurrendS." — Remesal,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17. 
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on  the  other  hand,  at  rare  intervals,  signal  joys  and 
trmmphs — triumphs  unknown  to  those  wlio  commit 
their  hopes  to  private  ventiu'es  only.  Thus  it  fared 
with  Las  Casaa  on  the  present  occasion.  His  delight 
on  the  ai'rival  in  the  Indies  of  these  missives  from  the 
Pope  was  very  keen ;  and  he  soon  found  a  practical 
way  of  expressing  it,  hy  translating  the  brief  into 
Spanish,  and  sending  it  to  many  parts  of  tlie  Indies, 
in  order  that  the  monks  might  notify  its  contents  to 
the  lay  colonists. 

In  his  own  pai-ticular  mission,  however,  Las  Casas 
fonnd  something  else  beyond  the  Papal  declaration  of 
freedom  that  was  wanting,  and  without  whicJi  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  secured.  According  to  a  proposition  which 
he  maintained  most  stoutly,  it  appeared  to  him  that, 
for  any  nation  to  receive  a  law,  two  conditions  were 
necessary :  first,  that  there  shoald  be  a  pueblo,  by 
which  he  means  a  collection  of  families ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  nation  should  have  perfect  hberty ;  for,  not 
being  free,  he  says,  they  can  not  foi-m  part  of  a  com- 
munity.* This  last  is  a  great  doctrine.  The  ar- 
guments of  Las  Casas  were  founded  upon  Biblical  liis- 
tory — as,  for  instance,  that  God  gave  no  law  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  because  there  was  no  community, 
but  a  single  household  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  although  they 
formed  a  great  community,  they  received  no  law,  be- 
cause they  were  captives.  God  gave  the  law  only 
when  the  two  conditions  were  combined — namely,  the 
existence  of  a  community,  and  fteedom  for  the  peo- 

*  "  Porquo  no  sicnjo  libroH  no  puodon  Bcr  parte  do  pueblo." — Re- 
MEaii.,  Hisl.  dc  Claapa  y  Gualemala,  lib.  iJL,  cap,  17. 
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pie  who  dwelt  in  it.  Now,  looking  around  him  in  Tu- 
zulutlan,  Las  Casas  found  the  dement  of  liberty*  suf- 
ficiently developed,  tut  that  of  the  existence  of  com- 
munities lamentably  deficient.  The  Indians,  under 
the  government  of  liia  friend,  the  Cacique  Don  Juan, 
were  scattered  over  the  country  in  very  small  villages, 
seldom  consisting  of  so  many  aa  six  houses,  and  these 
villages  Tverc  generally  more  than  "  a  musket-shot" 
apart.  This  state  of  tliinga  seemed  to  him  intolerable, 
and  certainly,  with  a  view  to  instruction,  it  was  so. 
But  instruction  and  preservation  are  different  things ; 
and  it  was  afterward  found  tliat  collecting  the  Indians 
together  in  settlements  did  not  always  lavor  their  pres- 
entation. 

One  evil  effect  of  these  settlements  was,  that  it  ex- 
posed tlie  Indians  to  the  attack  of  contagious  diseases, 
like  the  smaJl-pos,  which,  being  caught  from  a  strong 
people,  the  Spaniards,  was  a  strong  disease,  and  car- 
ried off  the  infirmly-constituted  Indians  by  thousands. 
In  refei-once  to  this  subject,  a  Mexican  ecclesiastic, 
writing  a  century  afterward,  quotes  with  great  signifi- 
cance a  common  Spanish  proverb,  "If  the  stone  strikes 
against  the  earthen  jar,  woe  to  the  jar ;  and  if  the  jar 
strikes  against  the  stone,  woe  not  the  less  to  the  jar."t 
We  can  not  wonder,  iiowever,  that  Las  Casas,  whose 
first  aim  at  this  period  was  conversion,  should  have 
insisted  so  much  upon  collecting  the  people  into  pVi&- 
Hos,  as  it  enabled  them  to  hear  mass  and  to  receive 

*  "Eallando  en  la  Provincia  donde  andava,  lo  prlmej'o,  que  era  la 
libertad,  eqIo  lattava  lo  scguniJo — de  juntar  las  nataiales  en  pueblos, 
para  quo  viviendo  en  eomunidad  recibiessen  mejor  la  ley  de  ChriBto  nue- 
stto  S(£or." — REuEast.,  Hist,  de  Chjapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17. 

t  "  Que  si  la  piedra  da  en  el  cdnlato,  ma!  para  el  cantaro :  y  ai  el 
cdntaro  da  en  la  piedra,  mol  tambien  para  e!  cantaro."— Da vilj  Pa- 
DiT.r.A,  lib.  i.,  cap.  33,  p.  103. 
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the  sacraments.  But  the  Tuzulutlans  were  not  at  all 
of  one  mind.  Tliey  could  not  bear  tlie  idea  of  quitting 
the  spots  where  they  had  been  born-^their  forests, 
their  mountains,  and  their  clefta — for  the  pui-pose  of 
foiming  a  pu&hloy  wliich  eould  not  unite  in  itself  the 
peculiarities  of  eacJi  man's  birth-place,  and  would  be 
likely  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  dull  convenience 
mainly.  This  measure,  therefore,  second  only  in  diffi- 
culty to  that  of  winning  a  people  from  a  nomadic  state 
to  one  of  settled  habitation,  was  hard  to  effect  in  Tu- 
zulutlan.  Though  Laa  Casas  was  seconded  in  all  his 
efforts  by  the  cacique,  the  people  were  almost  inclined 
to  take  up  arms.  At  last,  after  great  labor  and  suffer- 
ings, Las  Casas  and  Pedro  do  Angulo  contrived  to 
make  a  beginning  of  a  settlement  at  a  place  called 
Eabinal,  liaving  wisely  chosen  a  spot  which  some  few 
Indiana,  at  least,  were  jfttached  to,  as  Rabinal  had  been 
inhabited  before.  There  they  built  a  chui-ch,  and  there 
they  pi-eaclied  and  taught  the  people,  teaching  not  only 
spiritual  things,  but  manual  arts,  and  having  to  instruct 
then-  floclc  in  the  elementary  processes  of  washing  and 
dressing.*  These  good  fathers  wei-e  not  of  that  school 
which  liolds  that  this  life,  God's  gift,  is  to  be  left  »m- 
comely  because  the  next  is  to  be  sublime. 

It  is  admitted  that  tho  Indians  at  first  regai-ded  the 
mass  rather  as  a  religious  ceremony  which  was  new  to 
them  than  for  what,  as  RemesAL  says,  "that  most 
divine  sacrifice  in  itself  is."t  But  it  must  have  had  its 
attractions  ;  and  the  active,  kindly  teaching  of  Broth- 

,  *  "...  .da  lo  que  lea  eneenavan  cle  cosas  maiiuales,  como  labarse, y 
VBBtirfie,  y  otras  cosas." — Rbmesal,  Hist,  de,  Chia-fa  y  Gwalemala,  lib. 
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cr  Bartholomew  and  Brother  Pedro  about  things  the 
Indiana  could  undei'stand  must  have  given  weight  and 
influence  to  their  words  in  all  mattei's.  The  town  he- 
gaii  to  grow,  one  Indian  family  attracting  anotlier,  un- 
til, at  last,  a  hundred  families  were  collected  together. 

This  strangQ  experiment  of  forming  a  pueblo  was 
not  likely  to  go  unnoticed  long,  and  accordingly  the 
inhabitants  of  Eabinal  fountl  their  neighbors  of  Cohan 
Stealing  in  to  see  this  new  mode  of  life.  It  seems 
that  their  impressions  of  it  were  favorable,  for  Luis 
Cancer  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Las  Casaa  to  aid  in 
founding  the  town,  took  occasion  now  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Cohan,  and,  finding  himself  well  received,  and 
that  the  Indians  there  listened  with  pleasure  to  what 
he  told  them  of  the  CJiristian  faith,  returned  to  Eabinal 
more  contented,  it  is  said,  than  if  he  had  discovered 
very  rich  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold.  His  joy  was 
shared  by  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  they  all 
commenced  witli  great  vigor  studying  the  langnage  o£ 
Coban,  Each  success  was  with  these  brave  monks  a 
step  gained  for  continued  exertion. 

The  little  town  of  Eabinal,  which  consisted  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  having  now  been  put  into  some 
kind  of  Older,  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angulo  resolved 
to  return  to  Guatemala,  for  the  pui-pose  of  concerting 
measures  with  the  bishop  for  the  further  spread  of  the 
faith  in  those  parts.  Las  Casas  bethought  him  of  tak- 
ing back  with  them  their  principal  convert,  the  Cacique 
Don  Juan.  It  was  not  found  difficult  to  induce  the 
cacique  to  accompany  the  fathers,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  persuade  him  to  reduce  his  retinue,  which  he  would 
have  made  very  large,  as  they  fp,ared  that  any  injury 
or  affront  wliich  any  Indian  in  the  chief's  train  might 
meet  with  would  bring  down  a  torrent  of  troulsle  and 
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I  upon  themselves,  and  they  thought  that, 
the  smaller  the  number  of  Indians,  the  less  chance 
there  would  be  of  any  thing  untoward  happening  "be- 
tween them  and  the  Spaniai-ds  of  Santiago.  Finally, 
the  fathers  and  the  Caciciae  Don  Juan,  with  a  moder- 
ate number  of  attendants,  set  oiF  on  theiv  journey,  leav- 
ing Luis  Cancer  in  charge  of  the  Christianized  town 
ofEabinal. 

Las  Casas  had  given  due  notice  to  his  friends  at 
Santiago  of  his  intended  return,  and  also  of  what  nota- 
ble company  was  coming  with  him.  Rodiigo  de  La- 
drada,  the  only  monk  left  in  the  convent  of  tlie  Do- 
minicans at  Santiago,  did  the  best  he  could  to  prepare 
their  poor  house  for  the  reception  of  the  chief  and  his 
i-etinue,  by  adding  huts  to  it  and  collecting  maize. 

It  was  with  more  delight,  and  certainly  with  more 
reason  for  being  delighted  than  many  a  Roman  con- 
queror has  had  on  the  day  of  his  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
that  Las  C^^aa  and  hia  brother  monk  brought  the  Ca- 
cique Don  Juan  to  their  humble  monastery.  The  mo- 
ment they  had  arrived,  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  hur- 
ried forth  to  welcome  the  good  fathei's,  and  also  to  sa- 
lute the  Indian  chief.  As  the  bishop  knew  the  lan- 
guage very  well,  ho  was  able  to  conduct  tlie  reception 
with  all  fitting  courtesy,  and  also  to  discourse  with 
the  new  convert  about  religious  mattei's,  upon  which 
the  bishop  found  him  well  informed. 

The  bishop,  being  much  pleased  at  this  interview, 
felt  sure  the  governor  would  be  no  less  so ;  and  he 
sent  a  message,  begging  his  lordship  (Alvarado  had  re- 
turned from  Spain)  to  come  and  join  them.  The  gov- 
ernor came  forthwith.  Now  Alvarado,  though  a  fierce 
and  a^^ei  personage,  knew  (which  seems  to  have  been 
a  gift  of  former  days)  when  he  saw  a  man.     Believing 
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stili  in  aristocracies,  there  are  some  modem  people 
wlio  seem  to  have  lost  the  powci-  of  discerning  the 
real  aristocrat. 

When,  however,  the  bold  adelantado  met  the  ca- 
cique, the  Indian  chieftain's  air  and  manner,  his  re- 
pose, the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his  countenance,  his 
severe  look  and  weighty  speech,  won  so  instantaneous- 
ly upon  the  Spaniard,  that,  having  nothing  else  at 
hand,  he  took  off  his  own  plumed  hat  and  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  cacique.  The  soldiers  who  stood 
around  wondered  and  murmured  at  the  strange  faet 
that  a  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Emperor  should  take 
his  own  hat  off,  and  put  it,  as  they  said,  on  a  dog  of 
an  Indian.  But  Alvarado  was  not  a  man  to  care  for 
their  murmurs,  and  so,  on  some  ensuing  day,  far  from 
showing  less  favor  to  the  grave  cacique,  he  placed  the 
Indian  between  himself  and  the  hishop,  and  they  tra- 
versed the  town  together,  the  governor  having  pre- 
viously ordered  the  merchants  to  display  their  goods 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  bishop  having  told 
them  that,  if  the  cacique  should  seem  to  take  a  fancy 
to  any  tiling,  they  should  offei'  it  to  him,  and  he,  the 
bishop,  would  be  answerable  for  the  payment  But 
those  whom  we  call  savages,  and  people  of  the  highest 
breeding  in  civilized  life,  alike  pride  themselves  upon 
the  coolness  and  composure  with  which  they  regard 
any  new  thing  that  may  be  offered  for  their  wonder  or 
their  admiration.  The  cacique  walked  through  the 
tents  of  the  Guatemalan  merchants  with  such  gravity 
and  apparent  indifference  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  goods 
he  saw  were  no  novelty  to  him—- "as  if,  indeed,  he 
had  been  born  in  Milan."  Finding  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  admire  any  thing  particularly,  the  governor 
and  the  bishop  changed  their  tactics,  and  began  to 
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i  articles  of  value  upon  Iiim ;  but  lie  would  not 
3  any  of  them.  At  last  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
an  image  of  "Our  Lady,"  and  condescended  to  ask 
what  tliat  was.  The  bishop  informed  him ;  when  the 
Indian  remarked  that  the  bishop's  words  agreed  with 
what  \h&padree  had  told  him.  The  bishop  then  oi^ 
dered  the  image  to  be  taken  down,  and  begged  the  ca- 
ciciue  to  accept  it.  The  eacique  seemed  pleased  witli 
this,  and  received  the  image  on  liia  knees.  He  then 
delivered  it  to  one  of  his  principal  attendants,  ordering 
him  to  carry  it  with  much  veneration.  The  chieftain's 
suite,  not  so  dignified  and  self-i-estrained  as  their  mas- 
ter, were  pleased  at  receiving  little  presents ;  and,  after 
a  short  stay  at  Santiago,  they  all  returned  into  their 
own  country,  accompanied  hj  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada, 
who  were  anxious  to  continue  the  good  work  they  had 
begun,  and,  if  possible,  to  go  together  into  the  territory 
of  Coban.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  they 
found  the  people  of  that  country  very  ready  to  receive 
them.  They  found,  also,  that  it  was  well  governed, 
and  that  the  sacrifices  were  less  offensive  tlian  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Indies.* 

Las  Casas  and  his  companions  were  not  left  long  to 
investigate  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they  were  re- 
called by  their  brethren  at  Santiago,  who  told  them 
"  that  ctirtain  good  thoughts  had  occurred  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Guatemala,  who  wished  to  communicate  them  to 
Brother  Baiiholomew  and  his  companions,"  They 
accordingly  returned  to  Santiago  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1539. 

"When  they  were  all  met  together  in  junta,  they 

*  "  HaJlando  bus  ropiiblicaE  de  maa  concicrlo  y  do  mcjoros  Icyes,  y 
la  gente  inaa  religiosa  y  de  iiienoB  abominables  sacrificios  que  avia  en  to- 
(las  laB  Iiidias."— Remeeji,, ffisi.  de  C'hiapa  y  Giialcm.^lih.  iii.,  cap  18. 
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found  that  the  "business  upon  wliicli  the  bishop  wished 
to  confer  with  them  was  the  paucity  of  ecclesiastics  in 
that  diocese,  to  remedy  which  defect  he  stated  his  in- 
tention of  sending  to  Spain.  He  mentioned  also  that 
for  tliis  purpose  he  had  collected  some  money,  and 
was  ready  to  apply  some  more  which  he  had  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  at  Seville.  His  present  difficulty 
was  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to  whom  he  might  in- 
trust this  business,  and  he  "begged  the  assembled 
churchmen  to  help  him  to  decide  that  point.  Thero 
was  also  a  chapter  of  their  order  about  to  be  held  at 
Mexico,  and  the  clergy  of  Guatemala  must  be  repre- 
sented there.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  Las  Casas  and 
Ladrada  should  go  to  Spain,  and  that  Luis  Cancer  and 
Pedro  de  Angulo  should  attend  the  chapter  at  Mexico, 
They  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  upon  their  journey. 
Tiie  two  monks  who  were  to  attend  the  chapter  took 
the  road  by  the  sea^shore,  which  passed  through  Soco- 
nusco.  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada  went  by  Rabinal  and 
Cohan,  an  arduous  under-taking,  but  one  which  they 
tliought  necessary  in  order  to  reassure  their  friendly 
Indians,  who  would  otherwise  be  dismayed  by  their 
absence.  And,  in  truth,  the  Cacique  Don  Juan  was 
greatly  disheartened  when  Las  Casas  andLadrada  came 
into  his  country,  and  told  Irim  that  they  were  going  to 
Sp^n.  He  feai-ed  that  the  surrounding  tribes,  many 
of  whom  were  displeased  with  him  for  becoming  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  would  now,  in  the  absence  of  his 
protectors,  the  monks,  no  longer  hesitate  to  make  war 
upon  him.  They  consoled  him  with  the  promise  of  a 
quick  return,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  the  bounds 
of  his  own  country,  furnishing  them  with  an  escort  who 
were  to  see  them  safe  as  far  as  Chiapa.* 

*  That  the  cacique  remained  true  to  tlii;  i'uitli,  anJ  was  zciiloui  in 
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Thus  the  Dominican  nionasfeiy  at  Guatemala  was 
again  left  desolate.  Certainly  this  monkish  fraternity 
was  no  pedantic  institution,  ■vvhicli  could  not  conform 
itself  to  the  wants  and  the  necessities  of  the  people 
among  ■whom  its  lot  was  cast,  A  faithful  layman 
took  charge  of  the  convent,  probably  with  such  ordei's 
as  had  been  given  many  years  ago,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, by  Betanzos,  to  open  the  convent  church  to  any 
one  who  wished  to  pray  there ;  and  this  lay  friend  of 
tlie  monastery  employed  his  leisure,  somewhat  as  the 
other  laymen  had  done,  in  preparing  imburnt  bricks 
for  the  future  building  materials  of  the  monastery. 

The  four  monks  reached  Mexico  safely,  and  were 
very  kindly  received  by  Domingo  de  Betanzos.  A 
chapter  of  the  Dominicans  was  held  on  the  24th 
day  of  August,  1539 ;   and,  though  the  demand  for 

the  cause  of  t!io  monks,  may  bo  aeon,  from  a  transaction  which  took 
place  inajij  years  afterward — in  the  jcar  I5&5. 

"SabJda,  pues,  la  cruel  barbariclad  de  Iob  !dolatraB  en  toda  aquella 
Tierra,  el  Indio  Don  Juan  Caziquo,  Govcrnador  de  la  Vera- Paz,  torao 
tan  poc  au  quenta  la  venganija  de  la  Muerte  de  Ics  Religiosos,  que  con 
laQ  companias  de  sus  Indios,  acaudQIandolos  el  on  Fersona,  en:ipe?^6  a 
guerrcar  cTudamentc  a.  los  Acalanes,  y  Lacandones,  dandolea  Batallas 
en  los  Montes.  y  haziendoles  Eatradas  hasta  eus  propios  Pueblos  de  la 
PrOTincia  de  Acalan,  y  &.  los  de  Puchutla,  y  Lacandon,  niatando  a  mu- 
chosde  eltoE,y  talandoles  sua  Seinbrados,  y  Milpoiias,  {Milpena,  from 
mil-pa,  arable  land.) 

"  Y  dezia  puhlkamente  a  todos,  y  en  especial  b  los  Padres  del  Con- 
vento  lie  Santo  Domingo  de  Coban  ;  Que  no  descajisaria  su  Cora^jon, 
ni  tendria  sossiego  alguna,  hasta  que  acabasse  do  ralz  con  todos  los 
Acalanes,  y  Lacandones,  en  satisfacion.  y  vengan^a  de  la  Muerte,  que 
avian  dado  al  Padre  Prior  Fray  Domingo  de  Vico,  y  al  Padre  Fray 
Andres  Lopei,  su  CompaBero :  Tan  eiccBsivo  era  el  amor,  que  al 
Padre  Prior  tenia  ;  y  tal  el  dolor,  que  labrd  en  su  sentimiento  la  ala- 
Tosi  Muerte  que  a  los  doa  dieron  aquelloa  Barbaros  !" — Jujn  be  Vil- 
LiiouTrBBBE  Soto-Mavob,  Historia  de  la  Conqjiista  de  la  Promncia  de 
el  Itza.,  lib.  i,,  cap.  10. 

I  assume  that  the  Cacique  Don  Juan  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  teit.     It  might  Jiavc  been  hia  successor. 

Vol.  III.— P 
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Cliristian  instruction  was  veiy  urgent  in  Mexico,  the 
chapter,  having  been  inform^  of  the  pioceedings  m 
Guatemala  and  "the  Land  ofWar,"  dcteiniined  tlivt 
four  monks  and  two  novices  should  be  ^p]JOI!lled  to 
go  to  Guatemala ;  that  Pedro  do  Angulo  ^lionld  be 
named  as  vicar  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Guate- 


mala, and  that  Las  Casas,  with  Ladrada  and  Luis 
Cancer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Spain.  Las  Casas 
and  his  companions  accordingly  pursued  their  way  to 
the  mother  country. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  activity  of  Brother 
Bartholomew  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  Spanish  court, 
for  there  are  a  number  of  royal  orders  and  letters  about 
tiiis  period  all  bearing  upon  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tuzulutlan.     There  is  an  order  sanction- 
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ing  the  promise  which  hacT  been  made  oix  the  Emper- 
or's part,  that  no  lay  Spaniard  should  enter  that  pi'ov- 
inee  within  five  years,  unless  witli  the  permission  of 
the  Dominican  monks.  There  ai^e  letters,  addressed, 
by  command  of  the  Emperor,  to  each  of  the  principal 
caciques  of  "the  Land  of  War"  who  had  favored  the 
Dominicans,  in  which  letters  Charles  thanks  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  charges  them  to  continue  in 
t!ie  same  course.*  There  are  orders  to  the  Governor 
of  Guatemala  to  favor  these  caciques  in  their  endeav- 
oi-s  to  help  the  Dominican  monks,,  and  instructions  to 
the  Governor  of  Mexico  to  allow  Indians  to  be  taken 
from  that  province  hy  the  Dominican  monks,  if  they 
should  find  such  Indians  nseful  in  their  entry  into 
Tuaulutlan.  Music,  the  means  by  which  Las  Oasas 
and  liis  friends  had  accomplished  so  much  good,  was 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  Emperor  commands  the  head 
of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Spain  to  allow  some  of 
the  Indians  who  could  play  and  sing  church  music 
in  the  monasteries  of  that  ordei'l'  to  be  taken  by  Las 
Casas  into  the  province  of  Tuaulutlan.  And,  finally, 
there  is  a  general  order  to  tlie  authorities  in  America 
to  punish  those  who  should  transgress  the  provisions 

'  The  letter  of  Che  Emperor  (o  ono  ol  tho  cacinuefi  commences  thus ; 
"El  Rev. — Don  Jorge,  Principal  del  Pueblo  de  Tegpanalitan,  que  es 
en  k  Provincia  de  Guatemala,.  Pot  lelacion  de  ftay  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas  o  sido  informailo,  que  aveys  travajado  en  paciticar,  j  traer  do 
paz,  loE  notutales  de  las  Provincias  de  Ta<;ulut1an,  que  estavao  de 
guerra,  y  el  favor  y  ayuda  que  para  ello  aveja  dado  al  dicho  fray  Bar- 
tolome de  las  Casaa,  j  fcay  Pedro  de  Angulo,  y  k  los  otroa  Reiigioaos 

qae  en  ello  han  entendido Oct.  17, 1640." — Reuesal,  ffisi. 

ie  Ckiapa  y  Gua^eaudu,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  31. 

t  "AigunoB  IndioB  que  supiesaen  taiier  miniatriles  altos,  e  chirimjas, 
£  Baeabuehea,  e  fiautaa,  e  algunoB  cantorcs  de  los  que  ay  en  los  Monaa- 
terioB  do  vuestra  'Oiilcn." — Rehesal,  Hist,  de  CMapa  y  Guatemala, 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  21, 
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which  had  been  made  in  favoc  of  Las  Cassis  and  his 
Dominicans. 

We  learn  from  one  of  these  lettere  ivho  were  the 
chiefs  that  favored  the  introduction  of  Ciiristianify, 
and  the  names  of  their  provinces,  which  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history,  and  perhaps  to  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  Centi-al  Amei-ica.  Tliey  were  Don  Juan,  gov- 
ernor (so  he  is  called)  of  the  town  of  Atitlan,  Don 
Jorge,  principal  of  the  town  of  Tecpanatitan,  Don 
Miguel,  principal  of  the  town  of  Ziaicaatenango,  and 
Don  Gaspar,  principal  of  the  town  of  Tequizistkn. 

The  buainesa  of  Las  Casas  at  court  was  finished, 
and  the  monks,  for  whose  snstenancc  the  good  Bishop 
of  Guatemala  had  provided,  were  ready  to  leave  Spain, 
when  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  de- 
tained Las  Casas,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  at  cer- 
tain councils  which  were  about  to  be  held  concerning 
the  government  of  the  Indies.  This  is  the  second 
time  within  a  short  period  that  we  have  seen  the  au- 
thorities in  Spain  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
local  knowledge  and  experience  of  eminent  persons 
who  had  lived  in  the  Indies, 

The  monks  chosen  to  aid  in  lie  conversion  of  Gruar 
temala  consisted  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  The 
Dominicans  were  detained  in  Spain,  as  Las  Casas  was 
their  vicar-general.  But  the  Franciscans  wei^e  sent 
on,  and  with  them  went  Luis  Cancer,  carrying  all  the 
letters  and  royal  orders  i-elating  to  the  province  of  Tu- 
znlutlan,  still  called  "  the  Land  of  War,"  hut  which 
now  deserved  that  name  less  tlian  any  part  of  the  In- 
dies. Before  sailing,  a  very  solemn  proclamation  was 
made  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  of  tliat 
royal  order  which  sternly  forbade  the  entrance  for  the 
present  of  any  lay  Spaniards  into  the  favored  province 
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of  Tazalutlaii.  This  was  a  precaution  adopted  'by 
Laa  Casas,  who  well  knew  that  the  provincial  goyem- 
ors,  though  they  kissed  the  royal  orders  very  dutlMly, 
and  were  wont  to  put  them,  after  the  Eastern  fashion, 
upon  their  heads,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect, 
were  extremely  dexterous  in  disobeying  them,  on  the 
pretext  that  hia  majesty  had  heen  misinfoimed,  or  had 
been  infoi-med  in  a  left-hand  manner  {siniestrament^. 
Iiaa  Casas,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  this  royal  order  in  Spain,  where  its  valid- 
ity could  not  be  denied. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

DISCOVEEY    lO    THE    NORTH    OF    MEXICO. DEATH    OF   AIi- 

VABADO. BAKTHQTJAKE    AT    GUATEMALA, GUATEMALA. 

GOVEKKED  BY   AN  AUDIENCIA. 

THE  history  of  Guatemala  is  not  bo  poor  and  infei-- 
tile  as  to  be  included  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  monks  of  its  only  monasteiy,  deeply 
interesting  as  those  proceedings  are.  The  conversion 
of  tlie  natives  of  Tuznlutlan  did  not  prohably  excite 
mucJi  attention  among  the  inliabitants  of  Santiago  aftr 
er  their  first  astonishment  at  the  aaccessful  begimiing 
of  that  conversion,  and  when  their  mocking  laughter 
was  no  longer  applicable.  Not  that  we  must  ima^ne 
them  to  have  been  silenced.  A  prophet  of  ill,  having 
ail  time  before  him,  and  most  human  affairs  admitting 
offrequent  reverses,  holds  a  secure  position;  and,  when 
conti-overfed  by  facts  as  to  the  present  time,  lias  only, 
with  an  air  of  increased  wisdom  corresponding  with  the 
increased  distance  of  his  foresight,  to  prophesy  lai^er 
evils  at  more  advanced  periods.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  men  who  had  laughed  at  or  proph- 
esied against  Las  Casas  had  enough  to  occupy  their 
attention  in  their  own  affairs,  for  the  infant  colony  at 
Gfnatemala  had  been  any  thing  but  flourishing.  The 
toivn  of  Santiago  was  torn  by  tliose  small  yet  vexa- 
tious disputes  which  infest  a  colony,  and  these  colo- 
nies in  America  labored  undei-  the  additional  difficulty 
arising  from  their  inhabitants  being,  for  tite  most  part, 
a  community  of  conquerors.     Every  private  soldier 
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had  become  a  person  of  some  importance ;  and,  con- 
templating the  gi-eat  achievements  that  he  had  taken 
part  in,  each  one,  it  is  said,  thought  that  he  alone  had 
gained  New  Spain  for  the  Emperor.*  Tims,  magni- 
fying his  own  merita  and  diminishing  those  of  others, 
every  Spanish  colonist  was  a  man  who  had  a  griev- 
ance. This  spirit  of  discontent  might  liave  been  con- 
trolled, and  frequently  was  so,  by  a  wise  and  just  gov- 
ernor; but  in  this  colony  of  Guatemala,  the  govemor, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  had  acted  with  so  little  cai-e  in  giv- 
ing encommidas,'\  that  even  he  himself  confessed,  on 
tlie  occasion  of  some  petition  on  the  subject  being  pre- 
sented to  the  town  council,  that  "he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  had  erred  much,  when  he  liad  divided  the 
lands  among  his  people,  on  wliich  account  he  admitted 
that  many  persons  had  a  just  grievance  to  complain 
of." 

Then  the  artisans  in  such  a  colony  were  a  most  dif- 
ficult body  to  deal  with,  as  fi-om  artisans  they  liad  been 
developed  with  more  than  tropical  rapidity  of  growth 
into  aristocrats.  Moreover,  where  wealth  iiad  been  so 
suddenly  and  largely  acquired,  gaming,  a  favorite  vice 
among  the  Spaniai-ds,  was  sure  to  flourish  largely.  In 
such  a  community  almost  every  tlung  was  fluent, 
nothing  consoHdated.  Tiie  following  fact  strikingly 
exemplifies  this  want  of  fixity.  Men  who  have  been 
habituated  to  power,  or  even  who  have  once  enjoyed 
it,  seldom  like  any  other  but  an  official  life ;  but  in 
Guatemala  regidores  wa-e  seen  to  lay  down  their  of- 

*  "  Ca3a  lino  antcndia  que  el  solo  gano  al  Rey  la  Nneva  Espatla." 
— Remesil,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4. 

t  "  Que  a  el  le  conslava  eei  assi  lo  que  la  peticion  dezia,  y  que  el  ea 
avia  engnilado  y  enado  macho  quando  repardti  la.  ticrra,  por  lo  qual 
justamento  muchos  estavan  agraviadoa."— Rehesal,  Hiil.  tie  Chiajia 
y  Gvatimala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1. 
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fices  that  tliey  might  be  free  to  go  where  they  listed. 
The  governor  himself  afforded  an  example  of  restless 
enterprise,  which  no  doubt  was  readily  followed. 

The  Indians  suffered  much  from  every  thing  which 
tended  to  malce  the  colony  an  ill-ordered  state,  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  particular  dread  of  Alvarado's 
cmelty.  They  were  known  to  have  fled  in  lai-ge  num- 
bers on  the  mmor  of  his  coming  back  fi-om  any  of  his 
numerous  journeys,  when  they  doubtless  feared  that 
they  would  be  seized  upon  for  ship-building,  in  which 
kmd  of  work  they  suffered  greatly.  Las  Casas  says 
that  Alvaiado,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  large  bod- 
ies of  Indian  tioops,  permitted  cannibalism  in  his  camp, 
an  accusation  which  has  hardly  been  brought  against 
any  other  commander.  The  Bishop  of  Guatemala, 
an  intimate  and  aftectionate  friend  of  Alvarado's  (who, 
with  all  his  careless  atrocity,  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing about  him  which  attached  men),  informs  the  Em- 
peror, in  a  letter  hearing  date  the  20th  of  January, 
1539,  that  now  was  not  tlie  time  for  the  Indians  to 
pay  any  such  things  as  tithes,  for  what  they  gave  their 
mastci-s  was  as  much  as  they  could  pay.  "  They  are 
most  poor,"  he  says,  "having  only  a  httle  maize,  a 
grin  ding-stone,  a  pot  to  boil  in,  a  hammock,  and  a  lit- 
tle hut  of  straw,  with  four  posts,  which  every  day  is 
burnt  down.  They  need  not  one  protector  only,  hut 
a  thousand,  and  generally  we  ai'e  at  feud  with  the  gov- 
ernors."* 

*  "  No  CB  ticmpo  quo  dieimon  (loa  Inilios),  i  baata.  lo  que-dan  a  sua 
aiaos.  Son  probrisimos,  !  solo  tienen  iin  poco  de  Mahiz,  una  piedra 
para  moler,  una  olla  pSiia  cocer, !  un  petate  en  que  dormir,  i  una  casil- 
la  de  paja  is  4  paloa  que  caila  dia  ee  Ics  quema.  Neoes^n  no  im 
protctot  Euio  mil,  i  gcncralmcnto  tcnemoH  cDmpeteucias  con  les  Goveiv 
nndorcB." — Ai  Emperadoh,  EnscopuB  Guatemalensis,  Santiago  de 
Gnaiemala,  SO  Enero,  1539.     Colcccion  de  MuiJoz,  MS.,  torn,  lixii. 
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As  to  Alvarado,  it  can  hardly  so  well  te  said  that 
lie  governed  as  tliat  he  came  and  devMtated  and  dis- 
tributed, so  much  was  he  absent,  and  absent  not  for 
the  good  of  his  colony,  but  for  the  promotion  of  hia 
own  interests.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Peru 
how  he  went  thither  when  the  riches  of  that  country 
were  noised  abroad,  and  what  a  poor  ending  his  expe- 
dition there  had.  Tiiis  was  not  the  only  enterprise 
he  undertook  in  provinces  remote  from  his  own  gov- 
ernment. In  his  first  visit  to  Spain  he  had  gained 
some  favor  by  promising  the  Spanish  court — a  prom- 
ise he  had  since  renewed — to  make  expeditions  in  the 
South  Sea  in  order  to  search  for  spice  isiande,  and  for 
that  pui-pose  had  constructed  a  fleet  consisting  often  or 
twelve  great  ships,  a  galley,  and  several  row-boats  with 
lateen  saiia,  without  doubt  at  great  cost  of  Indian  life. 

Now  it  happened  that,  while  Las  Casas  was  in 
Spain,  the  question  of  discovery  northward  was  much 
considered  at  Mexico.  In  the  year  1538  a  certain 
Franciscan  monk,  Mai'cos  of  Nice,  had  penetrated  into 
the  country  north  of  Culhuacan,  and  had  anived  at 
Sybola.  He  returned,  giving  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Sybola,  and  saying  how,  the  farther 
you  went  northward  (i.  e.,  toward  tlie  country  now 
known  as  the  gold  regions  of  California),  the  more  peo- 
pled the  country  was,  and  more  lich  with  gold  and  tur- 
quoises. An  expedition  was  accordingly  sent  in  the 
direction  that  he  indicated,  but  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.* Mendoza,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  Cortez, 
had  concerted  measures  to  make  this  discovery  and 
conquest  for  themselves,  but  they  could  not  agree. 
The  marquis  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  Spain,  and  the 

*  See  Voyage  dc  Cibola,  par  Pedro  db  Castabsda  de  Niheea. 
Tkhnacx-Compans,  Voi/agis. 
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viceroy  sent  foi  Alvaiado,  intendmg  to  make  use  of 
iiim  ind  Ins  ships  ioi  tlu-j  expfdition  noithwud  Al- 
\aiido,  m  the  tiu<     unit  tf  m  idientuiei,  leidy  to  g 


northwai'd,  or  sonthwird  oi  iny  TvliPie  (in  truth,  Pie 
had  already  had  the  CilLfoinian  proji  ct  m  his  mind),* 
*  "  El  Virrey  cmbio  por  el  Adelentado  don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  que 
andava  per  el  mar  del  Sm  con  una  llota  ds  diez  o  doze  navioa  grandea, 
una  galBra,  y  otras  fiiBlas  da  rerao,  con  Intonto  do  jr  a  deecubrir  las 
lelasde  laEspecena,  como  avia  prometidoal  Emperaclor  por  doa  vezcs, 
6  la  punta  da  Vallenas,  qua  otros  llaraon  Califomias, 
con  6L"^11ehe8AL.  Hist,  dc  Chiapa  y  Guatemiila,,  liii 
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accepted  the  viceroy's  invitation,  and  came  to  tenns 
with  him  on  tlie  subject  of  this  enterprise  In  this 
manner,  the  discovery  not  only  of  California,  bat  of  its 
mineral  ricJies,  would  probably  have  been  made  by  AI- 
varado,  if  he  had  lived  to  make  any  discovery  at  all. 
On  his  return,  however,  from  Mexico  to  !iis  fleet,  as  he 
passed  through  the  province  of  Xalisco,  he  found  some 
Indian  towns  in  revolt,  and  he  went  to  assist  the  Span- 
ish commander  of  that  district  to  make  war  against  the 
rebels.  It  was  at  a  place  called  Eaatlan  that  he  found 
this  commander,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  attack 
of  a  rocky  fortress  to  which  the  Indians  had  retired. 
Tlie  enemy  fought  so  well  that  the  Spanish  forces  were 
compelled  to  fly.  The  mountain  which  the  Spaniards 
had  ascended  to  make  the  attack  was  very  precipitous, 
and  some  of  the  horses,  being  miable  to  maintain  their 
footing,  fell  sheer  down  the  precipices.  Among  them 
came  one  directly  in  the  line  of  pathway  that  Alvarado 
was  ascending.  The  adelantado  saw  the  danger,  and 
promptly  disraonnted.  By  so  doing  he  avoided  the 
falling  animal,  but  not  so  a  large  piece  of  rock  which 
the  horse,  in  its  descent,  had  sti-ucb  against  and  dis- 
lodged. This  mass  came  bounding  down  the  mount- 
ain, struck  Alvarado,  and  carried  him  along  with  it, 
breaking  his  bones,  it  is  said,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
horse-mill.  His  men  took  him  up,  and  canled  him  to 
the  eity  of  Guadalaxara,  twenty-one  leagues  distant. 
His  present  danger  and  his  sufferings  brought  his  sins 
vividly  before  him  during  the  joturncy.  On  his  ani- 
val  at  the  town  he  made  his  confession ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  wept  over  his  many  errors,  cruelties,  and  acts 
of  injustice,  praying  pardon  of  God  in  respect  of  all 
that  he  had  done  ;  for,  as  the  chronicler  innocently  or 
ironically  adds,  the  injured  persons  were  de.id  and  ab- 
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sent  {por  ser  muertos  y  ausentes  los  ofendidos).  The 
tem^ncSer  of  Alvarado's  short  time  on  earth  waa  filled 
with  lamentations.  One  day,  when  he  was  uttering 
more  sighs  and  groans  than  usual,  a  friend  who  was 
standing  near  made  this  inquiiy,  "  What  part  is  it 
which  your  lordship  suffers  most  from  ?"  and  ho  an- 
swered "El  alma"  (the  soul).  Shortly  aftei-ward,  hav- 
ing receiTed  the  sacraments,  he  died.  His  death  took 
pla«e  in  July,  1541. 

Las  Caaas  hopes  that  Alvarado's  unfortunate  end 
may  he  the  punishment  which  God  intended  for  him, 
and  that  there  may  "be  some  hope  for  his  soul.  That 
his  remorse  was  genuine  may  he  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  When  dying,  heing  too  much 
exhausted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  will,  he  gave 
general  testamentary  instractions  for  his  hrotber  and 
the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  to  discharge  those  obliga- 
tions which  might  he  due  from  him,  and  which  might 
be  a  burden  upon  his  conscience,  mentioning  that  he 
had  talked  with  the  said  bishop  many  times  upon  the 
subject.  The  bishop  did  arrange  the  will,  having  re- 
ceived full  powers  from  his  co-executor,  Juan  <Ie  Al- 
varado. Tlie  tenor  of  the  instrument  is  most  extraor- 
dinary :  it  lays  open  with  a  fearless  hand  the  misdo- 
ings of  the  adelantado,  and  is  more  like  a  record  of 
confession  and  absolution  than  a  testamentary  paper. 

The  first  elanse  states  that  Alvarado  left,  in  the  val- 
ley close  to  the  town  of  Guatemala,  an  estate  with 
many  mari'ied  slaves  upon  it,  who,  the  bishop  declares, 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  made  slaves  with  a  safe  con- 
science ;  "  for"  (these  are  the  exact  words  of  the  will), 
"  in  the  first  years  of  the  peopling  of  the  said  estate, 
the  said  adelantado  called  together-  the  principal  lords 
of  the  rest  of  the  towns  which  he  held  in  encowienda. 
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and  made  to  them  a  certain  diacoui'se,  and  required 
each  lord  of  each  town  to  give  him  so  many  families, 
with  the  heads  of  the  families,  that  they  might  be 
brought  together  and  settled  on  tlie  said  estate.  These 
Indian  chiefs,  as  they  held  him  for  their  lord,  and  as 
he  had  conquered  them,  gave  him  these  families,  ac- 
cording to  his  reque&t.  He  branded  the  greater  part 
of  them  for  slaves  without  any  previous  examination. 
And  for  the  discharge  of  the  conscience  of  the  saidade- 
lantado,  conformably  to  that  which  had  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject  in  discourse,  and  to  that  which  I 
knew  to  be  his  wish,  I  declare  that  he  left  as  freemen 
all  the  Indian  slaves  which  ai'e  on  the  said  estate,  and 
also  their  wives  and  children."* 

The  bishop  then  proceeds  to  ci-eate  this  estate  into 
an  encoTnienda,  the  rents  and  profits  arising  from 
which  ho  devotes  to  founding  two  cliaplaincies,  the 
chaplains  being  obliged  to  say  certain  masses  for  the 
souls  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Beatrice  de  la  Caeva, 
his  wife. 

If  there  should  be  any  surplus  after  this  cbai-ge,  it 
is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Guatemala,  and  to  provide  mar- 
riage portions  for  the  orphan  danght«rs  of  the  Con- 
querors. 

*  "  PorquE  en  loa  anos  primeros  de  la  pobiacion  tie  la  dicha  labran- 
^a,  el  dicho  Adelaiitado  llamo  &  ios  seKores  principales  do  los  demas 
puetloH  qna  el  dicho  Adelantado  tenia  en  encomieniJa,  e  les  Mio  ciorta 
plntica,  y  ies  pidio  S  cada  seSor  de  cada  pueblo  qua  le  diessen  tantos  casas 
con  sua  principales  para  las  ponec  e  juntar  en  la  dicha  labrani;a.  Los 
quales  como  le  tuviessen  por  acSor,  e  averlos  el  conquiBtado  bd  las  dieron 
S3si  coma  las  piilio.  Esse  herro  par  eEclavos  los  mas  dellos  sin 
der  otro  eiamen.  'E  para  doscaigo  de  la  condencia  del  dicho  Adelan- 
tado, y  conforme  a  lo  que  yo  con  el  tenia  comunicado  u  platicado,  y 
to  que  sabia  de  su  Toluntad,  digo :  que  dexa  por  libres  a  (odos  lea  Ir 
dios  esclavoa  qne  estan  en  la  dicha  labran9a  niilpa,  e  a  sus  mugeroa 
hijos." — Rssmsii,,  Hisl.  de  Cliiapa  y  Guniemaia,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 
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The  next  provision  of  the  will  declares  what  is  to 
Tjc  done  witli  respect  to  the  slaves  in  the  mines,  whom 
Alvarado  had  made  slaves  unjastly.  It  begins  thus : 
"Item:  forasmuch  as  the  said  adelantado  (may  lie 
be  in  glory!)  left  many  slaves  digging  gold  in  the 
mines,  which  was  a  great  charge  upon  his  soiil,  as  he 
had  demanded  them  from  the  Indians  whom  he  held 
in  enemnienda,  and  they  had  given  them  to  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
clause,  which  wrong  I  many  times  spoke  to  him  about, 
and  he  acknowledged  it,  but  because  he  had  many 
debts,  he  did  not  dare  to  do  that  which  was  suitable 
for  his  conscience'  sake.  And  the  said  adelantado  al- 
ways told  me  that  when  be  should  see  himself  free 
from  debt,  he  would  set  fi-co  these  slaves." 

Having  made  this  exordium,  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
deciai-e  that  the  said  slaves  shall  be  set  free  after  they 
have  earned  money  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
adelantado,  and  to  provide  something  for  the  portions 
of  Ms  natural  children.  Meanwhile  they  werc  to  be 
well  cared  for  and  well  instructed,  and  ultimately  were 
to  be  settled  upon  the  before-named  estate. 

Finally,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  will  stating  the 
great  conquests  in  which  Alvai'ado  bad  been  concerned 
in  the  Indies,  and  proceeding  to  say  that  he  is  much 
indebted*  to  the  natives ;  by  which,  as  I  read  tbe  pas- 
sage, is  meant  tliat  they  have  many  claims  upon  him 
for  the  terrible  injuries  done  to  them.  But  as  these 
claims  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  Alvarado's  con- 
science be  freed  in  that  respect,  as  the  next  best  thing, 
the  prelate  appoints  five  hundred  golden  j?esos  to  be 
sent  to  Castile  for  tlie  redemption  of  captives.     This 

*  "  En  ias  quales  eonquiatas  ea  muclio  en  cargo  a  los  naturales  6rA- 
las."— RBMKa*!,,  Hut.  lie  Chapa  y  Guatemala,  Uh.  iv,,  c,  9. 
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13  a  strange  way  of  providing  for  sucli  a  burden  of  the 
conscience.  At  least,  the  money  might  have  been 
spent  in  the  Indies.  But  ive  must  not  quarrel  with 
the  ways  men  have  of  showing  conscientiousness,  so 
that  there  he  any  shown  at  all. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  Alvarado 'a  will,  drawn 
up  by  the  bishop,  do  not  exactly  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  justice,  and  would  by  no  means  have  satis- 
fied Las  Casas,  who  was  always  averse  to  compro- 
mises. But  the  provisions  were  probably  veiy  dis- 
ci-ect,  and  were  such,  no  doubt,  as  the  temper  of  the 
times  could  bear.  The  will  is  a  fatal  piece  of  evidence 
against  Alvai-ado  ag  a  governor.  No  such  transactions, 
so  completely  violating  alHegality  as  well  as  natural 
justice,  were  ever  brought  homo  to  Cortez.  This  ev- 
idence completes  tlie  charge  that  has  been  steadily 
made  throughout  tliis  history  against  Alvarado,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  pernicious  adventurers 
concerned  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies.  His  earliest 
appearance  upon  the  page  of  history,  when  he  author- 
ized that  massacre  of  the  Mexican  lords  which  led  to 
tlie  first  gi-eat  upi-ising  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico,*  af- 
forded but  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  long  chant  of  woe 
which  this  man's  deeds  evoked  from  the  suffering  na- 
tives throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  New  World. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  com- 
mander waa  looked  upon  then  as  wo  look  upon  him 
now ;  but,  being  a  pious  man  (a  character  wliich  his- 
tory has  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  considera^ 
ble  cruelty),  and  also  a  tmthful  and  sincere  man,  there 
were  doubtless  many  good  persons  who  had  much  re- 
gard for  him.  Doming-o  de  Bctanaos  had  been  his 
confessor.  The  Bishop  of  Guatemala  not  only  ac- 
*  Soe  vol.  ii.,  book  «.,  cli,  vii.,  p,  350, 
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cepted  the  executorship,  but  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  affection  which  existed  between  Alvarado 
and  the  bishop  in  a  clause  of  that  prelate's  own  will, 
in  which  ho  says  how  he  loved  the  Adelantado  Don 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  much,  and  how  he,  on  his  part, 
seemed  to  love  the  bishop  much,  showing  this  love 
both  by  Ilia  words  and  by  liis  works  ;*  and  then  the 
bishop  proceeds  to  appoint  a  fund  for  saying  masses 
for  the  soul  of  Alvarado.  These  things  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  enable  us  somewhat  better  to  under- 
stand the  men  of  those  times,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  acted. 

The  news  of  Alvarado's  death  was  not  slow  in 
reaching  his  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  where,  as 
tlie  chronicler  remarks,  in  spite  of  the  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  "  bad  news  is  always  ti-ue  news"  {(pie  la 
mala  nueva  siempre  es  cierta),  the  inhabitants  did  not 
believe  the  intelligence  until  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
fonnal  dispatch  from  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Upon 
receiving  this  confirmation,  Alvarado's  wife.  Donna  Be- 
atrice de  la  Cueva,  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  frantic 
grief.  She  had  all  the  house,  inside  and  outside,  halls, 
comt;s,  kitchens,  mess-rooms,  stables,  and  ofBces, 
smeared  with  blaclc.  She  herself  retired  to  an  ob- 
scure apartment,  where  she  would  not  allow  a  ray  of 
light  to  enter.  She  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  for 
several  days.  She  would  not  listen  to  any  consola- 
tion. Nothing  wa^  to  be  heard  from  lier  but  sobs, 
cries,  and  groans  of  phrensied  agony.  Her  whole  eon- 
duct  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  senses. 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  who  had  returned  from  Mexico,  went 

*  "  Item  declaro,  que  al  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  yo  lo 
quise  mucho,  y  h1  assi  niismo  me  mostro  quererme  on  obxas  y  en  pala- 
bra3." — Remessl,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  it.,  cap.  10. 
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to  condole  with  Iier,  and,  in  spite  of  her  refusing  to  be 
consoled,  persisted  in  saying  what  he  could  to  comfort 
the  hereaved  woman,  and  to  sntdne  her  into  a  state  of 
resignation.  He  told  hei-  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  evils  ivith  which  God  chastised  men—great  evils 
and  small  evils.  It  was  a  great  evil  when  He  de- 
prived them  of  grace  in  this  life,  or  of  heaven  in  the 
life  to  come.  It  was  a  small  evil  when  he  deprived 
them  of  temporal  things,  such  as  estates,  children, 
wives,  or  hushands ;  whereupon  she  sprang  np  like  a 
viper  that  Iiad  been  trodden  upon  {como  una  vivora 
pisada),  and  exclaimed,  "G-et  out,  father,  and  come 
not  liither  to  me  with  these  sermons ;  peradventure, 
has  God  any  greater  evil  to  afflict  mo  with,  after  hav- 
ing deprived  me  of  my  lord  the  adelantado  ?"*  These 
words  were  afterward  much  remembered. 

No  i  withstanding  the  plenitude  of  her  soitow,  Bea^ 
trice  dp  la  Cueva  did  not  neglect  her  interests,  or  per- 
haps we  may  charitahly  say,  the  interests  which  had 
been  those  of  her  dead  husband.  The  chronicler  says, 
"  Her  ambition  exceeded  her  grief,  and  the  love  of  rule 
was  deeper  than  the  skirts  of  her  widow's  weeds,  or 
the  folds  of  her  .widow's  veil."t  The  viceroy,  in  his 
letter  communicating  the  death  of  Alvarado,  had  sug- 
gested that  Francisco  de  la  Cucva  should  be  appoints 
ed  governor  until  the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  But  Beatrice  desired  this  appointment  for 
herself,  and,  after  the  exequies  of  her  husband,  ■which 
lasted  nine  continuous  days,  were  ended,  she  invited 

"  "  Por  Ventura  tiena  Dios  mas  mal  que  Iiazcrrao,  dcspucs  Jo  aver- 
ine  quitado  al  Adelantado  mi  scuor !"— Remesal,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y 
Guatemala,  lib.  it.,  cap.  3. 

t  "Y  contoilos  estos  eitremos  cioedia  su  ambicion  fi  laa  Mgrimag, 
y  el  dessco  dc  mandar  la  falda  del  niongil  j  plieguea  de  la  toca." — 
Kkmesal,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Gaatemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3. 
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to  hei  house  the  bishop,  the  alcaldes,  and  the  regidora, 
and  urged  them  to  elect  her  aa  governor,  A  counci! 
was  held  on  the  9th  of  September,  1541,  and,  after 
much  discussion,*  she  was  chosen  as  Governadora — 
the  first  instance  of  a  woman  having  obtained  that  of- 
fice in  the  Indies.  She  named  as  lieutenant  governor 
her  brother,  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cueva.  In  the  pub- 
lic document  appointing  him,  she  signed  herself  "Don- 
na Beatrice  la  Sinventura"  (Dame  Beatrice,  the  Hap- 
less One),  and  the  words  la  Sinveniura  were  written 
over  the  others,  so  that  they  only  were  legible,  "  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  known  by  any  other  name."t 

Her  government  was  a  very  brief  one  indeed,  and  is 
only  signalized  by  an  extraordinary  calamity.  It  was 
mentioned,  when  recording  the  choice  made  of  a  site 
for  the  town  of  Santiago,  that,  smiling  and  fertile  aa 
tlie  country  looked,  a  more  treaclierous  position  could 
hardly  have  been  found.  While  the  Guatemalans 
were  celebrating  the  pompous  obsequies  of  the  defunct 
governor,  a  terrible  ti-opical  rain  commenced,  wliicli 
lasted  tlnee  days  and  three  nights ;  and  in  the  night 
succeeding  that  day  on  which  Don  Francisco  de  la 
Cueva  was  received  as  lieutenant  governor,  being  the 
11th  of  September,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
dreadful  earthq^uake  took  place.  Neither  was  it  an 
earthquake  alone  which,  on  this  eventful  night,  threat- 
ened the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Santiago.  From 
the  Volcan  del  Agua  proceeded  vast  torrents  of  water, 

*  One  of  the  alcaldes,  Gon^alo  O^z,  steadily  opposed  her  sppoint- 
ment.  The  secretary  has  teft  half  a  page  blank  to  record  the  objec- 
tions which  Ortiz  made ;  but,  as  will  bo  sbbh,  ajij  thing  that  was 
omitted  Ui  be  done  on  that  day  was  most  liliclj  to  remain  incomplete 
forever. 

t  RsMEasL  had  seen  the  document.     Sec  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Gualc- 
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which,  tinitmg  together,  Iiuvled  down  beiore  them  huge 
rocks  upon  the  devoted  city,  sweeping  away  whole 
h oases  into  the  adjacent  river.  The  unfortunate 
Danip  Bcifiice,  now  "hapless"  indeed,  lose  lii^tilj. 


TME  THREE   SBTES   OF 

GUATEMALA- 


ami,  tjllonel  "bj  her  tenifaed  women  who  ^;eie  some 
of  the  gieate=!t  ladies  in  the  phce,  qmtted  hei  apirt 
ment«,  -nhicli  weie  low,  ind  so  f  r  'iecure,  and  fled  to 
her  oratoiy,  a  lofty  buildmg  There  she  ascended  the 
altai,  and  clung  to  the  feet  of  '  i  Chiiit  which  served 
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for  tlie  altar-piece,"  uttering  the  teiiclei-est  words  of 
supplication.  But  soon  there  came  another  sliock  of 
earthquake :  the  tuilding  fell  asunder  into  pieces,  and 
turied  Donna  Beatrice  and  all  her  ladies  beneath  its 
ruins.     Thus  ended  her  brief  government  of  two  days. 

The  daughters  of  Alvaa:ado,  more  fortunate  than 
their  mother-in-law,  when,  at  the  first  alarm,  they 
sought  to  join  her,  were  earned  away  by  a  flood  of  wa- 
ter, which  bore  along  with  them  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  the  garden,  and  the  orange-trees  that  were  in  it, 
and  set  them  down  safely  at  a  distance  of  about  four 
bowshots  from  the  town.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  night  there 
were  some  stout-hearted  persons  who  did  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  did  what  they  could  to  succor  the 
feeble  and  the  suifeiing  among  their  fellow-eitizens. 
Urged  by  the  bishop,  the  greater  part  of  these  brave 
men  made  their  way  to  the  government  house,  which 
was  especially  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters,  being 
situated  at  the  end  of  tho  town  nearest  to  the  Yolcan  de 
Agua.  But,  when  they  had  reached  the  abode  of  the 
unfortunate  Dame  Beatrice,  a  brindled  cow,  maddened 
with  terror,  forbade  all  ingress,  making  i-epeated  charges 
upon  the  people,  who,  in  their  plirensicd  fear,  believed 
that  they  saw  in  the  air  the  phantasms  of  foul  demons. 

The  most  frightful  apparition  was  a  negro  of  gi-eat 
stature,  who  walked  upon  the  waters,  and  was  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  who  pitied  no  one,  and  assisted 
no  one,  however  much  he  was  implored.  The  imagi- 
native may  see  in  this  negro  the  Genius  of  Slavery ; 

*  "...  .]Iev61as  con  las  parcdos  del  huerto  de  ia  casa  e  con  los  na- 
raujos ;  e  camo  laa  toraii  el  hilo  dol  agua,  llevtilas  tien  quatro  tiros  de 
baUestafuera  de  !a  cibdad."— Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  hidms, 
lib.  xli.,  cap.  3,  p.  33. 
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the  cautions  and  prosaic  will  discern  some  maltreated 
Indian  or  negro  wbo  thonght  tliat  tiie  earthquake  and 
the  flood  had  come  at  last  to  revenge  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  his  race. 

The  real  terrors  of  the  night,  however,  were  great 
enough,  and,  when  the  morning  broke,  an  almost  un- 
paralleled scene  of  devastation  presented  itself.  The 
Volcan  del  Agua  was  quite  altered  in  form,  having  lost 
a  large  portion  of  its  summit.  Huge  stones  covered 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  trees  of  primseval 
forests  wei-e  in  the  streets.  The  lower  lands,  which 
had  been  so  fertile,  and  the  town  itself,  were  covei-ed 
many  feet  deep  with  mud.  But  these  were  not  the 
first  things  which  the  survivors  cared  to  notice.  The 
father  found  his  son  dead,  the  brother  hia  brother,  the 
husband  his  wife,  the  mother  her  child.  In  all,  the 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred 
persons ;  the  town  was,  in  parts,  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  will  show  the  influence  of  the  good  bishop  that 
he  contrived  to  persuade  the  people  to  buiy  Beatrice 
de  la  Cueva,  though  ail  attributed  the  earthc|_uake  to 
her  blasphemy,  and  thought  that  the  fate  of  Jezebel 
would  have  been  good  enough  for  her.  The  death  of 
the  Governadora  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
city  rendered  it  necessary  to  I'enew  the  government 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  lawyer  there,  Francisco 
de  la  Oueva  gave  up  his  delegated  authority,  which 
was  considered  to  be  canceled  by  the  death  of  Bea- 
trice. A  council  was  summoned  of  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  government  of  Guatemala.  Its 
sitting  was  short,  for  men  feared  that  the  building 
would  come  down  upon  them.  The  result  of  its  de- 
liberations was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  and 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva  should  be  nominated  as  joint 
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govei-nors.  Tlic  people,  teiTiiied  at  the  lafe  caitli- 
qiiake,  began  to  quit  the  city ;  hut  this  was  interdict- 
ed. Then  the  old  question  arose  respecting  a  cliange 
in  the  site  of  the  city.  It  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  site  should  he  changed.     Some  thought  that  it 


should  he  in  the  valley  of  Pctapa,  and  many  wore  of 
opinion  -that  it  should  be  in  that  of  Mixco ;  hut  so 
Tooted  were  tlio  majority  of  them  to  that  pai-ficular  lo- 
cality, and  SO  desirous  were  they  of  hcing  near  their 
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farms,  that,  afler  the  iirst  alai-m  had  worn  off,  they  did 
not  move  to  a  gi-eater  distance  than  a  league  or  half  a 
league  from  their  foiiner  position,  choosing  the  driest 
part  of  the  valley  to  the  northeast  of  the  old  town,* 
One  circumstance  that  helped  to  confirm  them  in  tlieir 
detemiination  was,  that  the  Indians  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  the  valley  of  Panchoy  with  provisions,  and 
to  render  personal  services,  and  that  it  might  he  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  come  to  another  spot.f  At  no  time 
were  the  personal  services  of  the  Indians  more  precious 
than  at  the  building  of  a  town,  for  all  tlie  hui'dens  feU 
upon  their  much-vexed  shoulder's.  Some  humanity 
was  shown  at  this  period  by  the  authorities  of  Guate- 
mala in  limiting  the  weight  that  any  Indian  wajs  to 
caiTy  to  two  arrdbas.% 

The  4fh  of  Decemhei',  1543,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  their  new  quarters. 
The  former  town  was  now  called  the  Oiudad  Yi&ja. 

*  According  to  Juahbos  (Hisi.  At  Gaaiemala,  torn,  ii.,  trat.  6,  cap,  4), 
a  government  engineer  arrived  moat  opportunely  at  this  junctaro,  and 
it  waB  by  his  advice,  and  conlraty  to  the  first  wishea  of  the  majority 
of  the  inliaMtanta,  that  the  second  site  of  the  town  waa  chosen.  I  do 
not  give  credit  to  this  statement,  notwithataniiing  its  being  supported 
by  many  probable  details ;  and  I  suspect  that  Antoneli's  report  had 
reference  to  some  other  occasion  on  which  a  change  of  site  naa  in 
discassion. 

The  investigation  of  the  earth's  sur&co  was  a  study  not  known  in 
those  times,  and  the  second  town  of  Guatemala  remained  to  be  a  mark 
for  earthquakes  for  a  hundred  years,  until,  after  tile  great  one  of  1773,  a 
new  spot  was  chosen,  at  a  distance  of  twenty -six  miles  from  the  old  ci^. 

t  " .  ,  .  .  y  estar  ya  los  Indios  de  la  tierra  acostumbrados  a  venir  en 
aqnella  parte,  con  ta  provision  y  servido,  y  fuera  muy  dificulloso  ile- 
varlos  a  otra  parte." — REHEsAt,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Gualemaia,  hb.  vii., 

t  An  arrola  is  twenty-fivo  pounds,  Castilian  measure.  In  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain  the  weight  slightly  varied.  Sec  ,Ios.  Gabcia  Ca- 
vALLEno,  Breve  Cotejo  y  Valance  de  Itis  pesos,  y  mciid&s  d^e  varias  na- 
Hoiies,  4c.     Madrid,  1731. 
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The  joint  government  of  the  bishop  and  of  Don 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva  did  not  suhsist  long,  being  su- 
perseded by  an  A.udiencia  appointed  in  the  ensuing 
year,  1542,  which  was  to  govern  both  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala,  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  its  seat  of 
government  on  the  confines  of  these  two  provinces,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  "Xce  Audiencia  de  los 
Conines."  The  president  named  was  Alonzo  de  Mal- 
donado,*  an  auditor  of  ttie  royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico, 
ah'eady  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  history  as 
having  signed,  when  governor,  the  agreement  with  Las 
Casas  and  the  Dominicans,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
spiritual  and  peaceful  concjnest  of  "  the  Land  of  Wai'" 
bad  been  accomplished. 

•  Behkai.  Diaz,  speaking  of  another  Maldunado,  describes  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guatemala  as  "Alonzo  Maldonado  the  Good."  '■  No  cb  csio 
el  Liconciado  Alonso  Maldonado  el  bueno,  que  fue  Govoinador  de  Gua- 
leinala."— Oap.  196. 
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TRIUKPH  OF  TOE  DOJnNICAKS  IN  GUATEMALA. "THE  LAND 

OF  wak"  is  called  "the  land  op  prace." — the  final 

LAB0K9  AND  DEATH  OE  DOMINGO  DE  BETANZOS. 

THE  liiatoiyof  Gnatemala  oscillates  curiously  be- 
tween Cliurcli  and  State.  Now,  amid  the  crowd 
of  wild  men  and  in  the  progress  of  strange  events,  a 
steel-clad  personage  stands  forth  pre-eminently,  mar- 
shaling the  order  of  battle ;  now  a  cowled  and  sandal- 
ed figure,  strong  only  in  its  liumlaleness,  ia  seen  to  pre- 
vail over  enemies  not  less  fierce,  and  to  exercise  a  sway 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  warrior  is  poor,  tran- 
sitory, and  Buperficial.  Something  of  this  Idnd  of  al- 
ternation is  visible  throughout  the  early  annals  of  the 
New  World,  but  its  character  is  more  distinctly  marked 
,  in  Guatemala  than  elsewhere.  Having  shown  what 
the  civil  government  of  Guatemala  had  finally  settled 
down  into,  our  narrative  returns  to  the  deserted  Do- 
minican monastery  in  that  city,  which  happily  was 
not  long  left  uninhabited  this  time,  as  Pedro  de  An- 
gulo  came  back  from  the  chapter  of  his  order,  which 
had  been  held  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1538,  bringing 
with  him  four  other  Dominican  monks,  two  of  whom 
afterward  became  very  celebrated  for  their  zeal,  name- 
ly, Father  Juan  de  Torres  and  Father  Matthias  de 
Paz.  Among  other  things  for  which  the  latter  is 
mach  praised  was  bis  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
rosary,  in  order  to  extirpate,  it  is  said,  the  supcrsti- 
VOL.  IIL— Q 
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tjons*  of  the  Indians,  Tlie  private  history  of  Fathei 
Matthias  is  ciirious.  He  had  fled  from  matrimony  to 
monastic  life ;  and  on  the  very  day,  it  is  said,  tliat  be 
was  to  have  been  married,  he  preferred  the  espousais 
of  the  Chnrch  to  those  other  espousals  "  which  the 
world  so  much  esteems  and  desires."! 

In  the  yeai*  1542,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
Luis  Cancer,  the  companion  of  Las  Casas,  returned  to 
his  monastery  at  Santiago,  or  probably  to  the  new 
monastery  in  the  new  town,  and  joined  his  brother, 
Pedi-o  de  Angulo,  bringing  with  hini  the  various  de- 
crees which  Las  Casas  liad  obtained  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  of  Tuzulutlan.  Father  Luis  had  also,  by 
dint  of  many  entreaties,  persuaded  a  guardian  of  the 
Order  of  San  Francisco  to  give  hira  some  Indians  who 
knew  how  to  sing  and  to  play  chnrch  music.}:     These 

*  "De  los  aaiitos  fundadores  hizo  muclio  el  santo  fray  Matlas  de 
Paz,  plantando  (pata  extirpac  sub  supersticiones)  la  aanta  devocion  del 
Rosario  do  ia  Virgen  iiuaBtra  Seiiora  en  \as  Indios." — FEENiWDEZ, 
Hist.  Bccles.,  cap.  41, 

t  "  Ho  ojdo  dezir  del  a  persona  fide  digna,  que  conocio  y  tratd  al 
Padn;  ft^y  Matias,  i^uo  estando  concortado  paia  casaisc,  la  aoche  que 
ae  avia  do  doEposar  sa  fue  al  convento  do  Santo  Domingo  de  Mexico, 
pidio  e!  habito,  y  le  reeibio,  trocando  estas  bodas  per  aquejlas  que  (aii- 
to  el  mundo  estima  y  apetece,  corao  en  qulen  consista  su  aumento  y 
eonsersacion." — Rehebii.,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Gual.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  30. 

t  The  (blloning  extract  will  ehow  what  attention  the  Franciscans 
wisely  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  raiisic  among  their  new  convelta; 
"  Ogiii  giomo  caiitiamo  la  meeea  in  quoelo  modo.  II  sacerdote  intona 
la  mOEsa,  poi  quelli  gioveni  cantaijo  il  icsla  in  canti  figurati,  et  con  in- 
strunienli,  come  sono  organi,  oitare,  flauti  et  altri  inslnunenti,  intanto 
che  credo  che  Signore  niuno  Christiajio  habbii  over  senta  tal  armonia, 
et  sentendo  quest!  InEtruinenti  ci  paxe  easere  in  paradiao,  et  senUre 
tanti  angeli.  Et  a  tulte  Chore  del  giorna  quando  si  celebia  il  divino 
officio  setnpre  gli  sono  presente  piu  di  ottanta  niilia  persooe  tia  huo- 
mini  e  donne,  et  stanno  ii  huoniini  sepaiati  dalle  donne,  et  quando  ^en- 
tono  nominaie  il  dolce  nome  di  GisEti  se  ingenochiano  in  terra,  et  quan- 
do si  dice  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  se  inchinano  in  terra,  esercendo  le  disd- 
pline  come  Ii  frati,  et  vedendole  noitanto  humiliarsi  non  si  potamo  con- 
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Indians,  though  doubtless  they  were  made  much  of, 
and  treated  with  every  possible  kindness,  either  died, 
or  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country  near 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  Tlaacala,  for  they  were  not 
able  to  endure  the  change  of  climate.*  We  may  there- 
foi-e  imagine  how  little  those  Indians  would  be  able  to 
endure  it  who  had  to  bear  its  effects  when  aggravated 
by  ill  usage  and  hard  work.  These  native  choristers, 
however,  remained  sufficiently  long  to  attach  the  In- 
dians in  Tuzulutlan  to  the  chanted  services  of  the 
Church. 

Father  Luis  did  not  suffer  much  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore he  went  to  visit  his  friends  in  "tlie  Land  of  War," 
and  gi-eat  was  the  delight  of  the  converted  caciques 
when,  afler  an  interval  of  four  yeai-s,  they  saw  their 
spiritual  father  again,  "the  standard-bearer  of  the 
faith"  (Alferez  de  la  Fe).  They  received  him  with 
triumphal  arches,  with  dances,  and  with  such  compli- 
mentary speeches,  tliat  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
taught  rhetoric.t  But  this,  as  we  have  noticed  before, 
is  an  art  much  cultivated  by  savages  and  partially  civ- 
ilized men,  who  have  cither  not  much  woi'k  to  do,  or 
no  great  wish  to  attend  to  what  work  they  have  before 
them.  What  especially  delighted  the  caciques  were 
the  letters  addressed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  tliat  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  of  the  chron- 


%\s.  per<1ute  gente,  e'  habbi  degnato  inalzaro  la  sua  santiseima  feJc,  ct 
coai  al  ogni  hora  ileHidBiiamo  la  V.  P.  easer  presonti  i  tat  devotione." 
—La  lettera  del  R,  Padhe  feate  Fejncesco  da  Bologna  o;  R.  P. 
f  KiiE  Clemente  da  Monelia,  Ministro  della  Promncia  di  Bologna. 

*  "  Pot  la  diferencia  taa  grands  de  esta  Cierra  a  la  suja  no  perseve- 
caron." — Remesal,  Hist,  de  Claa-pa  y  Guaiemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10. 

t  "  Que  parecia  averseles  infpndido  Rectorica  para  exageracionee." 
— Remesal,  Hist,  de  Ckiapa  y  Ovetemah,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10. 
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icier  is  manifest  ftom  the  fact  that  these  letters  were 
preserved  for  generations.  As  for  Luis  Cancer,  his 
pleasure  at  this  meeting  was  augmented  by  the  solid 
aatisfactioii  of  finding  that,  during  his  absence,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Christian  towns  had 
grown  greater-,  that  new  towns  had  been  founded,  that 
good  order  had  been  maintained,  that  i-eligious  zeal  had 
increased,  and  that  these  converted  Indiana  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  old  ways  of  their  idolatry.* 

Indeed,  it  is  now  time  to  give  this  district  of  Tuzu- 
lutlan  the  name  which  it  received  from  tlie  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  whicli  it  bears  to  the  present 
day,  of  Vera  Paz.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  great  difficulties — indeed,  about  the  almost 
impoasibility — of  a  civilized  people  managing  aborig- 
ines successfully ;  but  the  province  of  Vera  Pazf  is 

*  It  IB  seldam  that,  in  any  account  of  tliese  conversions  of  the  In- 
dians, we  get  at  any  thing  more  than  a  vagua  statement  of  their  having 
embraced  the  truths  of  Christianity.  But,  incidentally,  Las  Casas 
gives  us  a  glimpse,  in  his  Hiiloria  Apologeiica,  of  the  pains  which  tJie 
TuzulutlanE  must  have  taken  to  master  and  recollect  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Their  way,  for  instance,  of  recalling  the 
meaning  and  sound  of  the  word  "Amen"  is  thus  described.  Tliey 
pMnted  a  fountain,  and  close  to  It  an  aloe.  Tho  word  in  their  lan- 
guage for  aloe  was  "ametl,"  Thia  gave  an  approximation  to  the 
sound.  The  fountain  conveyed  the  idea  of  perpetuity.  Thos,  by  the 
combination  of  the  two  painted  symboia,  the  meaning  and  the  sound 
of  the  word  Amen  were  reigned  by  them.  "  Acaecio  algunas  veces 
ohidarae  algiinns  de  algunas  palabras  6  partii^atidades  de  la  doclritia 
jt!e  se  Us  predka  de  la  Doctrina  Christina,  y  no  saMendo  leer  Kaesira. 
escriivs'a,  escriliV  toda  la  doetrina  etlas  par  sus  figuras  y  caraeierea 
may  ingeniosaBienle,  paniendo  lafigwa  que  correapondia  en  la  vbz  y  ao- 
mdo  a  nuealro  nocahlo,  aai,como  digesemos  '  Aincti,'  ponian  pintada  uita 
coma  faenle,  y  laego  tin  maguey,  que  en  su  lengva  frisa  con  amen,  pop- 
j«e  Ihrnanlo  Ameil,  y  aai  de  lodo  lo  demos." — L*3  Cas.is,  Htst.  Apdo- 
^£/ien,  cap.  335. 

t  The  extent  of  the  province  is  defined  by  Herrera  in  the  following 
terms  -.  "  La  Pcovincia  de  la  Vera-Paz,  Nombre  q^ue  la  dieron  loa  Re- 
ligiosos  Donunicoa,  porque  la  pacilicaron  con  la.  Predicacion,  tambien 
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a  signal  instance,  if  it  be  not  a  solitary  one,  of  an  sky- 
original  tribe  being  civilized  and  enlightened  \rj  their 
conquerors,  and  not  being  diminished  in  nnmbers  nor 
restricted  in  territoiy. 

The  protectors  and  converters  of  thia  province  had 
many  ti'onhles  yet  to  undergo.  Pedro  de  Angulo,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  was  called  before  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Gruatemala  to  answer  for  t)ie  statements  which 
he  had  made  in  ordei-  to  procure  for  the  Indians  of 
Vera  Pas  the  immunities  which  they  possessed.  More- 
over, the  licenses  for  the  caciques  to  assume  heraldic 
devices,  -vvhieli  had  been  sent  out  from  Spain  for  them, 
were  seized  and  detained  by  this  council  on  the  ground 
tliat  the  royal  favors  had  been  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation. No  doubt  it  was  thought  a  great  indignity 
by  the  Spanish  colonists  that  these  dogs  of  Indians 
should  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  and  be  entitled  to 
use  armorial  bearings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
great  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Spain  that 
such  things  as  heraldic  insignia  should  have  been 
thought  of  for  the  Indian  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  any  temporary  reverses 
which  the  good  Dominicans  and  the  fathers  of  the  Or^ 
del-  of  Mercy,  who  afterward  entered  the  province,  may 
have  experienced,  the  Indians  in  Tuzulutlan  thrived, 
A  century  afterward,  in  a  memorial  written  by  an  of- 
ficial person  for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
it  appears  that  the  province  was  well  populated,  and 

es  Meiliterranea  entro  los  Termiiios  <le  Soconusco,  Chiapa,  luealan, 
Honduras,  I  Guatemala,  de  30  Xegnaa  de  traveeia,  x  otraa  tanlas  do 
Santiago,  de  Guatemala Divide  esla.  Provincia  de  la  de  Guate- 
mala, el  Rio  do  ^acatula.  doade  c!  qual  se  estieude  tiasta  Golfo  Duico, 
adoudc  van  a  dcsaguar  lodos  los  Rios  de  clla." — Hebkeba,  Descripeion 
dc  las  Indias  Occidentales,  cap.  13.     Madrid,  1730. 
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consisted  entirely  of  Indians.*  At  the  teginning  of 
the  present  centuiy  the  chief  town  of  Vera  Paz  con- 
tained the  largest  eettlement  of  Indians  fliroughoiit 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.f 

It  must  be  allowed,  even  liy  those  who  have  most 
impugned  tlie  argnmenta  and  the  proceedings  of  Ijas 
Casas,  that  this  province  of  Vera  Paa,  the  only  one  in 
which,  even  for  a  short  time,  he  had  his  own  way,  af- 
fords a  most  favorable  instance,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  the  practical  working  of  his  system, |    He  him- 

*  "  Es  (ocla  la  Proyincia  do  Indios.  Esti.  la  Ciudail  30  leguaa  He  la 
de  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  y  tiene  Cunveiito  de  Keligiosos  Dominicoa, 
;  en  aa  distrito  ay  IT  puebloa  grandes  can  17  Iglesias,  que  ban  edifica- 
do,  condecente  adomo,  y  lustre," — Memorial  y  Noticias  sacras  y  reoles 
del  Impcrio  de  las  Indias  Occidenlaks.  Juak  Diez  de  la  Calle,  Of^ 
cial  Seguvdo  de  la  Misma  Secrelaria,  C.  4,  p,  13G. 

t  "  Ija  capital  ae  intitvila  La  Impebial  Ciudad  be  Santo  Dokinho 
CoBAN :  ea  la  mayor  poblacion  de  Indioa  quo  lieuB  el  Reyno-,  pucs  hai 
en  ella  mas  de  dace  mil  indivjduos  :  es  sede  del  Alcalde  Mayor,  y  la 
iiie  de  lo3  Obispos  de  Vera  Paz,  Eeta  en  15  gcadoa  15  nis.  do  lat, 
bor.,  386  gr.  30  ma.  do  long,  a  50  Jeguas  do  Guatemala." — Juakkos, 
Hist,  de  Guatemala,  lorn,  i.,  trat.  1,  cap.  3. 

t  How  much  Las  Casas'stown  ofRabinalhad  flourished  loaybeseen 
from  an  accoant  given  by  the  well-known  Father  Gage,  who  must 
have  visited  the  town  about  the  year  1830. 

"  The  third  ornament  of  it  (the  province  of  Vera  Paz)  is  a  town  of 
Indians  called  Rabinal,  of  at  least  800  families,  which  hath  all  that 
heart  can  wish  for  pleasure  and  life  of  man.  It  inclines  rather  to  heat 
than  cold,  but  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  much  qualilied  with  the  many 
cool  and  shady  walks.  There  is  not  any  Indian  fruit  which  is  not  there 
to  be  fbnnd,  besides  the  fruits  of  Spain,  as  oranges,  lemons,  sweet  and 
sour  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  Hge,  aljnonds,  and  dates  ;  the  only 
want,  of  wheat,  ia  not  a  want  to  tbem  that  mind  bread  of  wheat  more 
than  of  maiz,  for  in  two  daya  it  is  easily  brought  from  the  towns  of 
Lacatepeques.  For  flash,  if  hath  beef,  mutton,  Md,  fowls,  turteys, 
quails,  partridges,  rabbits,  pheaaanlB ;  and  for  fish,  it  hath  a  river  run- 
nmg  by  the  houses  which  yields  plenty,  both  great  and  small.  The 
Indians  of  this  town  are  much  hke  those  of  Chiapa  of  the  Indi^is,  for 
bravery,  for  feasting,  for  riding  of  horaea,  and  showing  themselves  in 
sports  and  pastimes, "—Thomas  Gage.  New  Survey  oflhe  West  Titdies, 
chap,  xviii.,  p.  308-9.     London,  1699. 
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self  came  no  more  to  it  for  many  years,  but  we  may 
be  quite  aure  that  he  exercised  a  tavorable  influence 
over  ita  destinies  whenever  lie  was  listened  to  at  tlie 
Spanish  court. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  that  a  man  has 
to  encounter  in  acting  with  and  upon  other  people, 
and  that,  to  insure  a  prosperous  issue,  many  adverse 
conjunctures  must  be  provided  against,  many  vanities 
propitiated,  many  errors  of  his  own  fail  to  liave  their 
full  effect,  it  seems  something  wondrous  when  any 
project  designed  by  one  man  really  does  succeed  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  that  he  meant  it  to  succeed.  We 
feel  as  if  the  hostile  powers,  always  lurking  in  the  rear 
of  great  and  good  designs,  must  have  been  asleep,  or, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  their  evil  worli,  have,  by  some 
oversight,  let  pass  a  great  occasion  for  the  hinderance 
of  the  world. 

Tt  would  not  be  right  to  br  g  to  i  co  clus  o  i  tHs 
part  of  the  history  of  Guatei  iIi  v  thout  me  t  on  ig 
what  became  of  some  of  the  p  nc  pal  personages  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  Dom  n^o  de  Beta  zos  L  is 
Cancer,  and  Pedro  de  Angulo  TI  s  Hst  j  e  sonage, 
Vho  seems  to  have  been  very  coi  it  nt  t  h  3  convent 
at  Guatemala,  and  in  the  aupe  ten  1  n  e  of  I  s  1 1- 
dians  at  Vei'a  Paz,  was  finally  "ijpo  nted  tl  0  jear 
1556,  Bishop  of  Vera  Paz,  but  he  did  not  live  to  enter 
his  diocese.  His  memory  remained  for  a  long  time 
among  the  Indians,  who,  forty  years  afterward,  were 
wont  to  quote  things  which  they  had  heard  him  say 
in  the  pulpit.  He  gained  their  love,  it  is  said,  so 
much,  that "  they  did  not  know  where  they  were  with- 
out him ;"  and  one  of  them,  aftenvaid,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ctfoct  which  Ids  preaching  produced,  used 
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an  expressive  metaplior — especially  expressive  in  tliat 
country — comparing  tlie  excitement  in  the  hearts  of 
hia  Indian  audience  to  that  of  ants  in  an  ant-heap 
when  some  one  comes  to  disturb  it  with  a  stick.* 

Luis  Cancer  ended  his  days  as  a  martyr,  being  put 
to  death  by  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  Iiim  and  the  marauding 
Spaniards  they  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer  from. 
How  seldom,  again  we  may  say,  do  men  recognize 
their  true  friends ! 

The  hfo  of  Domingo  de  Eetanzos  requires  to  be  more 
fully  narrated,  not  only  because  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Dominican  Order  in  Centi-al  America,  but  because 
in  itself  it  illustrates  so  aptly  the  feelings  of  the  first 
Churchmen  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Cortcz  to 
achieve  the  spiritual  conquest  of  New  Spain  and  its 
dependencies. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Domingo  de  Ee- 
tanzos, in  the  year  1530,  left  his  convent  at  Guatemala 
to  the  care  of  a  neighboring  layman  (with  the  key, 
however,  in  case  any  one  should  wish  to  pray  in  it), 
he  had  been  summoned  in  all  haste  by  the  provincial 
of  his  order.  The  point  of  difficulty  which  occasioned 
the  need  for  his  presence  was  the  following :  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  had  founded  the  convent  in  Mexico.  Now, 
ho  was  originally  a  member  of  the  convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola,  and  on  that  account  the  monas- 
tery at  San  Domingo  considered  the  monastery  in 
Mexico  as  an  offshoot  of  theh-s,  and  maintained  that 
their  provincial  had  a  right  to  appoint  to  the  monastic 
offices  in  the  convent  at  Mexico.     It  is  a  pleasant  i-e- 

nos  como  las  horniigaa  en 
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lief  to  the  minds  of  imperfect  secular  people,  who  have 
been  almost  overwhelmed  by  tlie  amount  of  self-dcnial 
and  energetic  endurance  which  these  missionaiy  monks 
had  maniiested,  to  find  a  little  worldly  feeling,  if  ever 
so  little,  creeping  in  among  the  good  fathers,  so  that 
we  may  claim  some  brotherhood  with  them,  and  de- 
clare that  they,  too,  were  fallible  men  like  ourselves, 
with  indestructible  feelings  of  ambition  and  independ- 
ence. Indeed,  it  was  more  than  mortals  could  be  ex- 
pected to  endure,  for  the  monks  of  the  great  city  of 
Mexico,  with  its  vast  teiTitorics  and  yet  undiscovered 
continent,  to  be  subject  to  the  monastery  of  the  ascer- 
tained and  compai-atlvcly  small  island  of  Hispaniola. 
Accordingly,  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  appointed 
by  the  Mexican  monks  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  gen- 
eral of  their  order,  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  grievance. 
A  lay  brother  was  given  him  as  a  companion,  which 
was  fortunate,  as,  from  the  saint's  own  taciturnity,  we 
should  probably  have  lost  all  record  of  his  proceedings. 
When  he  arrived  at  Seville,  he  begged  his  way  from 
door  to  door.  The  monastery,  and  probably  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico,  had  intrusted  him  with  some  of  the  cu- 
rious things  of  the  country  to  take  to  the  Pope,  such 
as  images  made  of  feathers,  and  medicinal  stones;  all 
which  things  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  of 
Seville  who  was  going  to  Rome,  so  that  he  himself 
might  be  free  from  these  temporal  cares,  and  be  able, 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
which  he  had  much  set  his  heart  upon.  His  favorite 
saint  bad  always  been  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  her  cell 
(according  to  the  belief  of  those  times)  was  near  Mar- 
seilles,* for  whicli  place  he  bent  his  course.     Not, 

*  At  a  celebrated  BQiitary  conront  of  Dominicans,  called  "  la  Saintc 
Bautae"  which,  in  tha  Proveni;al  language,  means  (he  Holy  Cavo, 
Q2 
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however,  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mortals  did  he  be- 
take himself  to  this  shrino,  but  leagues  before  he  ar- 
rived at  it  he  made  his  way  on  his  knees,  occupying 
Ave  or  six  days  in  passing  over  a  rugged  road  in  this 
most  painful  fashion.  When  he  had  reached  the  slirine, 
"I  come  to  your  abode,"  he  exclaimed,  "my  adored 
one  {devota  m,ia),  in  order  that,  from  your  perfection, 
you  may  ask  your  Spouse  to  supply  my  deficieneiea. 
May  I  lovo  Him  with  some  portion  of  the  great  love 
with  which  you  have  loved  Him.  May  I  feel  the 
faults  which  I  have  committed  against  His  goodness, 
as  you  felt  yoms."  For  three  days  and  nights  Be- 
tanzos  remained  prostrate  in  devotion,  iitteiung  words 
of  joy  and  humiliation.  Thence  he  went  to  the  church 
of  St.  Maximin,  where,  according  to  the  belief  of  tlie 
faithful,  rested  the  body  and  relics  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  where,  again,  he  passed  two  days  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy.  Hereupon,  in  recounting  this,  it  came  into 
the  mind  of  his  biographer  that  mere  secular  persona 
might  consider  that  this  was  a  strange  way  of  execut- 
ing a  mission,  and  so  he  admits  it  would  be,  unless, 
"as  we  all  should  Imow,  that  the  lirst  thing  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  is  to  pray  Grod  througJi  the  inter- 
cession of  His  saints  ;"*  and  he  goes  on  to  quote  the 
remarlt  of  a  shrewd  man,  who  said  that  he  desired  to 
see  three  things  in  religion — "learned  men  humble, 
young  men  of  pure  manners,  and  monks,  when  cm- 
ployed  in  business,  devout,  "t  This  is  a  wise  remaric ; 
and  probably  Domingo  de  Betanzos  lost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  promoting  his  business  by  the  reputation  for 

*  "  Sino  supieramos  todo?,  que  el  mejor  despacho  de  negocios,  es, 
pedirle  a  Dios  por  la  jnlerceasioft  Je  sub  Hantoa." — Datila  Pjldicla, 
lib,  i.,  cap.  18. 

t  *'  'A  los  iGttados,  humildeE  :  a  los  mo^os,  hoiiestos  :  y  a  lo3  proou- 
radures,  devotos,"— Davila  Padh.t.a,  lib.  i.,  cap.  18. 
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sanctity  that  such  a  pilgrimage  gained  for  him.  Prom 
Marseilles  he  made  liis  way  to  Naples,  where  he  found 
that  the  general  of  his  order  was  very  ill,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Betanzos  forbore  to  press  forward  his 
negotiation.  The  prelate,  however,  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  his  duties ;  for,  learning  from  the  lay  brother 
how  Father  Domingo  had  traveled,  he  forbade  him  ever 
to  make  a  journey  on  his  knees  again,  or  even  bare- 
footed, but  ordered  that  he  should  content  himself  with 
walking.  The  illness  of  the  general  increased,  and  he 
died  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  Betanzos,  A 
chapter  of  the  order  was  summoned  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  elect  a  successor.  Meanwhile,  Betanzos  and 
his  lay  companion  had  to  reside  in  some  of  the  Italian 
convents.  At  last  tlie  chapter  was  held  and  a  new 
general  appointed,  who  took  in  hand  the  business 
which  Betanzos  had  come  to  Europe  for,  and  granted 
Ids  request  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  convent,  namely, 
that  it  should  not  he  subordinate  to  any  other  monas- 
tery. The  delay  caused  by  these  events  was  consid- 
erable. 

From  Naples  Betanzos  went  to  Rome,  where  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  received  him  witli  the  utmost 
favor.  Of  all  the  Indian  things  which  the  merchant 
had  brought  for  Father  Domingo  to  Rome,  and  which 
the  father  presented  at  Jiis  audiences,  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  were  most  stmek  with  two  mitres,  one  of 
which  was  made  of  feathers,  and  the  other  of  precious 
stones,  such  as  turquoises  and  emeralds,  which  raitres 
had  teen  used  by  the  Mexican  priests.  Father  Do- 
mingo had  also  brought  the  sacrificial  instruments,  and 
especially  some  long  instruments  like  razors  with  two 
edges,  very  sharp  and  hrilliant.*     The  kind-hearted 

*  "Ell  parliculor  unaa  iiavajas  de  cios  filos  niuy  refiplandecientea  y 
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Pope  momiied  over  the  cleverness  and  tlie  riches  which 
had  been  bo  long  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Evil 
One,  "  at  whose  altars  thousands  of  souls,  made  aftei' 
the  image  of  God,  and  redeemed  with  His  blood,  had 
been  saciificed."  Clement  was  delighted  to  converse 
with  such  a  man  as  Father-  Domingo,  and  ordered  that 
ho  should  always  have  free  access  to  him.  The  re- 
quests whicli,  in  consequence  of  this  favorable  recep 
tion,  Father  Domingo  was  enabled  to  make  of  his  ho- 
liness, were  only  spiritual  ones,  namely,  that  some  pe- 
culiar privilege*  with  regard  to  confession  should  be 
granted  to  him,  and  that  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen should  be  celebrated  with  an  "octave"  in  Mex- 
ico. When  Eetanzos  took  his  leave,  the  Pope  ordered 
a  hundred  ducats  to  be  given  to  him  for  his  journey, 
which  he  immediately  transferred  to  the  merchant  who 
had  taken  charge  of  lio  Indian  cariosities  from  Seville, 
and  after  devoutly  visiting  the  shrmes  of  Rome,  Fa- 
ther Domjngo  quitted  it  on  his  return  to  Mexico. 

He  aiTived  at  Mexico  in  1534,  with  the  welcome  in- 
telligence for  the  Dominican  mohks  that  the  province 
was  henceforth  to  be  independent,  and  about  a  yeat 
afterward  he  was  chosen  as  their  provincial.     His  ex- 

vlstosas,  y  mueho  maa  aguJas  ypenetrantes  con  estiaCa  subtileza." — 
DiTii.1  Padillj,  lib.  i.,  cap.  19. 

*  "  Le  diesEO  auCoridad  pletiaria  para  que  un  sacerdote,  oyda  sa  con- 
fession general,  le  pudieEse  abaolver  i.  culpa  y  a  penEi,  eomo  e!  mismo 
pontifice  lo  podia."— Davila  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  eap.  19. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  the  privilege  which  Betsnzos  obtained  &om 
the  Pope  was  for  the  priest  who  should  hear  bis  general  confession  to 
have  plenary  power  of  absolution.  There  are  certain  grievoua  eina 
which  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  prieet,  except  when  the 
penitent  ia  in  arlicalo  moriia.  They  are  called  "  reserved  cases,"  and 
some  must  be  referred  to  the  IoceJ  Itishop,  some  to  the  archbishop,  and 
aomo  to  the  Pope  himself.  Tbo  liuniility  of  Betanzoa  is  very  striking- 
ly shown  by  this  request. 
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ertiona  in  this  office  were  very  gi'eat ;  and  lie  devoted 
himself  to  spreading  the  faith  throughout  the  three  na- 
tions— Mexican,  Mistecan,  and  Zapotecan.  The  fruit 
of  all  these  efforts  was,  that,  before  a  century  had  ex- 
pired, there  were  no  less  than  'sixty-six  monasteries  in 
those  three  nations.  Father  Betanzos  was  also  con- 
cerned in  sending  that  message  to  Paul  tiie  Tliird,  car- 
ried hy  the  Dominican,  Bemai-dino  de  Minaya,  which 
prohahly  occasioned  the  issuing  of  those  briefs  before 
referred  to,  declaring  absolutely  the  capacity  of  the  In- 
dians for  receiving  the  sacraments,  and  fheir  right  to 
be  considered  as  free  men. 

The  next  thing  that  we  know  of  Betanzos  is  that 
he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Emperor  in  1534,  before  it  was 
confeiTed  upon  Francisco  Marroquin,  the  bishop  whose 
deeds  we  have  been  reading  of. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  life  of  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzos had  been  suificiently  thorny  and  self-denying ; 
bat  he  did  not  think  so,  and,  "as  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  water-brooks,"  so  did  his  soul  long  for  an  occasion 
of  martyrdom.  The  life  of  St.  Dominic,  the  founder 
of  his  order,  had  been  well  studied  by  Betanzos,  and 
he  i-emembered  what  the  saint  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  certain  heretics,  who  waylaid  him,  but  h^d  spared 
his  life,  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  inquired  of  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  they  had  persevered  in  their  inten- 
tion to  kill  him.  "  I  would  have  prayed  you,"  St. 
Dominic  replied,  "  not  to  have  kUled  me  speedily,  hut 
to  have  cut  me  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  that  I  might  have 
finished  my  life  in  greater  torment." 

So,  moved  by  a  desire  for  mai'tyrdom,  and  also,  as 
the  tenor  of  his  life  wan-ants  us  in  hoping,  by  higher 
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aspirations  than  a  mere  vain  ci-aving  for  the  glories  and 
the  joys  of  martyrdom,  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  now  an 
old  and  worn-out  man,  began  to  meditate  upon  a  scheme 
of  passing  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel there,  with  the  further  intention  of  penetrating  into 
China.  He  communicated  his  project  to  his  friend 
Zumarraga,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  pious  labors 
have  been  so  often  commemorated  in  these  pages.  The 
bishop  sought  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  such  a  pur- 
pose, reflecting  upon  the  loss  that  his  absence  would 
be  to  New  Spain.  His  brethren  were  beyond  measure 
attached  to  Betanzos  ;  the  principal  men  in  New  Spain 
held  him  in  high  estimation ;  the  Indians  were  delight- 
ed with  his  disinterestedness ;  and  the  whole  country- 
reverenced  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father. 
These  sentiments,  pervading  the  population,  afforded 
weighty  arguments  to  the  bishop  for  engaging  hia  friend 
to  renounce  the  entei-prise.*  But  high-souled  fanati- 
cism is  infectious.  The  bishop,  from  being  an  oppo- 
nent, became  a  convert  to  the  views  of  Betanzos,  and 
soon  began  to  desire  the  same  enterprise  himself,  and 
to  seelt  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  proceeding,  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  more  than 
once,  begging  his  holiness  to  allow  him  to  i"enounce  his 
bishopric ;  but  the  Pope,  very  wisely,  would  not  admit 
of  this  renunciation,  or  hear  of  the  voyage  to  China. 
The  noble  bishop,!"  however,  did  not  the  less  favor  the 
enterprise  of  Betanzos  because  he  was  unable  to  par- 

*  "  Toiloa  los  Indios  se  avian  satisfecho  mucho  Aa  let  eu  deaamor 
para  eon  Igs  bieiies  temporales."— Divij.j  Padilh,  lib,  \.,  cap.  31. 

t  Zumarraga  has  been  mucli  blamed  for  destroying  Mexican  MSS. 
In  a  skeptical  age,  it  is  diflicult  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  intense- 
ly beEeving  man.  He  burned  ttiese  MSS.  because  he  thought  they 
fostered  the  cruel  idolatry  of  the  Mexkans,  If  WB  had  boon  in  his 
place,  and  believed  what  he  did,  should  not  we  have  done  so  loo  1 
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take  it  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  about  it,  and  asked  for  a  ship  to  be 
placed  at  tlio  disposal  of  Betanzos.  The  viceroy,  Men- 
doza,  made  the  same  objection  which  the  bishop  had 
made  at  first ;  hut  he,  too,  seems  afterward  to  have  been 
partially  won  over,  for  we  hear  that  the  viceroy  and 
the  bishop  went  many  times  to  the  monastery  of  Be- 
tanzos at  Tepetlaoztoc,  where  the  discourse  was  of 
God,  and  of  what  was  best  for  His  service  to  do  in 
that  country.  We  find,  too,  that  they  had  special  con- 
ferences about  this  voyage  to  China,  the  three  old  men 
shutting  themselves  up  in  an  oratory  in  the  garden, 
when  Betanzos  was  wont  to  lay  open  his  thoughts,  the 
bishop  his  plans,  and  the  viceroy  his  difBculties,  in 
reference  to  this  devout  project.* 

It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  with  all  the  difii- 
culties  they  had  before  them  in  the  country  whei-e  they 
were,  the  three  chief  men  in  New  Spain  should  he  shut 
up  together,  deeply  discussing  a  missionary  enterprise 
to  that  far-off  and  repulsive  land  of  China ;  and  that 
two  out  of  the  three  should  have  been  anxious  them- 
selves to  go.  But  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  a  splen- 
did discontent  with  what  is  near  and  familiar  shows  it- 
self as  well  in  saints  as  in  sinnei^s.  It  has  been  noted 
as  remarkable  by  a  most  thoughtful  divine,t  that  the 
study  of  astronomy,  a  thing  apparently  remote  from 
file  daily  welfare  of  mankind,  should  have  had  so 
much  attention  from  them  as  it  has ;  and  he  considers 
the  circumstance  a  proof  of  the  great  destiny  of  man. 
The  utility  of  such  studies  is  a  mere  accident-— a  fehc- 
*  "  Enccrraranse  Iob  tres  en  el  oratorio  de  la  huerta,  sin  permicir  el 
Santo  que  olia  persona  llegasse  a  k],  y  Mi  conferian  unas  vezcs  !□  que 
ei  Obispo  proponia,  otras  !o  que  ol  Virrey  diflcultava,  y  muchas  lo  quo 
el  benclito  padre  pensava  haicr  en  el  discurso  de  su  viaje  &  la  China," 
—Davili  Padill*,  lib.  i.,  cap.  31.  t  Bishop  Butior. 
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ity  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desire  of  man  for 
tiiem.  The  same  grand  neglect  of  the  tilings  at  ovir 
icet  may  be  seen  in  our  own  time.*  Our  smile,  there- 
fore, at  the  occupation  of  the  viceroy,  of  the  biahop, 
and  of  the  great  Dominican  monk,  must  not  he  one 
of  self-sufficiency,  hut  rather  of  fond  and  proud  re- 
gret that  men  can  not  confine  themselves  to  a  sphere 
of  action  which  seems  to  them  bounded,  though,  as 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  very  large,  extending  over  a 
vast  territory,!  and  influencing  the  fate  of  unborn  mill- 
ions. 

The  viceroy  must  have  been  won  over  or  silenced, 
for  all  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  departure  of 
Betanzoa.  His  vessel  was  ready,  and  the  church  or- 
naments and  vestments  for  divine  service  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  China  were  prepared.  At  this  point 
of  time,  however,  it  liappened  that  a  provincial  chap- 
ter of  his  order  was  held,  at  which  his  projected  voy- 
age was  discussed,  and,  after  being  diacnssed,  was  sol- 
emnly forbidden.  Two  monks  were  sent  from  Mex- 
ico to  bring  back  all  the  things  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  those 
who  had  given  them  as  a  charitable  conti-ibution  for 
the  conversion  of  China.  Deep  and  poignant,  no  donbt, 
was  the  regret  of  Eetanzos ;  but,  in  the  true  spu-it  of 
monastic  obedience,  he  gave  no  sign  of  the  disappoint- 
ment that  was  within  him,  and  remained  apparently 
content,  although,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  his  biogra- 

*  It  may  be  seen  in  Iho  fact  that  great  minds  are  employed  in  cal- 
culating the  mass  of  Jupiter,  or  determining  to  which  star  of  the  Pleia- 
des our  whole  system  is  moving,  while  we  live  in  a  state  of  neglect  as 
regards  some  of  iho  chief  means  and  functions  of  eiistence,  which  de- 
presses and  degrades  our  whole  life,  and  renders  it  comparatively  sor- 
did in  the  first  cities  in  the  world. 

t  New  Spain  is  many  times  larger  than  the  mother  eountij. 
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pher,  the  air-drawn  picture  which  he  had  made  of  his 
mission  to  China  had  been  painted  out.* 

He  now,  however,  adopted  the  much  less  daring  and 
more  common  project  of  ending  his  days  in  the  Holy 
Land.  But  this  was  also  forbidden,  with  all  respect 
and  affection,  by  the  provincial  of  his  order.  It  seems 
that  Betanzos  did  not  conquer  hia  craving  to  die  in  the 
Holy  Land  so  well  as  poor  Peter  of  Ghent  bad  suh- 
ducd  hia  "  temptation"  of  wishing  to  see  his  beloved 
Ghent  again,  for  Betanzos  appealed  against  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Provincial  of  Mexico  to  tlie  general  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Home,  declaring,  as  an  additional  i-ea- 
son  for  his  request  being  granted,  that  on  his  way  ont 
he  would  dispatch  brethren  of  his  order  from  Spain  to 
New  Spain,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  conver- 
sion which  iie  had  began.  The  general  consented,  the 
provincial  of  New  Spain  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
Domingo  de  Betanzos  set  out  from  Mexico  in  the  year 
1549, "  carrying  away  with  him  the  hearts  of  all  men." 
He  arrivedsafely  at  Seville,  and  thence  made  liis  way  on 
foot  to  Valladolid,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  make  a 
step  further  on  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  the  physicians  of  that  day 
called  Causon,  and,  finding  that  hia  end  approached,  he 
received  extreme  unction,  invoked  the  favor  of  the 
saints,  and  especially  of  his  niueh-loved  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen,  for  his  coming  journey  to  the  great  unknown 
land,  and  then,  aftei-  prayer  to  God,  no  more  speech 
remained  to  him.  The  place  of  his  death  was  the  Do- 
minican monastery  of  St.  Paul,  at  Valladolid. 

It  seems  that  Betanzos  entertained  the  most  melan- 
choly forebodings  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  In- 

*  "  Estava  rauy  contento  ol  santo  fray  Domingo,  aunquo  se  io  avia 
despintado  el  viaje  para  la  Chtna." — Davila  Padilla,  lib.  1.,  cap,  31. 
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diana  of  New  Spain,  for  he  prophesied  that  not  many 
generations  would  pass  away  hefore  travelers  coming 
to  those  parts  would  ask,  "Of  what  color,  then,  wei-e 
those  Indians  who  lived  in  this  country  hefore  the 
Spaniards  came  here  ?"*  His  good  worlis,  however, 
helped  to  defeat  his  prophecy.  And  if  we  were  asked 
why  in  llesico  there  is  such  a  large  Indian  popular 
tjon,  while  in  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  there  is  not  an  In- 
dian, and  while  in  Lima  so  lai-ge  a  part  of  the  popular 
tion  is  of  the  negi'o  race,  we  must  answer  that  this  dif- 
ference is  due,  not  only  to  the  worldly  wisdom — hy  no 
means  to  he  despised — of  Cortez,  of  the  Viceroy  Men- 
doza,  and  their  successora,  but  aiso  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  such  men  as  Las  Casas,  Domingo  de  Eetanzos, 
Peter  of  Ghent,  Martin  of  Valencia,  Zumarraga,  Bish- 
op of  Mexico,  Juan  Uarees,  Bishop,  of  Tlascala,  and 
the  various  prelates  and  monks  who  labored  with  or 
afl^er  these  good  men.  It  is  a  rcsnlt  which  Christians 
of  all  denominations  may  be  proud  of  and  rejoice  in, 
if  we  can  put  aside  for  a  moment  thoge  differences  in 
doctrine  which  bigots  delight  to  dwell  upon  and  to 
magnify,  and  not  push  from  us  those  deeds  which,  as 
Christians,  we  ought  to  welcome,  whether  the  doers  of 
them  looked  up  too  fondly  to  Itome,  to  Wittenberg,  or 
to  Geneva. 

One  general  remark  may  occur  to  many  readers  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  transactions.  We  are  told 
that  in  the   sixteenth  centm-y  thei-e  was  a  revival 

*  "  Lo  que  conocidamente  diio  el  Santo  var[as  vezes  a  eus  frayles, 
y  lo  qqo  dcvia  do  llevar  la  carta  con  otras  cosas,  fue,  que  por  justo 
juyiio  de  Dios,  antes  de  muohas  odades  ee  avian  de  acabar  totalmenta 
loE  IndioE  desta  tlerra,  de  tat  stieri«,  que  las  que  de  otras  vi 
ella,  preguntaiian  de  que  color  eran  aqneltos  Indies  que  vivi 
tas  partes  antes  que  los  Eapaiioles  viniessen  a  ellas."— D*i'i 
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througboiit  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Papacy,  which  set 
the  limits  to  Protestantism — those  limits  which  exist 
even  in  the  present  day ;  but  we  can  not  say  that  any 
sacJi  revival  appears  to  have  heen  greatly  needed,  or 
to  have  taken  place  in  Spain.  Tlie  fervent  and  holy 
men  whose  deeds  have  hoen  enumerated  were  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  or  their  manhood*  before  the 
Reformation  had  hceu  much  noised  abroad ;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  cuiTent  of  the  story,  that  the 
spirit  of  these  men  was  not  a  thing  developed  by  any 
revival,  but  was  in  continuance  of  the  spirit  with  wHclx 
they  had  been  imbued  in  their  respective  monasteries, 
among  which  the  monastery  of  San  Estevan,  at  Sala- 
manca, stands  pre-eminent.  All  honor  to  their  names ! 
The  earnest  men  in  every  age  are  a  brotherhood ;  and 
a  great  strofee  struck  in  twilight  is  as  noble  as  if  it 
were  done  in  midday,  flashing  in  the  full  light  of  tlie 
sun.  Not  that  I  mean  presumptuously  to  insinuate 
that  the  exploits  of  our  own  age  ai-e  illustrated  by  any- 
midday  splendor,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  we  must 
look  well  to  the  time  in  which  actions  are  done,  aa  well 
as  to  the  actions  themselves,  and  must  not  suffer  any 
contempt  for  what  may  occasionaUy  appear  to  us  a  lit- 
tle childish  or  superstitious  in  these  transactions  in  the 
Indies,  to  render  us  blind  to  the  real  greatness  of  the 
deeds  and  of  the  doers,  when  they  are  great. 

The  world  is  gixiwing  olcl,  or  fancies  that  it  is,  and 
consequently  impatient  of  long  stories.  It  would  be 
hopeless,  thei'efore,  to  demand  its  attention  for  every 
separate  branch  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  that  vast 
part  of  tlie  globe  which  we  call  the  "  New  World." 
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It  ia  trae  that  each  territory  would  prol^ably  afford 
some  new  aspect  of  affairs.  The  history  of  Yucatan, 
Florida,  Venezuela,  New  Mexico,  New  Granada,  or  Po- 
payan,  would  each  doubtless  illustrate  some  particular 
part  of  the  general  history.  But  I  douht  whether  any 
one  of  them  would  combine  so  much  in  so  short  a 
space  as  that  of  Guatemala.  It  gives  us  the  spread 
of  conquest  &om  one  of  the  main  centres  of  conquest. 
It  sliows  us  the  occupation  of  a  new  colony  by  the 
Church.  It  fui-nishea  the  most  curious  details  respect- 
ing the  gi'owth  and  nascent  polity  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Spanish  cities  in  America.  And,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Guatemala,  we  have  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  missionary  convent.  Then  Las  Ca- 
sas  appeal's  most  opportunely  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
region  tnown  by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Tierra  de 
Qnerra  becomes  transformed,  in  name  and  in  reality, 
into  the  Tierra  de  Pa-d.  No  one  can  have  the  slight- 
est douht  that  this  i-emarkable  circumstance  would  not 
be  foi^otten  by  Laa  Casas  in  his  subsequent  inter- 
views with  the  Emperor  and  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil foi-  the  Indies  ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  had  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  have  had  the  cause  of 
Lag  Casaa's  going  to  Spain,  where  he  is  again  to  be- 
come a  most  important  personage,  and  where  his  ca- 
reer- is  to  culminate.  The  conquerors,  too,  show  their 
nature  in  Guatemala ;  and  in  Alvarado  we  have  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  devout,  cruel,  forcible,  restless 
Spanish  adventurer  of  those  days.  The  indirect  bear- 
ings of  the  events  in  this  history— the  episodes,  as  we 
may  call  them — are  pregnant  with  great  results,  among 
which  the  most  notable  is  the  expedition  of  Alvarado 
to  Peru,  were  he  left  beliind  him  those  men  wlio  were 
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to  be  the  cause  of  the  deploralile  events  in  that  king- 
dom^— events  which  arc  distinctly  appreciable  to  this 
5ay. 

In  a  word,  the  history  of  Guatemala  can  not  well  ho 
passed  over  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
complicated  series  of  transactions  which  constitute  the 
history  of  tliat  vast  extent  of  country  which  stretches 
from  California  to  Chili,  and  includes  eighty  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  eai-tli's  surface, 

Note.— It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Iherc  am  not  matcrialB  for  a  fuller 
history  of  Guatemala  during  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  obtLUiie  J  copies  of  some  of  its  eai'ly  records  which 
Romeaal  rnust  have  seen,  but  have  been  disappointed  ;  and,  indeeJ,  the 
troublous  state  of  the  republic  necessarily  prevents  attention  being 
given  to  the  claims  of  literature. 

Much  work  haa  to  be  done  by  the  antiquary,  the  geographer,  and  the 
man  of  science,  bofore  an  historian  mill  be  able  to  wril«  such  an  ac- 
count of  this  country  as  should  satisfy  himself. 

The  geography,  for  instanOB,  is  in  sncli  a  state  that  the  map-maltor 
to  this  work,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  myself,  after  having  bestowed  much 
time  and  great  consideration,  can  only  offer  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
dence the  maps  of  Guatemala  here  presented,  considering  them  as 
mere  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Moreover,  we  can  not  bo  bound  by  the  statements  of  the  early  con- 
querors as  to  the  distances  they  traversed  on  any  particular  occasion. 
Nor  can  we  undertake  to  correct  their  statements  ;  for  what  may  ap- 
pear preposterous  to  us,  with  our  better  knowledge  of  the  country, 
may  still  be  true,  and  the  distances  mentioned  by  the  conquorors  may 
actually  have  been  the  distances  traversed  by  them.  Again,  the  Span- 
ish league,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  these  men  on  occasionB  when  they 
were  suffering  from  want  of  guides,  from  hunger  a.nd  fatigue,  was  a. 
very  elastic  measure,  and  perhaps  corresponded  in  vagueness  with  a 
German  stuvde. 

To  show  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  endeavoring  to  repall  the 
geography  of  the  past,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  historian  Fucntes  y  Guzman  for  pladug  tjie  ancient  city  of  the 
Kachiquels  close  to  the  first  city  built  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is  con- 
trary to  common  sense,"  be  argues,  "to  suppose,  with  Vasquez,  that 
the  first  conquerors,  aft«r  having  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Guatema- 
la, would  again  quit  it  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  in  a  wilderness ; 
because,  if  these  men,  who  came  to  receive  the  homage  and  obedience 
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of  Sinacam,  were  peaceatlj  received  bj  that  monarch,  settled  and 
feasted  in  hU  TeEidence,  why  should  they  quit  all  these  conveniences, 
at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  sovereign,  to  found  a.  city 
and  build  themselves  habitations,  when  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  vcas 
at  their  command  ;  to  fatigue  themselves  in  seatch  of  every  thing  they 
wanted,  when  they  could  enjoy  inexhaustible  atondance  in  the  cilyl" 
— JuARROs,  English  translation,  p.  402, 

This  reasonaUe  supposition  is  at  once  upset,  or  greatly  invalidated, 
by  a  single  fact,  namely,  that  when  Bemal  Dtaz  came  in  Alv^ado's 
company  to  ancient  Guatemala,  though  the  Indian  buildings  were  in 
existence,  and  were  nohle  edificea,  the  Spaniards,  atier  sleeping  one 
night  in  the  city,  went  out  and  encamped  near  it  for  ten  days,  "Pas- 
Samoa  d  dortmr  a  la  ctadBtL,  y  estavan  lo3  aposenios  y  las  casas  con  iaa 
haeiua  edifictos  y  ricos,  en  Jin  como  de  Caaques  que  mandavan  todas 
~  as,  y  desde  alii  nos  sahmos  a  lo  llano,  y  htzi- 

'los  diez  (fifli."— Beenil  Diaz, 


The  truth  is,  that  a  city,  however  well  built  for  one  people,  seldom 
suits  another.  The  Spaniards  had  horses  ;  the  Guatemalans  had  never 
seen  such  animals,  and,  of  course,  had  not  providod  for  them  in  their 

I  allude  to  the  above  controversy  about  the  site  of  Guatemala  merely 
0  po  nl  out  the  difficulties  of  reviving  ancient  geography,  and  tho 
ut   us  sp  nt  of  criticism  with  which  any  euch  attempt  should  he  re- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EAELX  LITE  AND  YOVAfiES   OIT  PIZAERO. 

THIS  history  would  be  very  imperfect  ivithout  some 
account,  however  brief,  of  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
It  was  in  those  golden  regions  that  the  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  assumed  ita  darkest  and  its 
hrightest  colors.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  two  hest  known,  if  not  the  two  most  important 
centres  of  Indian  civilization.  There  are  other  parts 
of  America,  which,  from  their  being  among  the  earliest 
discoveries,  such  as  Hispaniola ;  or  from  their  becom- 
ing the  starting-points  of  remarkable  expeditions,  such 
as  Cuba  and  the  Terra-firma ;  or  from  their  being  the 
occasional  residence  of  those  men  who  were  most  con- 
cerned in  the  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies,  such 
as  Guatemala,  require  to  have  their  histories  told. 
But  Mexico  and  Peru,  both  from  their  extent  and  from 
their  civilization,  necessarily  demand  a  large  share  of 
our  attentioa,  as  they  did  that  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  of  the  Spanish  court. 

The  name  that  first  occurs,  even  to  most  children, 
on  the  mention  of  the  word  Peru,  is  that  of  Pizarro. 
To  the  readers  of  this  work  he  is  already  well  known, 
as  they  will  have  noticed  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises  in  the  Ter- 
ra-firma. When  Ojeda  parted  from  his  little  band  of 
men  at  San  Sebastian,  promising  to  return  in  fifty  days, 
Pizarro  was  left  in  command.  When  Comogre's*  son 
'  See  vol  i.,  p,  338. 
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gave  Vasco  Nunea  the  account  of  the  riches  of  some 
country  lying  southward,  "  where  there  was  more  gold 
than  there  waa  iron  in  Biscay,"  Pizarro,  as  I  conjectui'e, 
was  one  of  the  eager  listenei's  who  marveled  at  the  ora- 
tion of  the  naked  young  man,  and  earnestly  consider- 
ed liis  sayings.  Pizarro  was  the  second  European 
who  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Pizarro 
was  engaged  in  the  cruel  expedition  sent  from  Darien 
by  Pedrarias,  and  commanded  by  Morales,  which  en- 
tered the  territories  of  the  warlike  cacique  Biru  (at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Grulf  of  San  Miguel),  whose  name 
was  certainly  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru.  This  was 
the  expedition  in  which  they  stabbed  their  captives  as 
they  went  along,  hoping  thus  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Indians  in  pursuit,  as  the  hunter  would  throw 
her  cubs  to  a  pursuing  lioness.  Lastly,  PizaiTO  was 
the  officer  who,  by  order  of  Pedrarias,*  arrested  Vas- 
co Nunez — a  curious  and  dramatic  circumstance,  as 
Pizarro  was  to  fulfill  the  part  which  Vasco  Nufiez,  a 
far  superior  man,  had  long  and  sedulously  prepared 
for. 

In  all  these  expeditions  and  transactions  Pizarro 
makes  a  good  figure.  He  is  never  heard  of  as  a  re- 
bellious or  contentious  man,  but  was,  I  imagine,  a  la- 
borious, cautious,  obedient,  much -enduring,  faithful 
man-at-arms.  Placed  under  Vasco  Nunez,  whose  loss 
it  is  very  sad  to  reflect  upon  at  this  juncture,  Pizarro 
would  have  been  invaluable ;  but,  for  a  chief  in  com- 
mand, he  lacked  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  in  dealing 
with  his  own  countrymen — not  with  the  Indians — was 
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protaHy  deficient  in  deeision.*  His  total  want  of  ed- 
ucation— for  iie  could  not  write  hia  own  name — must 
also  have  been  a  considerable  hinderaiice  and  detriment 
to  liim  ;  but  his  terrible  perseverance  compensated  for 
all  other  defects  in  so  far  as  the  mere  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  great  country  of  Peru  were  concerned. 
It  was  most  trnfortunate,  indeed,  for  the  world  that 
this  perseverance  of  Iiia  was  so  great;  for,  had  the 
conquest  of  Pera  been  postponed  but  a  few  yeai's,  it 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  more  consolidated 
state  of  affaii'S  in  that  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  ulti- 
mately have  been  a  more  effective  conquest,  as  it  eeenia 
that  a  certiun  amount  and  quality  of  opposition  in  the 
resisting  body  is  needful  to  call  out  the  greatest  amount 
of  vigor  and  enlightenment  in  the  attacking  force.  But 
it  ia  useless  to  waste  time  in  much  regret  for  what 
might  have  been,  and  so  we  may  proceed,  at  once,  to 
that  wliich  is  considered  as  the  main  starting-point  of 
the  conquest,  being  a  clearly-defined,  and,  indeed,  a  le- 
gal transaction. 

At  Panama,  under  the  capricious  sway  of  Pedrarias, 
there  were  two  friends  whose  amity  was  so  close,  and 
tlieic  intei-ests  so  bound  up  together,  that  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  had  only  one  mind,  though  being  two 
persons.  Tlieir  friendship  and  their  partnership  are 
depicted  by  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  knew  tliem  well, 
in  terms  which  recall  the  intimate  affection  and  com- 
munity of  interests  that  existed  between  two  other 
and  very  different  pai-tners  who  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  history.  Las  Casas  and  Kenteria, 

Both  of  the  friends  at  Panama  were  wai'like,  and 

"  "Kzarro,  dice  Herrera,  aunqao  era  astuto  y  recatailo,  pero  en  la 
mayor  parte  fue  de  &iinio  Buspenso,  y  no  muy  resoluto." — Koto  in 
Appendix  to  Quintana. 
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accustomed  to  labor.  They  were  both  of  them  utter- 
ly ignorant.  Tliey  were  both  anxious  to  improve 
their  fortunes.  There  was,  however,  that  diversity  of 
character  in  the  friends  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
element  for  the  completeness  of  a  friendship.  One 
was  slow,  taciturn,  and  with  no  especial  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  This  was  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro.  The  otlier  was  alert,  impulsive,  generous,  and 
wonderfully  skilled  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  men.  This 
■was  Diego  de  Almagro.  Tbeii'  birth  and  parentage, 
though  very  dissimilar,  were  not  unequal  as  regards  the 
gifts  of  ibrtune.  Pizarro  was  tlie  illegitimate*  son  of 
an  hidalgo,  and  had  come  *'  with  bis  sword  and  cloak," 
his  only  possessions,!  to  find  a  way  to  fortune  in  the 
New  World.  Almagro  was  the  son  of  a  laboring 
man,  with  n    t    nt  I  er,  of  Moorish  or  of  Jewish 

blood,  bred  p  n  a  t  n  belonging  to  the  Order  of 
Calatrava.  J  I  npat  ent  1 1  laborer's  life,  he  had  taken 
service  with  a  1  ent  te  ho  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  a  d  I  b  Ha  It  happened  that  Almagi'o 
had  a  quarrel     th  another  youth,  upon  "  some  matter 

•  "  In  Germany,  and  with  hb  (who  derive  many  of  our  customs  and 
political  opiniona  from  the  Germans),  bastardy  was  always  a  ciitmrn- 
Btance  of  ignominy.  But  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  bastards  were 
in  many  respects  on  an  equal  footing  witli  legitimate  children.  Dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  races  of  the  kings  of  Fratice  no  difference  ap- 
pears to  have  bean  made  between  their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  off- 
spring," See  HAEEHAve  and  Butlbk's  edition  of  Coke  wpon  Little- 
ton [343,  b.],  note  (3). 

1 1  put  aside  the  slory  of  his  heing  eucHed  by  a  sow,  and  being  em- 
ployed, as  a  boy,  in  tending  his  father's  swine,  as  well  as  other  sto- 
ries having  the  aspect  of  fables. 

%  "  "Rk  pocoa  alios  que  couoBcemos  a  Diego  da  Almagro,  natural  de 
la  villa  de  Almagro  en  Espana,  ques  una  villa  do  la  'Ordon  de  Calatra- 
va  (d  de  una  alilea  de  aquella  republica},  hijo  do  un  labiador  I  nieto  de 
otros,  sin  mezcia  de  ottas  cstirpes  de  moras  ni  judios,  Eino  do  chripa- 
rianoa  viejoB,  agricolas  e  hombres  que  por  sus  endures  e  ttabaxos  vi- 
ven,"— OviEBO,  Hut.,  lib.  xlvii. 
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of  that  kind  wliich  youths  are  wont  to  quaiTel  about" 
(I  snppose  the  pedantic  historian  means  a  love  affair). 
He  stabbed  liie  rival,  and  the  wounds  were  such  that 
Almagro,  "  although  hia  master  was  an  alcalde"  did 
not  dare  to  await  his  trial,  but  fled  from  justice,  and, 
wandering  in  a  vagabond  way  hither  and  thither,  fine- 
ly came  to  the  Indies,  and  was  one  of  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed under  Pedrarias  Davila,  He,  as  well  as  Pi- 
2ai-ro,  received  a  r&partimiento  of  Indians,  and  these 
they  woi-ked  together,  dividing  the  gains. 

They  afterward  took  into  partnership  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  themselves,  named  Ternando  de 
LucLue,  a  clerigo  and  a  schoolmaster.  This  clerigo 
was  a  favorite  of  the  Governor  Pedrarias,  and  had  a 
much  better  repartimiento  than  the  other  partners,  sit- 
uated close  to  theirs,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Chagre, 
four  leagues  from  Panama.  The  resources  of  De 
Luque,  the  steady  management  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
keen  activity  of  Almagro,  made  the  partnership  a  pros- 
pei-ous  concern.  By  their  cattle-farms  they  realized 
fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  ^esos  of  gold ;  and  well 
would  it  have  been  for  all  of  them  had  they  been  con- 
tented to  remain  as  thriving  country  gentlemen.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  contented  with  a  quiet  career, 
however  prosperous,  when  all  around  is  bustle  and 
activity,  and  when  the  very  air  is  full  of  rumora  of 
great  adventure.  Accordingly,  the  partnership  was  ex- 
tended from  cattle-farming  to  the  search  after  new  and 
gold-producing  territories.  In  a  word,  they  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Peru.  It  has  been  discovered  in  mod- 
ern times  that  there  was  also  a  silent  partner,  the  Li- 
centiate Espinosa,  on  whose  behalf,  it  appears,  De 
Luque  furnished  the  funds. 

The  agreement  between  the  partners  was  that  the 
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division  of  profits  should  be  equal.  Tlic  di\  19  on  of 
labor  is  weU  stated  by  Garctlaso  de  la  Veoa  when 
he  says  "  that  Fernando  de  Luque  was  to  remain  in 
Panam^,  to  take  care  and  make  the  most  of  the  prop 
ei'ty  of  tlie  tliree  associates ;  Pizan'o  was  to  undeitake 
the  discovery  and  conquest ;  Almagi'o  was  to  go  and 
come,  bringing  supplies  of  men  and  arms  to  Pizino, 
and  then  returning  to  De  Luque,  thus  making  himselt 
the  medium  of  communication  between  Panama  and 
Pani."*  fl"hi3  company  waa  much  laughed  at  then, 
and  tlie  schoolmaster  got  the  name  oi  Funando  el 
loco  (Fernando  the  Madman),  though  the  ti  umvirite 
was  afterward  compared  to  the  memorable  one  of  Le- 
pidus,  Mark  Antony,  and  Octavius.f  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  and  intended  to  be  a  sarcasm,  that  these 
Spanish  triumvirs  were  all  elderlyj  men ;  but  the  re- 
mark was  not  a  very  wise  one,  for  it  has  never  been 
found  that  ambition  or  the  love  of  novelty  dies  out  of 
the  human  heart  at  any  certain  age.  All  men,  too, 
are  but  children  in  those  things  which  they  have  not 
experienced;  and  not  one  of  the  three  associates  had 
been  what  he  would  have  called  a  succcssfiil  man. 

*  The  date  of  the  agreement  ia  March  10, 15S6  ;  but  tbia,  to  use  an 
expression  of  QuiHTiNi's,  was  the  date  when  it  ■mas  foi-maliaada.  It 
had  existed  practically  for  some  time  before. 

t  Other  persona  were  oliliged  Us  sign  the  agreement  for  Kzarro  and 
Almagro,  as  thej  could  not  write  their  names.  "  Y  porq^ue  no  saben 
lirmar  el  dicho  capilan  Franciseo  Pizarro  y  Diogo  de  Almagro,  flrma- 
ron  por  ellos  en  el  regiatro  da  eata  carta  Juan  de  Panes  y  Afvarado  del 
Quiro,  B  los  cuales  otnrgantea  yo  ol  presenta  eacribano  doy  le  que  co- 
jiDzcQ.  Don  Fernando  de  Luq^ne.  'A  eu  ruogo  de  Francisco  Pizarro, 
Juan  de  Panes  ;  y  a  an  ruogo  de  Diego  de  Almagroi  AWaro  <!e!  Qui- 
ro."— Qbintana,  Vidasde  Sspimoles  Cikbrcs.  Ayindicea  a  la  vidade 
F^ajttiaco  Pixarro,  p.  174. 

t  Pizarro  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1470,  at  Trunillo,  in  Estta- 
madura.  Sea  Varoncs  Ilustres  M  Numo  Mundo,  p.  138.  Madrid, 
1639, 
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The  disappointed  are  ever  young ;  at  least  tliey  are  aa 
anxious  to  undertake  new  things  as  the  most  hopeful 
among  the  young,  lloreover,  the  principal  partner, 
Pizarro,  was  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  regions  in  the  southern  seas ;  to  which 
idea  advancing  years  only  lent  a  fiercer  aspect,  as  they 
narrowed  him  -in,  and  left  less  and  less  time  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  voyage  of  Pizarro  ia  only  second  in  interest  to 
that  of  Columbus  himself.  There  may  have  been 
voyages  in  the  history  of  the  world  more  important 
and  more  interesting  than  that  of  Pizarro,  but  if  so, 
the  details  of  them  have  been  lost.  The  voyage  of 
Cortez  &om  Cuba  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  but  a 
alight  afiair  in  the  history  of  that  man's  remarkable 
proceedings ;  but  in  Pizarro's  life,  the  voyage  is  the 
greatest  part  of  tlie  career. 

Pizarro  had  his  predecessors,  Tlic  story  of  Vaseo 
Nunez  de  Balboa  has  already  been  told.  A  follower 
at  a  humble  distance  in  the  same  enterprise  of  discov- 
ery was  Pascual  de  Andagoya.  This  captain,  with 
the  permission  of  Pedrarias,  undertook  a  voyage  in  the 
"  Sea  of  the  South"  in  the  year  1522.  He  had  an 
encounter  with  the  natives  of  Eiru,  and,  it  is  said,  re- 
duced seven  of  the  lords  of  the  country  into  obedience 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  He  gained  additional  knowl- 
edge of  the  coast,  which  knowledge  he  affervPard  im- 
parted to  Pizarro.  Meeting,  however,  with  an  acci- 
dent wiiicli  disabled  him,  he  returned  to  Panamd,  The 
attention  of  the  governor,  Pedrarias,  was  at  that  time 
given  to  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua,  for  which  he  was 
fitting  out  liis  lieutenant,  Hernandez  de  Cordova.  The 
idea,  howevei-,  of  an  expedition  to  Pern  was  not  aban- 
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doncd ;  and  a  certein  captain,  named  Juan  Basurto, 
io  whom  PeSiarJas  was  under  obligation  for  liis  hav- 
ing brought  men  and  horses  to  aid  in  the  Nicaiaguan 
conquest,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  Peru.  This  man  died.  Pizarro  and 
Almagi-o  then  came  foi-ward  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion. Their  offer,  aided  by  the  powerful  representa- 
tions of  Fernando  de  Luque,  was  accepted.  Pedrarias 
became  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  to  receive 
a  fourth  of  the  profits. 

The  preparations  for  the  outtit  were  commenced  m 
1524.  A  vessel  was  bought,  which,  it  is  said,  had 
been  built  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa ;  and  another 
was  put  upon  the  stocks.  The  expenses  were  very- 
great.  Each  shipiyright  received  two  golden  ^esos  a 
day  and  his  food.  Moreover,  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  into  the  market-place,  or  down  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  enlist  at  once  as  many  soldiers  or  sailors  as  might 
he  wanted ;  but  the  partners  had  gi-adually  to  form 
their  complement  of  men,  providing  food  and  lodgment 
for  them  when  hired,  watching  for  new-comers  from 
Castile,  taking  care  of  them  in  the  illnesses  to  whicli 
they  were  liable  on  first  coming  into  tlie  country,  and 
advancing  them  small  snms  of  money,*  probably  to 
clear  them  from  debt.  At  last  the  preparations  were 
complete.  The  three  partners,  Pizarro,  Abnagro,  and 
De  Luque,  heard  mass  together,  and  rendei-ed  the  com- 
pact more  solemn  by  each  partaking  of  the  sacrament ; 

*  "  En  todo  ese  ticmpo  procuraron  alistar  gentes,  niBntoniendo  a. 
todoa  de  main  y  came,  y  aderaaB  dando  posada  a  los  que  veiiian  do 
Casdlla  o  bias.  Fuera  deso  go  Bocortio  a  muchos,  a  quien  con  50 — 
100  pesos,  etc." — Informaciaa  hecka  en  Panama  a  14  JHcietnbre  de 
1536  H  pcdimenio  del  Capilaii  Diego  de  Ar.MAaRO.  Doc,  Md.,  torn. 
xxvi,,  p,  S57,  This  valuable  document  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to  light. 
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and,  about  tlie  middle  of  November,  1524,  PiaaiTO  set 
sail  in  one  vessel,  with  two  canoes,  containing  eighty 
men  and  foui-  horses.  A  treasurer,  Nicolas  de  Hivera, 
and  an  inspector,  Juan  Carillo,  who  was  to  look  after 
the  king's  fifths,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Almagro 
was  to  follow  in  the  other  vessel,  with  more  men  and 
provisions. 

Pizarro  touched  at  the  island  of  Taboga,  took  in 
wood  and  water  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  amved  at 
the  Puerto  de  Pinas,  From  thence  he  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Cacique  Eiru's  country.  This  was  a 
land  which,  irom  its  rough  and  difficult  nature,  was 
very  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  occupy.  It  was  a  great 
eiTor  to  have  stopped  there  at  all ;  but  probably  Pi- 
zaiTO  did  not  wish  to  go  too  far,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  promised  re-enforcement  that  was  to  come  with 
Almagro. 

For  the  most  part,  a  desert  or  deserted  cotmtiy  met 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  Toiling  under  the  weight 
of  their  armor,  with  i&e.t  wounded  by  the  stony  ways, 
and  suffering  incredibly  from  hunger,  they  found  noth- 
ing worthy  of  all  this  suffering,  and  returned  to  their 
ships.  Thence  they  proceeded  ten  leagues  down  the 
coast,  until  they  arrived  at  a  port  which  they  called 
Puerto  de  la  Ilamhre,  the  Port  of  Hunger.  Nothing 
was  to  be  got  there  but  wood  and  water.  Having 
taken  in  these  necessaries,  they  proceeded  on  their 
voyage.  For  ten  successive  days  they  sailed  on,  ap- 
parently without  being  able  to  land,  or  seeing  any 
thing  which  should  induce  them  to  do  SO.  Meanwhile, 
the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them  were  grow- 
ing less  and  less ;  and,  finally,  the  rations  appointed 
for  each  man  were  but  two  ears  of  maize  a  day.  Wa- 
ter also  began  to  fail  them.     The  more  impatient  of 
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the  crew  talked  of  vetiirning  to  Panama.  Pizarro, 
with  a  power  of  endurance  and  a  mildness  that  te- 
1  to  hia  character,  and  which  he  must  often  have' 


seen  exercised  "by  Vasco  Nufiez  under  similar  circum- 
stances, did  hia  best  to  console  hia  men,  and  to  en- 
courage them  by  the  high  hopes  that  steadily  remained 
before  his  wistful  eyes.     They  turned  hack,  however, 
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and  Biacle  tlieir  wa^  to  the  Puerto  de  la  JIamhre. 
Each  man  was  shocked  at  the  flaccid,  disfigured,  han- 
giy-Iooking  companions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ; 
nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try to  console  these  wretched  maiiners,  for  they  could 
see  no  animals,  no  birds  even,  nothing  but  sierras, 
rocks,  forests,  and  morasses.  They  did  not,  however, 
altogether  lose  heart,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  stop  at  this  deplorable  Puerto,  and  send  back 
the  ship  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  to  seek  for  provisions. 
The  command  of  the  vessel  was  given  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Gil  de  Montenegro.  Neither  for  tliose  who 
staid,  nor  for  those  who  accompanied  Montenegro,  were 
there  any  provisions  but  the  dried  hide  of  a  cow,  and 
the  bitter  paim-buds  which  are  gathered  on  that  coast. 
This  was  the  same  food  that  Piaarro  had  known  in 
eai-ly  days,  when  he  acted  as  Ojeda's  lieutenant  at 
Uraba. 

The  miserable  men  who  were  left  at  the  Puerto  de 
la  Hamhre  did  what  they  could  to  find  the  means  of 
life.  Now  and  then  they  caught  a  few  fish  or  discov- 
ered a  few  wild  fruits ;  but  hunger,  that  never  sleeps, 
was  upon  them.  Twenty  of  them  soon  died.  Pizari-o 
was  always  alert  in  endeavoring  to  provide  any  suste- 
nance, however  wretched,  for  his  sick  men;  and  his 
constant  mind  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  being 
overcome  by  advei'sity.  In  labors  and  dangers  he  was 
ever  the  first. 

Several  of  the  men  declared  that  they  perceived 
something  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  which  glit- 
tered in  the  sun.  A  soldier  of  the  name  of  Lobato 
begged  that  he  might  be  sent  to  examine  this  bright 
spot.  Pizarro,  however,  would  not  give  to  any  one 
else  this  labor,  but,  taking  with  him  the  least  exhaust- 
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ed  of  his  men,  -went  forth  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direc- 
tion where  the  brightness  was  visible.  Tiiey  arrived 
at  a  part  of  the  shore  wliere  they  found  many  cacao 
trees,  and  where  they  also  saw  several  of  the  natives. 
Two  of  them  they  captm-ed,  and,  what  was  better  still, 
they  found  a  hundred  weight  of  niaize.^  The  Indians 
rather  pointedly  inquired  (how  their  sayings  were  in- 
terpreted does  not  appear)  "why  the  strangers  did 
not  sow  and  reap,  instead  of  coming  to  take  other  peo- 
ple's provisions,  and  suffering  such  hardships  to  do  so." 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Indians  had  poison  for 
their  arrows.  The  Spaniards  saw  a  man  die  of  a 
wound  in  four  hours.  Had  the  herb  from  which  this 
poison  is  distilled  been  found  lower  down  the  coast, 
upon  the  broad  plains  beyond  Tumhea,  the  conquest 
would  hardly  have  been  made  in  that  generation, 

As  Pizarro  and  his  men  were  returning  from  this 
expedition,  which  did  not  bear  much  fruit,  they  met 
with  one  of  their  companions,  who  brought  news  tliat 
Montenegro  had  returned  from  the  Pearl  Islands  with 
some  provisions.  This  Spaniard  Lad  with  him  three 
loaves  of  bread  and  four  oranges,  which  Pizarro  di- 
vided equally  among  the  whole  company,  who  had  not 
had  such  a  meal  for  many  a  day.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  who  died  of  hunger  at  the  Puerto  de  la 
ITamhre  was  twenty-seven. 

The  whole  body  now  recommenced  their  voyage, 
and  brought  up  in  a  port  which  they  called  the  "Ihier- 
to  de  la  Caiidaleria,"  because  it  was  "  the  day  of  Our 
Lady"*  when  they  arrived  thei^e.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, changed  their  position  for  the  better.  The  cli- 
mate was  so  humid  that  their  wide-flapped  hats  fell  in 
pieces,  and  the  hnen  vests  which  they  wore  over  their 

*  Feast  of  the  Purification.     Candlemas  Day,  Feb.  3. 
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armor  soon  grew  rotten.  Tlie  forests  were  for  the 
most  part  too  dense  to  be  penetrated.  Tlic  annoyance 
from  jnusquitocs  was  insupportable.* 

Pizarro  perse^ered      The   Spaniards   found  w-iys 
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came  upon  a  smali  Indian  town.  It  had  just  been 
deserted.  They  found,  however,  some  golden  orna- 
ments ;  also  some  maize,  roots,  and  the  flesh  of  swine ; 
and  in  the  vessels  at  the  fire  there  were  the  feet  and 
bands  of  men,  by  which  the  Spaniards  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  country  of  the  Caribs.  They  did  not  stay 
at  tliis  uninviting  spot,  but  went  down  the  coast  to 
another  place,  which  they  called  the  '■^Pueblo  Que- 
mado." At  a  league  from  the  shore  they  came  upon 
a  deserted  Indian  town,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  They  found  also 
plenty  of  provisions  here.  The  town  being  near  the 
sea,  well  placed  for  defense,  and  well  provisioned,  it 
seemed  to  Pizarro  and  his  men  that  they  might  pru- 
dently mafee  a  station  here.  Their  only  vessel  leaked, 
and  they  resolved  to  send  it  back  to  Panama  to  get  it 
repaired.  Meanwhile,  Pizarro  ordered  Gil  de  Monte- 
negro to  make  an  incursion,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  some  of  the  Indians.  The  natives,  however, 
]iad  been  watchful  of  the  movements  of  the  Spaniai'ds, 
They  attacked  Monfenegi-o  and  his  party,  intending 
afterward  to  fall  upon  the  body  of  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  Pizarro  in  the  town,  whom  the  Indians 
conjectured  to  be  the  sick.  These  Indians  were  naked, 
but  their  bodies  were  painted,  some  red,  some  yellow. 
With  loud  shouts,  a  large  body  of  them  attacked  Mon- 
tenegro's pai-ty.  They  did  not  venture  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  but  succeeded  in  killing  with  their  darts 
two  of  the  Spaniards,  and  wounding  others.  On  the 
other  band,  Montenegro's  men  committed  great  slaugh- 
ter on  the  naked  bodies  of  their  adversaries.  The  In- 
dian army  changed  its  tactics,  retired  or  fled  before 
Montenegro,  and,  knowing  the  country  better  than  he 
did,  came  down  upon  Pizari'o  and  his  few  followers  in 
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tlie  town.  Pizan-o,  an  aUe  man-at-arms,  withstood 
the  attack  bravely,  and  made  himself  a  geiiei'al  mark 
for  the  Indians.  They  pressed  upon  him,  wounded 
him,  and  he  fell  down  a  Steep  descent.  They  followed, 
but  before  they  could  kill  Pizarro  he  was  upon  liis  legs 
again,  and  able  to  defend  himself.  Some  of  bis  men 
iTished  to  his  assistance.  The  Indians,  astonished  at 
the  valor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  awed,  it  is  said,  by  the 
silence  with  which  they  fought,  began  themselves  to 
figlit  less  fiercely,  when  the  arrival  of  Montenegro  and 
his  men  assured  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  take  to  flight. 

PizaiTO  and  his  men  dressed  their  wounds  in  the 
strange  manner  that  was  commonly  adopted  by  soldiers 
in  that  day,  applying  hot  oil  to  the  wounded  part. 
They  then  i-esolved  to  quit  the  Pueblo  Quemado,  find- 
ing that  the  Indians  were  too  many  for  them.  Through- 
out this  extraordinary  voyage  the  Spaniards  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  any  Indian  settlement 
that  was  smtable  for  them.  Sometimes  there  were  too 
many  Indians  in  the  vicinity ;  more  often  there  were 
too  few. 

Pizarro  and  his  men  embarked,  and,  going  back  to- 
ward Panara^  anived  at  Chicama.  Tliis  was  in  the 
government  of  the  Terra-firma.  From  thence  they 
sent  the  ti-easurer  of  the  expedition,  Nicolas  de  Rivera, 
in  their  vessel,  with  the  gold  they  had  found,  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Governor  Pedrarias  of  what  they 
had  done  and  suffered,  and  of  the  liopes  they  still  had 
of  making  some  great  discovery.  Meanwhile  they  re- 
mained at  Chicama,  a  humid,  melancholy,  sickly  spot, 
where  it  rained  continually. 

Alraagro,  always  active,  had  not  forgotten  his  part 
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of  the  undertaking ;  and,  starting  three  months  after 
Pizarro  had  set  out,  came  in  search  of  him  with  the 
other  vessel  belonging  to  the  aaaociates.  When  Nic- 
olas de  Rivera  brought  up  at  the  Island  of  Pearls,  he 
learned  that  Almagro  had  passed,  and  he  sent  to  Pi- 
zarro to  inform  him  of  this  joyful  intelligence.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Panama,  Rivera  informed  Pedrarias  of  what 
had  happened.  The  govei^nor  was  angry  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  many  Spaniards  who  had 
already  perished  in  the  expedition.  He  blamed  Pizar- 
ro for  his  pertinacity ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  De  Luque, 
had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  goveiTior  from 
joining  another  person  in  command  with  Pizai-ro. 

Meanwhile,  Almagro  pursued  liia  way  down  the 
coast,  making  diligent  search  for  Pizarro.  The  only 
traces  he  could  find  of  him  were  tlie  marks  of  the 
Spanish  hatchets,  where  the  men  had  landed  to  cut 
wood.  At  last  he  made  an  entrance  into  that  part  of 
the  country  which  had  already  been  so  unfortunate  for 
the  Spaniards— in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pueblo 
Qttetnado.  He  found  this  town  inhabited  and  fortified 
with  palisades.  He  resolved  to  take  it,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigor.  The 
Indians  defended  themselves  obstinately.  Almagro 
was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  by  a  dart,  and  was  so 
pressed  upon  by  the  Indiana  that  he  would  have  been 
left  for  dead  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  a  negro 
slave  of  hia.  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  re- 
newed the  contest,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  place.  His  men  were  greatly  distressed  at  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  their  leader.  They  placed 
him  on  a  litter  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
the  pain  was  assuaged  they  bore  him  back  to  his  vessel. 

Again  tliey  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  arrived 
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at  the  river  of  San  Juan,  where  the  coantry  seemed 
better  than  any  they  had  passed,  and  where,  on  both 
banks  of  the  livei',  thei'e  were  Indian  settlements. 
They  did  not  venture  to  land,  however,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  Panama.  Toucliing  at  the  Island  of  Pearls 
on  tlieir  way  hack,  they  learned  that  the  treasurer,  Ri- 
vera, had  passed  that  way,  and  had  leil  word  that  Pi- 
zarro was  at  Chicama.  Almagro's  delight  at  hearing 
this  was  great.  He  had  supposed  that  his  companion 
was  dead.  He  returned  to  Chicam^  and  found  him. 
The  two  commanders  recounted  their  misfortunes  to 
each  other,  but  resolved  to  persevere  in  tlieir  under- 
taking. It  was  aiTanged  that  Almagro  should  return 
to  Panam^,  while  Pizarro  was  to  maintain  his  men  in 
the  melancholy  spot  where  he  then  was. 

Almagi-o  found  Pedrarias  very  ill  disposed  toward 
the  expedition.  He  was  at  that  time  about  to  enter 
Nicaragua  in  order  to  chastise  his  lieutenant,  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  and  was  not  inclined  to  spare 
any  more  men  for  the  expedition  to  Peru.  Again, 
however,  De  Luque  pei-suaded  Pedrarias  not  to  with- 
hold his  hcense  for  the  levy  of  more  men,  though  the 
governor  i-emained  still  so  much  displeased  with  Pi- 
zarro that  he  would  not  leave  him  the  sole  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  hut  joined  Almagro  with  him  in  the 
supreme  command.  Almagro,  with  two  ships  and  two 
canoes,  with  arms,  provisions,  and  a  pilot  named  Bar- 
tolome  Ruiz,  set  sail  from  Panama,  and  joined  Pizarro 
at  the  place  where  he  had  left  him.  Pizarro  felt  deep- 
ly the  slur  cast  upon  his  command  hy  Almagro's  being 
joined  with  him  in  it,  and  this  has  been  considered* 
to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  friends. 

*  Sec  QuiNTANi's  Life  ofPi-^an-o. 
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The  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  two  commanders  went  down  the  coast,  and  arrived 
at  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Biver  Caitagena,  near 
to  the  San  Juan.  Thence  they  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  one  of  the  towns  on  the  River  San  Juan,  in  whicli 
they  were  successful,  for  they  captured  some  Indians, 
and  took  some  gold,  weigiiing  fifteen  tliousand_^es(>s, 
of  an  interior  description.  They  also  found  provisions 
theiu  Returning  to  their  ships,  they  determined  to 
divide  their  forces.  Almagro  was  to  return  to  Panama 
for  more  men.  Bartolom^  Huiz,  the  pilot,  was  to  pros- 
ecute discovei-y  along  the  coast.  Pizari-o  was  to  re- 
main with  his  men  where  they  were. 

These  resolutions  were  immediately  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, Eartolome  Ruiz,  a  very  dexterous  pilot,  was 
exceedingly  successful  in  his  share  of  the  enterprise. 
He  discovered  the  island  of  Gallo,  went  on  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Mateo,  and  thence  to  Coaquc.  Still  pursuing 
his  course  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  he  descried,  to 
his  gi-eat  astonishment,  in  the  open  sea,  a  large  object 
which  seemed  like  a  caravel,  and  had  a  lateen  sail. 
He  made  for  this  object,  and  discovered  that  it  was  a 
raft.  He  captured  it,*  and  found  two  young  men  and 
three  women. .  Interrogating  them  hy  signs,  he  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  natives  of  a  place  called  Tumbez. 
They  spoke  many  times  of  a  Idng,  Huayna  Capac,  and 
of  Cusco,  where  thci'C  was  much  gold.  Bartolom6 
Ruiz  wetit  on,  passed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  arrived 

*  Almagro  afterward  gave  an  account  to  Oviedo  of  Tarioua  things 
that  were  found  on  board  this  Peruvian  vessel,  and  they  were  such  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  confidence  of  Almagro  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  andertaking.  There  was  pottery  on  board,  and  woolen  clotliji 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  also  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  crew  spoke 
of  carrying  with  them  a  teat-stone  for  gold,  and  a  steelyard  fut  weigh- 
ing it  and  other  metals. 
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at  a  town  called  Zalongo.      From  thence  lie  returned 
to  Pizarro. 

Tliis  commaj  dti      d  \\\t,  n    i      eded  all  the  com-  , 
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fort  that  Kuiz  could  give  them  by  the  favorable  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought.  It  was  always  the  business 
of  Pizarro  patiently  to  endure  great  suffering,  and  to 
sustain  the  men  under  his  command  in  the  most  abject 
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kind  of  adversity.  During  the  absence  of  Bai'toloiiiS 
Ruia  they  had  suffered  from  sickness,  from  exti^eme 
hunger,  from  constant  wetness ;  they  had  heen  tm- 
eeasingly  plagued  by  rausquitoes,  and  had  "been  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  them  devoured,  by  caymans.  The 
Indians  had  not  left  them  unmolested,  and  fourteen 
of  the  Spaniards  bad  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with 
tlie  natives. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  year  1526,  and  Pedro 
de  los  Rios  had  arrived  to  supersede  Pedrarias.*  Diego 

*  It  was  about  this  pBriod  that  Pedrarias  quitted  the  partnership. 
The  narrative  of  this  event  given  by  Ovieilo  is  extremely  curious.  The 
historian  was  one  day  going  through  some  accounts  with  the  governor, 
previous  to  his  restdencia  being  taken,  when  Almagro  entered,  and 
said,  "  Senor,  already  your  loidabip  Imows  that  in  this  armada  1«  Peru 
you  are  a  partner  with  Captdn  Francisco  Pizarro,  ani  with  the  Ma^s- 
trescuda,  Don  Fernando  de  Luque,  my  companions,  and  with  me,  and 
tliat  you  have  not  put  any  thing  in  it,  and  tl^at  we  are  lost  men,  and 
have  spent  our  estates  and  those  of  our  friends."  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  speech.  Almagro  proceeded  to  ask  for  cattle  and  money, 
in  order  to  continue  the  enterprise,  or  that  Pedrarias  would  at  least 
pay  what  was  due  upon  his  share,  and  leave  the  concern.  Pedrarias 
very  angrily  replied,  "  It  is  evident  that  I  aiJi  quitting  the  government, 
OS  you  speak  to  me  thus  ;■'  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  it  were  not 
'  so,  Piiarro  and  Almagro  should  give  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
Spaniards  which  had  been  lost  in  their  expeditions. 

Pedrarias,  however,  instead  of  agreeing  to  pay  any  thing,  demanded 
four  thousand  pesos  as  his  price  for  ceasing  to  be  a  partner,  dthough 
Almagro  had  charged  him  with  having  contributed  only  one  she-calf 
in  the  course  of  the  enterprise.  Finally,  afler  some  angry  bargaining, 
Pedrarias  consented  to  give  up  all  his  claim  for  a  thousand  pesos,  to 
be  paid  bim  at  a  certain  date.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  these 
terms,  and  Oviedo  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  ("Yo  fuy  uno  de  los 
tesCigosque  firmimos  el  asEientoeconvinien9ia.  e  Pedrarias  se  desislio 
e  renun^id  todo  su  derecho  en  Almagro  e  su  compaiiia." — Oviedo, 
Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  las  Inddas.  lib.  xiix.,  cap.  33.) 

This  conversation  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  estrome  confidence 
which,  even  at  a  time  of  great  depression  and  disappointment,  Almsgra 
hiid  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  undertaking. 
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de  Almagro  fonnd  favor  with  the  new  governor  so  far 
as  to  gain  hia  permission  to  enlist  soldiers.  Having 
enlisted  about  forty,  and  having  obtained  the  requisite 
provisions,  he  set  sail  from  Panama,  and  joined  Pizarro 
at  the  Eiver  San  Juan.  He  found  the  men  whom  he 
had  left  there  looking  flaccid  and  yellow,  their  counte- 
nances telling  clearly  the  sufferings  that  they  had  en- 
dured amid  the  mangroves  of  that  ill-fated  spot. 

They  all  re-embarked,  intent  upon  prosecuting  the 
discovery  which  Bartolome  Kuia  had  already  com- 
menced. They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Gallo  to  refit, 
passed  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  and  went  down  the 
coast  to  a  town  called  Tacamez.  The  Indians  at  this 
place  were  not  friendly.  They  asked  why  these  stran- 
gers came  among  them,  taking  theii-  gold,  making  cap- 
tives of  their  women,  and  robbing  them  in  every  way. 
One  or  two  small  skirmishes  took  place,  with  no  loss 
on  the  Spanish  side,  and  very  little  on  the  pai't  of  the 
Indians. 

At  this  point  of  the  enterprise  there  was  hesitation 
as  to  their  future  course,  and  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  It  is  said  that  Pizarro  was  for  re- 
turning, while  Almagro  was  for  pursuing  the  plan  that 
had  already  been  so  often  adopted,  namely,  that  he 
should  return  for  more  men  to  Panama.  He  was  en- 
tirely against  their  dying  in  prison  for  the  debts  they 
had  already  contracted.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  ^magro  had  nftt  suffered  from  hunger  as  he 
had  done,  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  should  all  return  to  Panama.  Upon  this, 
Almagro  offered  to  change  places,  suggesting  that  Pi- 
zarro should  go  for  succor,  while  he  remained  to  take 
charge  of  the  men.  This  offer  provoked  rather  than 
soothed  his  conarade.     High  words  passed  between 
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them,  and  swoida  were  drawn.  At  this  juncture,  the 
treasurer,  Hivera,  and  the  pilot,  Bartolom6  Euiz,  in- 
terposed; the  old  friends  were  reconciled,  and  cm- 
Ijraced  one  another;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  of 
Almagro  was  agi-eed  upon,  iloturning  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Mateo,  it  was  resolved  that  PizaiTO  and  his  men 
should  stay  in  the  island  of  Gallo,  while  Almagro  re- 
turned again  to  Panamd. 

The  two  captains,  Pizairo  and  Almagro,  though 
their  proceedings  liitherto  had  been  any  thing  but  suc- 
cessful, were  firmly  bent  upon  continuing  the  enter- 
prise. But  the  con:imon  soldiers  were  not  of  that  mind; 
and,  when  Almagro  returned,  a  certain  man,  called  Se- 
ravia,  contrived  to  send  to  the  governor  at  Panamd  a 
petition  concealed  in  a  ball  of  cotton,  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  their  losses  by  death,  and  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  concluded  his  petition  with  some  words 
which  afterward  obtained  a  great  renown  in  the  Indies, 
and  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  there  : 

"  Pues  Seuor  Governador. 
Mirelo  bien  por  entero, 
Que  alia  va  el  Hecogcdor, 
y  aea  queda  el  Carnicero."' 

This  poetical  petition  found  favor  with  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Eios,  who  had  now 
superseded  Pedrarias.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  lawyer 
named  Tafur  to  the  island  of  Gallo,  to  authorize  the 
return  of  all  those  men  under  Pizarro's  command  wlio 
wished  to  make  their  way  back  to  Panama.      Under 

*  These  doggerel  verees,  rather  liberally  translated,  run  thus  : 
"  My  good  Lord  Governor, 
Have  pily  on  our  woes  ; 
For  here  ram^ns  the  butcher, 
To  Panama  the  Ealesman  goes," 
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these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  fee  expected  that 
Almagro  would  be  able  to  gain  any  new  recruits.  The 
enterprise,  therefore,  now  looked  most  hopeless ;  and 
the  little  boys  in  the  streets,  seldom  friendly  to  school- 
mastei's,  had  good  reason  for  shouting  out  loudly  the 
addition  which  had  been  abeady  made  by  their  elders 
to  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  Fernando  de  Luq^ue. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor's  representative,  Tafur,  reach- 
ed the  island  of  Gallo,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pizai- 
ro's  company  prepai^ed  to  depart, 

Although  Almagro  and  De  Luqne  had  not  been  able 
to  dissuade  the  govemor  from  sending  Tafur,  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  PizaiTO,  urging  liim  in  the  strongest 
terms  not  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  begging  him 
to  strive  to  the  uttermost  rather  than  return  to  Pan- 
ama.* Pizarro,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  of 
the  same  mind  with  his  partners.  He  addressed  some 
words  to  his  men,  which  Herrera  justly  describes  as 
characterized  by  a  singular  modesty  and  constancy,t 

*  "El  Maeetrescuala  Hernando  de  Luc[ue  y  Diego  lie  Almagro, 
eaeriviecon  a  Francisco  Pi^arra,  que  auiique  aupiesae  leveiitar,  no  tiol- 
viesse  i,  Panama,  paes  via  quaii  perdidos,  y  afrentados  quedarian  sino 
llevasBen  adelante  aquel  descuhriiaiento."-— Hebbek*,  Hist,  de  las  In- 
diai,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  x,,  cap.  8. 

t  Well  might  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  exclaim,  "  Here  I  can  not  forbear 
to  commend  the  patient  virtue  of  (he  Spaniards ;  we  seldom  or  never 
find  that  any  nation  hath  endured  eo  many  misadventures  and  mie- 
eriea  as  the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their  Indian  discoveries  ;  yet,  per- 
sisting in  their  enterprises  with  an  invincilite  constancy,  they  have 
annexed  to  their  Idngdom  so  many  goodly  provinces  as  bury  the  re- 
membrance of  all  dangers  past.  Tempest  and  shipwrecks,  famine, 
overthrows,  muUnies,  heat  and  cold,  pestilence  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases, both  old  ani  new.  together  with  extreme  poverty,  and  want  of 
all  things  needfiil,  have  been  the  enemies  wherewith  every  one  of  their 
most  noble  discoverers,  at  one  dme  or  other,  hath  encountered.  Many 
years  had  passedover  their  heads  in  the  search  of  not  so  many  leagues  ; 
yea,  more  than  one  or  two  have  spent  their  labor,  their  wealth,  and 
their  lives  in  searcli  of  a  golden  kingdom,  without  getting  further  no- 
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and,  tile  historian  might  have  added,  by  great  prudence 
also.  Pizarro  said  that  those  who  wished  to  return 
should  by  all  means  do  so,  but  that  it  grieved  iiim  to 
think  that  they  were  going  to  endure  greater  sufferings 
and  worse  poverty  than  they  had  ah-eady  endured,  and 
fo  lose  that  which  they  had  so  long  toiled  for,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  discov- 
ering something  which  would  console  and  enrich  them 
all.  He  then  reminded  thcni  of  what  those  Indians 
had  said  whom  Bartolome  Ruiz  had  captured.  Final- 
ly, he  observed  that  it  gave  him  very  great  satisfac- 
tion to  reflect  that  in  all  they  had  undergone  he  had 
not  excused  himself  from  being  the  principal  sufferer, 
contriving  that  he  should  rather  want  than  that  they 
should,  and  so,  he  said,  it  would  always  be. 

The  dire  pressure,  however,  of  recent  suffering,  and 
a  hungry  desire  to  see  home  again,  were  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  hj  the  wise  and  encouraging  woi^ds  of 
Pizacro.  The  men  accordingly  begged  Tafur  to  take 
them  away  with  him  immediately.  This  lieutenant, 
however,  pitying  the  straits  to  which  Pizan-o  was  re- 
duced, gave  him  a  chance  of  retaining  any  of  his  com- 
panions who,  at  the  last  moment,  might  be  unwilling 
to  leave  their  brave  old  commander.  Tafur  therefore 
placed  himself  at  one  end  of  his  vessel,  and,  drawing 
a  line,  put  Pizarro  and  his  men  at  the  other.  He  then 
said  that  those  who  wished  to  return  to  Panama  should 
pass  over  the  Hne*  and  come  to  him,  and  those  who  did 

tice  of  it  than  what  they  had  at  their  first  setting  fortli.'  All  which  not- 
withetaDiiiiig,  the  third,  fourthi  axiA  fifth  unilertakers  h3.ve  not  been  dis- 
heartened. Surely  they  are  worthily  rewarded  with  those  treasuries 
and  paradises  which  they  enjoy  ;  and  well  they  deserve  to  hald  them 
quietly,  if  they  hinder  not  the  like  virtue  jn  others,  which  perhaps  will 
not  be  found."— Hisi.  ofiheWorld,  bookr.,ch.  l.,p.  113,  8vo,  od.  1839. 
*  "  Se  puso  en  la  parte  del  tiavio,  j'  haziendo  una  raya,  pnao  lie  lii 
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not  wish  to  return  should  stay  where  they  were,  by  the 
side  of  Pizarro.  Pourteen  resolute  men,  among  whom 
was  a  mulatto,  stood  by  the  side  of  their  chief;  the 
rest  passed  over  the  line  to  Tafur. 

This  simple  story  has  been  told  in  a  very  diffei-ent 
way,  according  to  the  invincible  passion  for  melodra- 
matic representation  which  people  of  second-rate  im- 
agination delight  in,  those  especially  who  have  not 
seen  much  of  human  affairs,  and  who  do  not  know  in 
how  plain  and  unpretending  a  manner  the  greatest 
things  are,  for  the  most  part,  transacted.  The  popu- 
lar story  is  one  which  may  remind  the  classical  reader 
of  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Assembling  his  men,  Pi- 
zarro  drew  his  sword,  and  marked  with  it  a  line  upon 
the  sand  from  west  to  east.  Then,  pointing  toward 
the  south,  the  way  to  Peru,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  on 
that  side  arc  labor,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  wounds, 
sicknesses,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  have  to  be 
undergone  until  life  is  ended.  Those  who  have  the 
courage  to  endure  these  things  and  to  be  my  faithful 
companions,  let  them  pass  the  line;  those  who  feel 
themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  let  them 
return  to  Panama,  for  I  wish  to  force  no  man,"  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  this  story,  wo  have  the 
evidence,  taken  before  a  judge,  of  one  of  the  fourteen 
brave  men  who  staid  with  Pizarro,  who  states  simply 
that  "  Piaarro  being  in  the  island  of  Gallo,  the  Gov- 
ernor Rios  sent  for  the  men  who  were  with  the  said 
captain,  allowing  any  one  who  should  wish  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  to  remain  with  him."* 


otra  parte  della  h  Francisco  Pje^ito,  j  a  los  eoUados,  y  dbco  que  los 
qua  quisieEBen  yr  a  Panama,  se  passassan  a  61,  y  los  que  no,  sa  estu- 
vieseen  sin  passar  la  raya." — Hekkeea,  Hist.  At  las  Indias,  dec.  iii., 
lib.  I.,  cap.  3. 
*  "Estando  Pizarro  en  la  iala  del  Gallo,  el  gobernador  Rios  envio 
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It  matters  but  little,  however,  to  show  the  exact 
form  which  the  transaction  took,  except  that  it  proves 
more  for  the  good  sense  of  those  men  who  staid  with 
Pizarro  that  they  should  have  been  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  rational  arguments  which  he  held  out  to  them, 
and  hy  a  constancy  of  purpose  hased  upon  due  con- 
sideration of  the  facts,  i-ather  than  hy  any  momentary 
enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
incident.  The  most  notable  men  among  the  fourteen 
were  Pedro  de  Candia  (a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia),  and  Bartolome  Euiz  de  Moguer,  the  pilot  of  the 
expedition. 

The  rest  of  Pizarro's  men  went  hack  with  Tafui-  to 
Panama,  having  endui-ed  a  fearful  amount  of  unre- 
quited suffering — -having,  as  it  were,  watched  through 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  night,  and  not  heing  able  to 
abide  that  last  cold  hour  before  the  sun  makes  its  wel- 
come appearance, 

Pizarro  and  his  fourteen  brave  companions  did  not 
venture  to  stay  in  the  island  of  Gallo,  as  it  was  close 
to  the  shore,  and  could,  thei'efore,  be  easily  attacked 
by  the  Indians ;  but  they  went  over-  to  an  uninhabit- 
ed island,  six  leagues  from  the  land,  called  Gorgona. 
There,  while  waiting  for  supplies  from  Almagro,  Pi- 
zarro and  his  men  subsisted  upon  shell-fish,  and  what- 
ever things,  in  any  way  eatable,  they  could  collect 
upon  the  shore.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  misery  they 
did  not  forget  their  piety.  "  Every  morning  they  gave 
thanks  to  God ;  at  evening-time  they  said  the  Salve 
and  other  prayers  appointed  for  different  hours.    They 

por  !a  gonte  quo  con  dioho  capitan  estaba,  j  ho  quedose  con  e]  el  que 
quisiese  para  proseguir  el  desculirimien'to. "  See  the  Irtformacion 
hecha  en  J'anamd  d  pedimento  ds  GABciA  CE  Jaken,  en  3  Agosto,  1529. 
Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  ixvi.,  p.  360. 
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took  heed  of  the  feasts  of  the  Church,  and  kept  account 
of  their  Fridays  and  Sundays."  Indeed,  the  old  Span- 
ish proverh, 

"  Si  queteis  saber  orar, 
Aprended  k  navegar,"* 

was  thoroughly  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Pizarro 
and  his  men  while  staying  in  the  inhospitahle  island 
ofGorgona,  "which  those  who  have  seen  it  compare 
with  the  infernal  regions." 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  Alniagro  and  the  good  I)e 
Luque  did  not  forget  their  suffering  partner  left  on  the 
island.  After  repeated  applications,  they  persuaded 
the  governor  to  send  a  vessel  for  PizaiTO.  Pedro  de 
lo3  Rios  consented,  hut  attached  to  his  consent  the 
condition  that  PizaiTO  and  his  men  should  return  in 
six  months,  or  be  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Almagro  and  PiaaTro  parted ; 
the  brave  little  company  had  shared  every  species  of 
hardship,  when,  one  day,  they  perceived  a  vessel  in 
the  distance.  Some  said  that  it  was  a  piece  of  wood, 
others  some  other  thing ;  and  such  was  the  agony  of 
their  desire,  that,  "  although  they  knew  that  it  was  a 
sail,  they  did  not  beUeve  it,"  for,  as  there  is  a  hope, 
so  there  is  a  fear  that  is  almost  more  convincing  than 
sight  itself.  At  last,  indubitably,  the  sails  gi'ew  white, 
the  vessel  came  near,  and  not  even  timidity  itself  could 
doubt  that  the  long-looked-for  succor  had  anived.  It 
was  not  men,  however,  but  supplies  only  that  were 
brought  in  the  vessel.  Undaunted  by  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  succor,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most 
use  of  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  them  for  dis- 
covery, the  brave  little  company  set  forth  again,  and, 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  came  in  sight,  after  twenty 

*  "  I.oai'ii  to  be  a  Bailor,  if  Jou  mould  know  how  to  ptay." 
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days,  of  a  little  island  which  was  opposite  to  Tumhez, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Clara. 

As  they  sailed  along  during  these  twenty  days,  they 
must  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  astounding  summits 
of  Chimboraao  and  Cotopaxi,  but  not  a  word  is  said 
of  these  things ;  for  most  of  what  we  consider  romantic 
or  sublime  was  simply  hideous  and  intractable  to  the 
eyes  of  men  who  were  wearied  of  mountains,  forests, 
deserts,  and  great  rivers,  who  only  desired  to  see  a 
level  country,  abounding  in  rich  pastures  and  inter- 
sected by  convenient  roads,  on  which  long  strings  of 
beasts  of  burden  should  he  seen  carrying  gold,  rich 
stuffs,  and  precious  stones. 

The  island  they  had  now  discovered  was  to  that 
coast  what  Coaumel  had  been  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  a  saci^ed  spot,  whither,  at  certain  times, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land  went  to  make  sacri- 
fices. The  Spaniards  landed,  and  saw  a  stone  idol 
having  the  figure  of  a  man,  except  that  its  head  was 
fashioned  in  a  conical  form.  This  was  the  first  inti- 
mation of  a  practice  in  that  country  of  endeavoi-ing  to 
improve  upon  the  human  physiognomy  by  altering  the 
shape  of  the  head.*  A  much  more  satisfactory  sight 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  rich  offerings  of  precious  metal 
which  were  tliere — pieces  of  gold  and  silver  wrought 
in  the  shape  of  hands,  women's  breasts,  and  heads ;  a 
large  silver  jug  which  held  an  arroha  (foui-  gallons)  of 
water;  also,  beantifully-woven  woolen  mantles,  dyed 
yellow,  the  mourning  color  of  the  Peruvians.      The 

*  "  Aeostumbraron  S  formal'  las  cabezaa  quo  fuessen  aigo  largas  y 
no  mucho,  y  muy  delgadaa  y  empinadas  en  lo  alto  de  ellas  ;  y  ]o  que 
a  mi  parecei  por  arer  visto  alguno  cle  ios  Seflorea  del  linage  de  Ins 
Ingas,  la  forma  de  ellas  era  ni  mas  ni  menos  que  !a  de  an  inortero."— 
his  Cabas,  Hist.  Apolagelica,  MS.,  cap.  S53. 
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natives  whom  EartolomS  Huiz  had  captured  said  that 
tliese  riches  were  nothing  compared  to  those  that  were 
to  he  found  in  then-  country. 

The  Spaniai-ds  embarked  again,  and  the  nest  daj 
discovered  a  great  raft  with  some  of  the  natives  upon 
it ;  then,  again,  four  other  rafts.  These  vessels  con- 
tained a  body  of  men  who  were  going  to  attaclt  the 
island  of  Puna.  Pizarro  made  them  retui-n  with  him 
to  Tumbez,  and  when  they  amved  tliei'e,  and  the  Span- 
iards had  cast  anchor  near  the  shore,  Pizarro  gave  the 
men  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  rafts  leave  to  depai't, 
and  intrusted  them  with  a  friendly  meeaage  to  the 
chief  inliabitants  of  Tumhcz. 

Strange  were  the  stories  which  the  Indians  had  to 
tell  their  lord  of  the  white  men  with  large  beards  whom 
they  had  encountered,  who  were  now  in  that  oxtra- 
ordinary-looking  raft  which  had  anchored  near  the 
shore,  and  who  were  come,  as  they  learned  from  the 
other  Indians,  to  discover  new  lands.  It  was  resolved 
in  Tumhea  to  be  hospitable  to  the  strangers,  and  to 
send  a  present  to  them  under  the  conduct  of  a  man  in 
authority,  whom,  from  the  artificial  deformity  of  his 
ears  (a  sign  of  rank),  the  Spaniards  called  an  Orejon. 

Friendly  discourse  passed  between  Pizarro  and  this 
Oregon.  In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  Indian  lord, 
Pizarro  informed  him  by  what  authority  and  for  what 
purpose  he  came  there,  denouncing  idols  and  enlight- 
ening him  as  to  the  first  truths  of  Christianity,  The 
Orejon  and  Pizarro  dined  together,  and  afterward  the 
Spanish  captain  gave  him  some  presents—an  iron 
hatchet,  some  strings  of  pearls,  and  thi'ce  chalcedones. 
To  the  principal  lord  of  the  town  Pizarro  sent  two 
swine  and  some  fowls.  The  Orejon  asked  if  Pizarro 
would  permit  some  of  his  men  to  return  with  him  to 
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the  town.  Pizarro  consented,  and  a  certain  Alonao 
de  Molina,  with  a  negro,  accompanied  the  Or^on  on 
shore. 

The  piincipil  lord  of  Tumbea  wis  much  astonished 
at  the  Jien  inimalij  which  Pizano  had  'sent  him  Wlien 
the  cock  ciowed  he  asked  what  it  said.  But  nothing 
suipriael  him  oi  liis  jeofle  so  much  is  the  ncgio 
ihey  endeavored  to  wi^h  him  which  prot.es3  iie  here 
witli  the  good  mtaie  of  his  race  laughing  an  !  ahow 
mg  his  ■white  teeth  *  The  bj  atandcis  little  thought 
that  the&e  two  stiamgeis  weie  the  )e^ resent  itives  of 
nations  who  came  to  dispossess  them  ind  that  tliou- 
Binds  upon  thousands  of  these  Had  men  would  be 
corae  the  inhabitants  of  Per  i  On  the  othei  hand, 
Molina  and  the  negio  iveie  not  less  a'iton  shed  at  the 
■ftonleis  which  they  hclield  and  when  they  wcie  al- 
lowed to  letiun  to  the  ship  they  biought  an  account 
of  1  fortress  ■which  had  six  oi  seven  ■v^alls  of  aque- 
ducts of  stone  houses  ii  d  of  ve'isels  tf  sihei  ind 
Ejoi  1  In  leed  they  had  now  an  \  ed  at  a  spot  where 
thej  might  torm  some  estimate  of  Pcrai  la  i  civihza 
tion  The  valley  of  Tumbez  coi  tained  a  towu  m 
which  was  a  paliLL.  belonging  to  the  icignmg  Inca 
Huayni  Cipac ,  theic  was  also  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  sun;  there  were  the  sacred  virgins ;  and  there  were 
beautiful  gardens,  in  ■which  all  kinds  of  plants  and  an- 
imals were  kept.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  given 
occasion  to  a  miracle  which  Jiad  much  repute  in  those 
times.  Pizarro  wished  to  test  Molina's  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  consented  that  Pedro  de  Can- 
dia,  a  large  man  of  noble  presence,  should  go  and  see 

*  "  No  se  cansavan  de  mirarlc.  haiianlo  iabar  pata  ver  si  se  le  qui- 
tasa  !a  titita  iiegra,  y  el  lo  haiia  de  buena  gana,  ricnilosD,  y  mostraiJiio 
sua  dientes  iilancoa." — HxtRREnA,  dec.  iii..  lib.  x.,  cap.  5. 
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the  town.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  a  braacn  shield 
on  hia  left  amt,  his  sword  in  his  helt,  and  in  his  riglit 
hand  a  wooden  cross,  the  bold  Greek  stepped  forth 
toward  the  town  "  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  the  whole 
province."  The  people  flocked  to  see  him :  never  he- 
fore  had  they  seen  a  bearded  man,  or  one  with  these 
strange  accoatrements.  Wishing,  very  judiciously, 
to  asceitain  the  temper  and  quality  of  their  new  guest, 
they  let  loose  two  wild  animals  (a  lion  and  a  tiger  they 
are  called) ;  but  these  animals,  perhaps  too  well  fed  to 
attack  any  man,  especially  one  clad  in  mail,  made  no 
attempt  to  molest  him,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  placed 
the  cross  on  their  backs,  "thus  giving  those  Gfentiles 
to  undei'stand  that  the  virtue  of  that  sign  took  away 
the  ferocity  even  of  wild  beasts."  What  effect  it  had 
hitherto  had  upon  men  was  not  so  clearly  signified. 
Assured  by  the  reception  which  the  wild  beasts  had 
given  to  Pedro  de  Candia,  the  natives  received  him  as 
a  superior  being,  and  conducted  him  over  the  temple 
and  the  palace.  The  temple  was  lined  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  the  palace  contained  every  kind  of  vessel  for 
use  and  ornament,  made  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
In  the  gardens  were  animals  carved  in  gold.  Pedro  dc 
Candia,  having  feasted  his  eyes  with  these  splendors, 
returned  to  his  companions.  They  now  knew  enough 
of  the  riches  of  Peru  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous ; 
but  they  still  persevered  in  going  down  the  coast. 
They  reached  CoUaque,  where  the  town  of  San  Miguel 
was  afterward  founded,  and  prosecuted  their  researches 
even  as  far  as  Puerto  de  Santa.  Having  reconnoiti-cd 
thus  far,  they  resolved  to  return  to  Panama.  In  this 
region  they  were  well  received  by  the  natives.  Pizarro 
had  the  prudence  to  ask  for  some  young  Indians  fo 
be  given  him,  who  might  be  taught  the  Castilian  lan- 
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guage.  Two  youths  were  accordingly  trougiit  to  liim, 
who  were  liiptized  one  heiiig  named  Martin  the  other 
Telipillo  (httle  Phdip)   who  afterwiid  became  a  cele- 


brated and  most  miscliievoua  interpreter,  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  were  especially  well  received  by  an 
Indian  lady  near  Puerto  de  Santa.  She  did  not  even 
shrink  from  coming  on  board  their  vessel  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  iiiYiting  them  to  a  feast,  at  wliich  they  were 
entertained  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  After  the 
banquet  and  tlie  dance  were  over,  Piaarco  took  occa- 
sion to  deliver  a  religions  and  political  discourse,  in 
which  lie  informed  his  entertainers  of  the  nullity  ot 
their  religion,  the  vainness  of  their  aaeritices,  and  tlie 
obedience  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  to  the  King 
of  Castile.  Tlie  polite  Indians,  who  probably  did  not 
understand  one  single  word  uttered  by  the  Spanish 
captain,  took  a  flag  which  he  had  given  them,  and 
waved  it,  DO  doubt  in  imititioii  of  ■^onie  gesture  of  his, 
three  times  over  then  hexds  This,  I  believe,  was 
held  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection  to  the 
Emperor,  though  the  Indians  themselves,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  were  entirely  guiltless  of  any  such  mean- 
ing. The  Spaniards  returned  to  their  boat,  the  only 
misadventure  being  that  one  of  their  company,  whose 
brain  had  most  likely  been  affected  by  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone,  went  mad  for  love  of  the  Indian 
lady.  The  gallant  company  then  made  their  way  back 
to  Panama,  freighted  with  great  news;  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  little  world  there,  unless  it  were 
veiy  diiferent  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  gave  foil 
honors  to  success,  and  omitted  now  to  add  the  injuri- 
ous name  of  loco  when  ih-iij  saw  any  of  the  three  asso- 
ciates in  the  streets. 

Thia  wa^  at  the  end  of  the  year  1527. 
S2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PIZAKRO  GOEa  TO  THE  SPANISH  COURT. — BBTCENS  TO  PAN- 
AMA.— STAKT3  rOK  THE  CONQDliST  OE  PEEU. — FOUNDS 
THE  TOIVIT  OP  SAN   MIGUEL. 

IT  was  agreed  by  the  partners  that  Pizarro  should 
go  to  the  Spanish  court,  to  hear  the  good  tidings 
thither,  and  to  seek  for  due  iioiiors  and  rewards.  The 
worthy  achoohuaBter  seems  to  have  had  some  misgiv- 
ings ahout  this  journey,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Please  God,  my  children,  that  you  do  not  steal  the 
blessing  one  from  the  other,  as  Jacob  did  from  Esau ; 
but  I  would  that  you  had  gone  both  together." 

Pizarro  arrived  safely  in  Spain.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, long  disembarked  before  he  was  seized  upon  by 
that  persistent  Sachiller  of  law,  Enciso,  who  put  him 
in  prison,  probably  for  some  claim  which  the  BacKiller 
had  against  him  in  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Ojeda. 
Pizarro  was  soon  freed  from  this  degrading  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  making  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  was 
well  received  there.  His  main  object  was  speedily 
accomplished.  The  government  of  Peru  was  assigned 
to  him,  the  extent  of  that  government  being  defined 
to  be  two  hundred  leagues  down  the  coast,  from  Te- 
numpuela  (the  island  of  Puna  is  meant,  I  think)  to 
Chincha;*  the  title  of  adelantado  was  also  given  to 

*  "  Las  cualea  dichaa  ilucientas  leguas  comienzan  desdc  el  pueblo 
que  en  lengua  de  indios  so  dice  Tenumpuela,  e  despues  le  llamasleis 
Satiliago,  hasla  llegar  al  pueblo  de  Chincha,  que  puede  haber  las  dichaa 
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him ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Tumbez  waa  assigned  to 
Fernando  (11  Luque  Pizaiio  then  went  to  visit  hia 
native  town  Irwi-ilio  m  Estremidma  It  13  not  often 
that  1  man  his  come  bicL  to  his  home  with  more  re- 
nown    ind  he  Beems  to  ha\e  hid  the  nnu'^uil  foitiine 


TERRITORY 

ASSIGNED  TO 

PIZARRO. 


of  inspiring  his  nearest  relatives  with  some  belief  in 
him,  or  at  least  in  hia  success.  His  brothers,  Fernan- 
do (who  was  the  only  legitimate  one),  Jiian,  Gonzalo, 
and  Martin,  resolved  to  sell  their  estates  and  to  join 
their  brother  Francisco  in  his  enterprise.  This  gath- 
ering of  the  family  around  him  apparently  strengthened 
him  much.     His  brother  Fernando  was  a  man  of  great 


la,  poco  mas  6 

menos."     See  Agreemenl  signed 

hy  the  Q-ieen  of  Spain 

s  Regent,  give 

in  the  Appendii  to  Quintana's 

Life  0/ Pizarro. 
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ability,  though  of  a  nature  and  temperament  which 
afterward  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  governor. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  present  advantages,  R- 
zan-o  found  it  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  men  for  his  vessels ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
trick  that  he  contrived  to  elude  the  investigation  of 
the  king's  officers  at  Seville,  who  had  orders  to  see 
that  his  vessels  were  duly  furnished  and  equipped  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  depart.  One  liundred  and  twen- 
ty-live men  were  all  that  he  could  number  when  he 
aiTived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  from  which  port  he  made 
his  way  to  Panama.  The  meeting  of  the  principal 
partners  was  not  at  all  friendly,  for  Almagro  was  nat- 
urally much  discontented  at  tiie  neglect  which  Pizarro 
had  shown  of  hia  interests  at  court.  Hitherto  the  only 
fruits  of  Almagro's  enterprise  liad  been  the  loss  of  hia 
eye,  and  the  various  debts  which  he  had  rendered  him- 
self accountable  for ;  and  now  ho  was  not  to  share  any 
of  his  partner's  honors.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Pizarro,  in  addition  to  other  marks  of  favor  which 
he  had  received,  had  been  appointed  a  knight  of  the 
Order  of  Santiago.*  The  arrival,  moi-eover,  of  Pizar- 
ro's  brothers  was  not  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  Al- 
magro ;  and  then  began  those  feuds  between  him  and 
the  Pizarros  which  afterward  led  to  the  most  deadly 
consequences. 

By  the  advice,  however,  of  common  friends — such 
as  Fernando  de  Luque  and  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  reconciliation  of  Pizarro 
and  Almagro—the  two  associates  were  brought  to 
terms  ;  Pizarro  agreeing  to  renounce  the  appointment 
of  adelantado  in  favor  of  Almagro,  and  binding  Iiim- 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  tho  brave  men  who  had  slood  by  Pizarro 
in  the  island  oF  Gallo  were  made  kiddgoes. 
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self  not  to  ask  any  favor  from  the  Spanish  court  for 
himself  or  liia  brothers  until  he  should  have  ohtained 
a  government  for  his  partner,  to  commence  where  tlie 
limits  of  his  own  ended. 

The  preparations  for  departure  were  then  completed, 
and  Pizan'O  set  sail  from  Panama  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cemher,  1530,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents,*  in 
three  small  ships,  canying  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  and  thirty-seven  horses.  In  threo  days  ho 
entered  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  which,  as  his  secretaryf 
remarks,  he  had  not  heen  ahle  to  reach  in  two  years 
and  more  when  he  reconnoitred  it  for  the  iirst  time. 
Every  where  he  found  the  people  in  arms  against  him. 
Advancing  to  the  town  of  Coaque,  he  seized  upon  it, 
"  lest  it  should  revolt,"  and  captured  hooty  amounting 
to  15,000^esos  in  goM,  1500  marks  in  silver,  and  many 
emeralds.  Upon  this  good  fortune  he  sent  hack  his 
vessels  with  the  spoil  to  Panama,  hoping  that  they 
would  soon  return  with  men  and  horses.  One  of  the 
vessels  was  to  go  on  to  Nicaragua,  as  there  wei-e  many 
Nicaraguans  in  the  expedition.  It  was  several  months 
before  these  vessels  returned,  and  during  that  time  Pi- 
zarro  and  his  men  underwent  sufferings,  caused  by  a 
malignant  and  infectious  disease,  which  quite  recalled 
the  old  times  of  his  early  voyages.  Men  went  to  bed 
well  at  night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning,  if  they  did 
awake  at  all,  sick,  disfigured,  swoUen,  and  unable  to 
move.  As  QuiNTANA  has  well  said,  "it  was  the  last 
blow  of  Nature  in  her  endeavor  to  guard  the  empire  of 

*  This  date  is  inferred  from  two  passages  in  the  'RiXadon  of  Fhav 
Pedro  de  Naharro,  Hoc.  Jiiid.,  p.  237,  238. 

t  Fkahcisco  de  Xbeei, — Verdadera  Relacion  de  la  Conqmsta  del 
Peni,  y  PTOtinaa  dd  Cuzco,  emhiada  al  Bmperador  Carlos  V.     SEila- 
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Pera  from  invasion ;"  and  it  waa  the  last  signal  in- 
stance of  tliat  poverty  in  the  preparation  for  tlie  con- 
quest which  had  so  many  times  caused  Pizarro  to  lin- 
ger in  some  hostile  country  or  deadly  climate,  while 
■waiting  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety  for  anccor  to  be  sent 
him  by  his  partners.  The  strange  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is,  that  all  these  miseries  were  amply  repaid 
by  the  delay  which  caused  them,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking.  Each  day 
that  Pizarro's  men  were  wasting  away  by  sickness 
(their  losses  being  told  by  units),  the  Penivians  were 
busy  in  destroying  their  thousands,  and  in  sapping 
the  basis  of  their  empire  by  a  civil  warfare  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  barbarous  hostility. 

The  Nicai-aguan  Spaniards  in  Pizarro's  expedition, 
recalling  to  their  memory  "  the  delights  which  they 
had  left"  in  that  lovely  country,  were  especially  impa- 
tient of  their  present  state  of  suffering,  and  might  have 
proved  insubordinate  but  that  at  last,  after  seven  wcaiy 
months,  the  two  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Pan- 
ama hove  in  sight,  bringing  twenty-six  horse-soldiers 
and  thirty  foot-soldiers.  Pizarro  then,  with  this  small 
re-enforcement,  commenced  hia  march  along  the  coast, 
occupying  by  force  of  arms  the  viDages  whicli  he  came 
upon  in  his  way,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  the  in- 
habitants, until  he  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Puiia.  He  and 
his  men  passed  over  in  rafts  to  that  island.  Tliere  he 
was  received  with  great  apparent  joy,  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments  ;  and  the  cliief  curaca  (a  Peruvian 
name  corresponding  with  cacique)  gave  Jiim  a  sum  of 
gold  and  of  silver.  As  it  was  tlie  rainy  season,  Pi- 
zarro resolved  to  rest  in  the  island  for  some  time, 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Pizarro's  secretary  in- 
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troduceg  a  general  remark  wHcli  does  not  seem  to  hive 
much  dppfh  in  it  He  saj  s  It  i',  in  the  chir'u.tei 
of  the  Indians  not  to  submit  themselves  to  otlier  peo- 


ple, unless  they  aie  constnmed  to  do  so  by  totce  " 
The  inhabitants  ot  Puni  foimed  no  exception  to  this 
general  mle;  ind  the  Spiniiid'*,  by  means  oi  their 
interpreters,  discovered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  island 
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were  planning  an  attack  upon  them,  Pizarro,  apprised 
of  this,  lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon  the  curaca  and  his 
sons.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  general  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  action  lasted  some 
hours ;  several  Spaniards  and  some  of  their  horses 
were  wounded ;  hut,  as  was  inevitahle,  the  Indians 
were  ultimately  routed  with  great  loss  of  life.  Pizarro 
burned  or  beheaded  ten  of  the  principal  persons,  but 
set  the  chief  eui'aca  free,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
compelled  to  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  also  with  a 
view  to  bringing  back  the  natives  to  their  towns  and 
re-estabhshing  the  government.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander then  resolved  to  leave  the  island  and  to  steer 
for  Tumbea.  In  order  to  pass  his  baggage  over  with 
faciUty,  Pizarro  ordered  the  Curaca  of  Tumbcz  to  send 
son  e  latts  which  being  done,  three  of  the  Spaniards 
en  baifee  I  on  these  rafts  with  the  baggage.  PizaiTO 
]  n  seit  V  th  some  of  his  men  and  horses,  set  sail  in 
tl  ec  of  J  s  own  vessels,  which  were  lying  at  anchor 
off  Puna  He  arrived  safely  at  Tunibez,  and,  sending 
for  the  rest  of  his  men  from  the  island,  they  all  estab- 
lished themselves  in  two  fortified  houses  in  that  town. 

The  aspect  of  things  was  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been  on  Pizarro's  first  arrival  in  those  parts  in 
the  year  1527.  He  found  that  Tnmbcz  was  partially 
destroyed.  This  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  war 
which  had  broken  out  between  the  inhabitants  of  Puiia 
and  Tumbez.  But  the  disposition  also  of  the  natives 
toward  the  Spaniards  was  entirely  changed.  Pizarro 
found  the  whole  population  in  arms.  His  three  men 
with  the  baggage  had  been  cut  off,  which  fonned  at 
once  a  cause  of  loud  complaint  and  warlike  menace  on 
his  part. 

One  ground  for  this  change  of  disposition  on  the 
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part  of  the  Indians  may  easily  te  assigned.  T]ie  nam- 
ber  of  the  Spaniards  was  alone  sufficient  to  excite  some 
dread  and  aversion.  It  was  a  very  different  thing, 
showing  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  a  few  men  in  a 
boat,  from  receiving  amicably  a  small  armament  in 
three  vessels. 

The  Spanish  commander  demanded  the  production 
of  his  three  missing  men.  The  Indians,  emboldened 
by  being  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  which  had  swollen, 
and  which  Pizarro  could  not  readily  cross,  and  having 
also  established  themselves  in  a  fort,  defied  the  Span- 
iards, and  admitted  that  they  had  killed  the  three  men. 
PizaiTO  then  gave  orders  for  a  gi-eat  raft  to  be  con- 
structed, on  which  the  Spaniards  passed  the  river,  at- 
tacked the  Indians,  routed  them,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  obedience. 

Pizarro  now  resolved  to  quit  Tumbez  and  to  found 
a  town.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1532.  After  journeying  southward  for 
several  days,  in  tiie  course  of  which  he  met  with  some 
Indians  who  were  friendly,  and  with  others  whom, 
suspecting  them  of  designs  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
seized  upon  and  executed  (as  happened  to  the  Curaca 
of  Almotaxe,  with  his  chieftains,  and  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal Indians  of  Lachira),*  Pizarro  selected  a  spot  for 
his  new  town,  which  he  called  San  Miguel,  and  which 
was  adjacent  to  an  Indian  town  called  Tangarara.  It 
was  founded  with  all  the  usual  formalities,  Spanish 
residents  were  assigned  to  it,  among  whom  the  neigh- 

*  "  Laego  mando  liaccr  justicia  qnemando  al  Caciqae  de  Almo, 
taxe,  i  a  sus  principalcs,  i  i.  algunos  Indies,  f  a  todoe  las  Piincipales 
do  Lachira."— Francisco  de  Xerez,  CcnquislB.  dd  Peri.  Salamanca, 
1547.  SoealBO  the  samo  work  of  Xeicz,  in  Bakcia,  Jfc/onndorss,  p. 
18S  ;  also,  Ramiisio  ;  and  Teenaui-Coufs.-o. 
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boring  Indiana  were  distributed.*  Tins  repartimienio, 
the  iirst  made  in  that  pact  of  the  world,  waa  givea 
conditionally,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  chaplmn 
Yalverde  and  of  the  king's  officers,  who  "judged  that 
plaii  to  be  u.  eful  to  religion  and  profitable  to  the  na- 
tives that  the  new  inhabitants  might  be  m-untained, 
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and  the  Indians  instructed  in  tlie  faith,  conformably 
to  the  orders  of  his  majesty,  until  it  should  be  decided 

•  "  'A  csta  causa,  con  acuerdo  do  e!  Religioso,  i  de  los  Oliciales,  que 
lea  parecio  CQiivenir  asi  al  servicio  de  Dios,  i  bien  de  loB  Naturalcs,  el 
Govetnador  deposito  lo3  Caciques,  i  Iiidios  en  loa  Vecinos  do  eate 
Pneblo,  porque  los  aiudaEen  asostenir,  i  los  Chttstianaa  los  doctrinaeen 
en  Nuestra  Santa  Fe,  confomie  a  los  Mandamientos  de  su  Magestad, 
entrs  lanto  que  provee  lo  que  maa  conviniere  al  aervicio  de  Dios,  i 
Buio,  i  bien  del  Pueblo,  (  de  los  Naturales  de  ia  Tierra."— F.  de  Xbeez, 
Conqy-islo.  del  I'eru,  p.  187. 
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what  was  most  suitable  for  the  service  of  God  and  of 
the  king,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  natives." 

Meanwhile  vessels  had  arrived  from  Panama  with 
supplies,  among  which  may  have  "been  the  cannon  that 
are  afterward  mentioned.  Pizarro  melted  the  gold 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Tumbez  and  from  a  curaca 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  new  town.  "With  this  gold, 
after  deducting  tlie  fifth  part  for  the  Emperor,  Pizari'O 
paid  for  the  freight  and  supplies,  and  urged  on  the 
necessaiy  buildings  for  the  new  town.  No  troops  had 
arrived  in  these  vessels  ;  for  Almagro,  it  was  said,  in- 
tended to  come  and  colonize  on  his  own  account.  Pi- 
zarro, hearing  this,  when  he  sent  the  vessels  back, 
wrote  to  Almagro,  begging  him  to  change  his  project, 
and  stating  how  much  the  service  of  Grod  and  of  his 
majesty  would  suffer  from  tlie  establishment  of  a  new 
colony,  as  tending  to  ti-uatrate  the  main  design  of  the 


He  was  right  in  thus  sti-ongly  expressing  his  ob- 
jection, for  two  colonies  under  rival  governors  would 
not  have  been  able  to  subsist  in  an  unconquei-ed  coun- 
try, and  would  speedily  have  insured  each  other's  de- 
struction. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  greatly  the  enterprise 
of  Pizarro  was  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama.  Twice,  at  least,  in  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  Piaarro's  departure  from 
the  Isthmus,  had  he  received  assistance  from  liis  friends 
and  associates  at  Panama.  How  differently  situated 
was  he  from  the  earlier  discovei-ers,  and  from  the  mas- 
ters under  whom  lie  had  served ;  from  Columbus,  left 
isolated  in  his  gi^eat  enterprises;  from  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  from  Cortez,  who  had  much  to  dread  upon  the 
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arrival  of  any  Spaniali  vessels;  and  even  from  the 
minor  personages,  sucli  as  Ojcda,  Enciao,  andNicnesa. 
One  other  difference,  also,  between  the  fortunes  of  these 
latter  captains  and  that  of  Pizarro  was,  that  he  had  not 
to  contend  against  any  tribes  of  Indians  who  made  use 
of  poisoned  arrows.  This  alone  was  as  good  for  him 
as  if  his  ai-mament  had  been  quadrupled  in  number. 

While  Pizari'o  was  at  his  new  town,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  months,  he  learned  something  of 
the  country  which  he  was  about  to  conquer.  He  heard 
that,  on  the  road  fo  places  called  CJiincha  and  Cusco, 
there  were  popnlona  towns,  very  laj-ge  and  very  rich, 
and  that  a  jom-ney  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  from  San 
Miguel  would  bring  him  to  a  well-peopled  valley,  called 
Cassamarca,  where  Atahuallpa,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  those  parts,  was  stationed.  The  account  which  Pi- 
zan'o'a  secretary  gives  of  this  prince  ja  probably  the 
exact  account  of  what  was  known  to  Pizarro  at  the 
time  the  secretary  was  writing.  "This  prince,"  he 
says,  "had  come  as  a  conqueror  from  a  far-off  land, 
his  country,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  province  of 
Cassamarca  ('Cassa,'  hail,  and  'marca,'  a  province), 
he  had  fixed  himself  there,  because  he  found  it  very 
rich  and  very  pleasant,  and  from  thence  he  was  about 
to  extend  his  conquests."  PizaiTO  must  soon  have 
learned  a  little  more  about  Atahuallpa,  as  Fernando 
Pizarro,  in  an  interesting  letter  which  he  afterward 
wrote  to  the  Audiencia  of  St.  Domingo,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  proceedings  in  his  brother's  enter- 
prise, atatea  thus  his  brother's  knowledge  at  that  time 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  kingdom :  "  He  heard 
that  there  was  there  (at  Cassamarca)  Atahuallpa,  son  of 
old  Cusco,  and  brother  of  liim  who  at  that  time  was 
lord  of  the  country.     Between  the  two  biolhers  there 
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had  been  a  very  bloody  war,  and  this  Atahuallpa  had 
gone  on  conquering  the  country  as  far  as  Caasamarca."* 

The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  as  regards  the  king- 
dom they  were  about  to  conquer  may  be  seen  in  their 
use  of  the  word  Cusco  for  t]ie  name  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  if  an  invading  army  of  barbarians, 
entering  England,  were  to  speak  of  the  deceased  and 
the  reigning  monarch  as  old  and  young  London. 

The  ignorance,  however,  of  the  Spaniards  about 
Peru  was  more  than  equaled  by  t!ie  ignorance  of  the 
Peruvians  about  the  Spaniards.  Indeed,  tlie  two  great 
centres  of  American  civiliJiation  were  entirely  disso- 
ciated. Nothing  was  known  in  Mexico  of  Peru ;  noth- 
ing in  Peru  of  Mexico.  The  fall  of  the  great  city  of 
Anahnac  spread  dismay  far  and  wide  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  not  a  rumor  reached  the  golden  chambers  of 
the  reigning  Inca.  Yet  a  small  and  narrow  strip  of 
territory  was  all  that  intervened  to  check  communicar 
tion  between  the  two  great  empires.  In  the  same 
paralloi  of  latitude  where  dwelt  some  Nahuals,t  an  off- 
set of  the  early  Mexican  race,  were  to  be  found  those 
Indians  who  gave  Vasco  Nufiez  that  information  which 
led  the  Spaniards  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  Peru. 

Had  "  old  Cusco"  or  "  young  Cusco"  been  aware 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  either  in  Darlen  or 
at  Mexico,  a  very  different  reception  would  have  await- 
ed them  in  Peru ;  but  the  conquest  of  America  was 
commenced  at  a  period  when  nations  had  been  formed 
in  that  continent,  but  when  international  relations  had 
been  hardly  at  all  developed. 

*  Sae  tbe  Appendix  to  Quintama's  Life  of  Pizarro, 
+  On  the  Balsam  Coast,  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Nicoja.    See  Squieh'b 
Central  America,  chap,  ivi. 
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VIOU5  TO  TUB  COHQtIEST,  J 
FAMILY, 

BEFOEE  nan'ating  the  events  which  oecarred  in 
Pizarro'a  march  onwai-d,  I  must  explain  who 
"young  Cusco"  and  "old  Cusco"  were,  and  who  was 
this  Atalmallpa,  the  great  monarch  whom  Pizarro  was 
now  about  to  encouiiter.  We  need  not  enter  minutely 
into  the  many  and  much-vexed  questions  relating  to 
the  origin  and  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Incas.  Whether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Man- 
co  Capac,  a  gfeat  legislator  who  came  from  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca,  and  of  his  sister  Mama  Oello ;  or  whether 
they  wero  indigenous  princes,  who  hy  slow  degrees  had 
founded  a  great  monarchy ;  or  whether  they  were  tlfe 
heads  of  some  small  and  wai'like  tribe  who  came  from 
a  distance,  are  questions  for  the  antiquary.  If  they 
were  the  descendants  of  legislators  and  reformers,  their 
story  will  be  best  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  ex- 
ti'aordinary  nai-rative  of  Cabega  de  Vaca  and  his  com- 
panions, who  were  taken  for  gods  in  Florida,*  and  who 
might  easily  have  founded  a  great  dynasty.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  the  chiefs  of  some  valiant 
and  invading  tribe,  then  what  we  know  of  the  Arau- 
oans,  from  the  remarkable  poemf  of  a  Spanish  soldier 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Religions,  vol.  ii,,  p.  119. 

t  In  the  gathering  of  die  Araucan  chiefs  to  light  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor Valdivia,  whom  they  afterward  conijucredi  Boma  of  them  are  de- 
scribed in  the  two  following  etannas  : 
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who  fought  against  them,  may  aid  us  in  discerning 
how  the  wise  and  dexterous  chieftains  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  ruling  ovei-  four  or  five  thousand  devoted 
clansmen  might  invade,  conquer,  civilize,  convert,  and 
form  into  one  empire  a  scattei-ed  people  living  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 

Again,  whethei-  the  dynasty  of  the  lucas  was  com- 
paratively recent,  or  whetlier,  according  to  the  learned 
Montesinos,*  it  was  a  dynasty  mounting  up  to  patri- 

"  CajQcupil,  Cacique  buUtcioso 

Wo  fue  ol  pOBtrero  que  dexd  eu  tierra, 

Que  alii  Ilegv  el  teicato  aeGeoso 

Db  tiacer  a  tocJo  el  mundo  el  solo  guerra  : 

Tres  mil  vasiillos  tiene  esto  iamosa 

Usados  tras  las  fieras  en  la  sierra. 

Miliarapiil,  aunque  ^iejo,  el  quarto  imo. 

Que  cinco  mil  gobioma  do  contino. 
"  Paycabi  se  junto  aquel  mismo  dia. 

Ires  mil  diestroa  soldados  sefiorea : 

No  lejoa  Lemolcmo  del  vonia, 

Que  tiene  scis  mil  liombres  de  pelea. 

Mareguano,  Gudemo,  y  Lebopia 

Se  dan  priesa  a  llegar,  porquo  ac  voa, 

Que  quieren  ser  en  todo  los  piimeros  : 

Gohiertian  eatas  tres  tres  mil  guerreros." 
— ha.  Araucana.  do  Don  Alonso  Ekcjlt.a.  y"  Zunigj,  tom.  1.,  canto  3. 
*  See  his  Memorialcs,  translated  by  M.  Ternaui-Compans,  vol,  vii. 
There  is  something  singularly  melancholy  in  reading  such  works  as 
those  of  Montesinos  and  Balboa,  made  out  from  collections  of  dim 
records  which  will  not  admit  of  being  arranged  with  any  certainty,  and 
yat  which  can  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The  reader  just  discerns 
that  a  great  many  people  suffered  much  ;  that  there  were  many  bat- 
tles and  many  rebellions  ;  but  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  Eon  rebelled 
agdnathis  father,  or  whether  the  old  king  was  jealous  of  his  son's  suc- 
cesses, and  sought  to  cut  him  off.  It  is  often  only  clear  that  there  was 
anarchy.  As  Milton  has  said  of  a  similar  period  in  English  history,  to 
describe  it  would  be  like  describing  the  encountera  of  kites  and  crows. 
Occasionally  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  happier  monarchs,  but  little  ia 
said  of  them  ;  and  reigns  that  might  worthily  havo  taicd  the  powers 
of  consummate  historians  arc  summed  up  in  audi  brief  sentences  as 
the  following,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  names  may  all  be  wrong,  and  the 
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archaj  times,  is  also  a  qaeation  for  the  antiquary,  hardly 
to  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  records,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  the  perishable  and  easily  entangled  ^"J^ws.* 
men  ttiemeelvee,  as  far  ae  they  are  known  to  posterity,  are  known  for 
Bomething  which  tlie;  did  not  do  '.  "^ujm-Quifua  moarkt  a.  Vagi  de 
60  ana  aprea  tin  regne  hejlreux,  II  eat  pour  mccesseuTS  Huiracacha- 
Capac,  aecond  du  Mom,  qui  regna  qvmse  ana,  ct  Cktiic/a-Beca-Amaala, 
trcs  haiile  dana  CaairologU,  gui  raourat  aprea  avoir  goaiicrne  ningt  ana, 
el  *a)«  atoir  rien  fait  de  remaTq-aaUe.  Awauro-Ajaaata,  gui  pnt  sa 
place,  eiait  si  melaTicoligue,  qu'd  n't/  avail  pas  un  de  sea  sajeta  qm  pdl 
dire  I'avmr  vu  rire.  Capac-Eaytm-Amaula,  qtii  vinl  ensnite,  aimait 
heaiicinip  I'aalrologie,  el  rhmit  prea  de  lid  tons  ceux  qia  se  dulingumenl 
dana  cette  science.  B  calciUail  tres-biert  lea  sdsHces  an  nwyen  des  ca- 
drans  solaires ;  il  eaimaiasait  par  Id  le  pha  long  et  le  plua  coutI  des 
joart  de  Vannie,  el  quand  le  soleil  amvait  ait  troj/iqae." — Memoires 
Historiqiiea  aur  VAncien  Perou  par  Fernando  Montesinos.     Tek- 

NiUX-CoMPiNS,  vol    YU      p     97 

*  The  quipfus  of  which  I  annei;  an  engraving,  copied  from  the 
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Whichever  way  these  dubious  questions  may  he  de- 
cided, the  nature  of  the  country  in  Peru*  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  deaerts 
and  valleys,  and  therefore  admitted  of  being  conquered 
or  converted  in  detail.  The  singular  policy  of  the  In- 
cas  may  bo  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  associated  with 
themselves,  and  gave  Incarial  dignity  to,  the  chief  men 
in  the  tribe  whom  they  iirst  conquered  at  Cusoo,  which 
they  made  the  central  point  of  their  dominions. 

Before  proceeding  further',  it  will  be  well  to  give  the 
account  which  existed  in  the  Incarial  family  respecting 
their  advent  to  Pei'u,  and  their  conversion  of  the  na- 

Anligiiedades  Peruanas,  ami  taken  from  one  found  in  an  ancient  cem- 
etery near  PachacamSc,  waa  made  of  threads  of  different  colors,  wiiich 
colors,  the  knots,  and  the  distances  between  the  knots  and  between 
the  threads  afforded  first  a,  means  of  numeration,  and  aflor^vaid  a  spe- 
cies of  hieroglyphic. 

*  The  country  of  Peru  ha«  been  well  desorihed  by  a  modern  trav- 
eler, who  divides  it  into  three  distinct  regions  :  "  I.  The  Coast,  extend- 
ing from  the  feet  of  the  maittime  Cordillera  to  the  ocean,  contains  a 
numerous  succession  of  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  separated  from  each 
other  by  sandy  deserts.  These  valleys  enjoy  a  warm  though  not  op- 
pressive climate  ;  rain  is  never  known  to  fall,  but  retreshiog  dews  de- 
scend in  abundance  during  the  night.  In  these  valleys  crops  of  sugar 
and  cotton  are  raised,  while  extensive  vineyards  produce  wines  of  de- 
licious flavor,  and  a  spirit  called  piaco,  which  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  all  classes,  and  also  largely  exported. 

"3.  The  Sierra,  the  region  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  is  about 
300  miles  wide,  and  contains  the  most  stupendous  mountdns,  whose 
scenery  is  unequaled  in  beauty ;  vast  pidns  and  pasture-lands,  and 
warm  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Sierra  is  the  native  place  of  the  potato, 
the  abode  of  the  viculia  B.nd  alpaca,  while  in  its  recesses  lie  concealed 
the  far-famed  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Peru. 

"3.  The  Monlaiia,or  tropical  forests,  skirting  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  and  extending  over  two  thirds  of  the  Kepubhc  of  Peru,  are 
comparatively  unknown  ;  but  the;  abound  in  products  of  the  greatest 
commeicial  value,  and  will,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  principal  source 
of  Peruvian  wealth. "~ C?iico .-  A  Journey  to  the  Anctenl  Capital  of 
Pent.     By  Cleubnt  R,  Markham,  F.R.G.S  ,  p,  9. 
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tives.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,*  when  a  yonth,  inquir- 
ing of  his  uncle  about  the  origin  of  their  family  and 
their  religion,  was  told  l)y  the  old  Inea  that  in  former 
days  idl  the  region  of  Peru  was  wild,  and  the  inhab- 
itants were  savage,  without  religion,  polity,  or  towns 
— ignorant  of  sowing  or  of  weaving — ^living  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  earth  like  wild  beasts,  and  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  fellow-men. 

"  The  san,  our  father,"  continued  the  old  Inca, 
"  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  these  unfortunate 
men,  took  pity  on  them,  and  sent  down  to  earth  a  son 
and  a  daughter  of  his  own,  to  instruct  and  civilize 
mankind.  The  son  was  Manco  Capac — the  daughter. 
Mama  Oello.  The  aun  placed  his  children  near  the 
Lake  of  Titicaea.  He  bade  them  go  whither  they 
pleased,  but  gave  them  a  rod  of  gold,  and  said  that 
in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  it  should  sink  at  one 
stroke,  there  he  wished  them  to  abide,  and  there  they 
should  make  his  settlement  and  his  court." 

Lastly,  he  told  them  "  that  when  they  had  brought 
*  Garcilaao  de  la  Vega  was  Tioni  at  Cusco  ju  1540,  His  fathei  was 
of  an  anc  cnt  Spanish  house,  and  the  surname  De  la  Vega  had  been 
derived  fron  an  exploit  of  one  ot  hia  anccatora  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada  H  a  mcthcr  was  of  the  Incarial  family,  having  escaped,  when 
a  1  ttle  g  rl  from  the  maBsacra  that  Atahuallpa's  generals  made  of 
Guascdi  Ii  ca's  household.  Garcilaso  wrote  the  Hislona  de  la  Flori- 
da tha  Can  entarios  Beaks  del  Peru,  and  the  Comenlarios  Reaies  de 
los  Incas 

The  latter  work  no  man  of  that  ago  coald  have  been  more  qualified 
to  write.  Objections  have  been  made  against  ilfor  fanUa  of  composi- 
tion and  for  credulity ;  but  the  early  historians  of  the  Conq^uoat  are 
so  liable  to  blame  on  both  these  heads  (especially  on  the  former),  that 
Gacdiaso  de  la  Vega  ia  by  no  means  remarkable  among  them  for  his 
failings.  Oviedo's  histoiy,  far  example,  is  a  mass  of  confusion  and 
irrelevancy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  moat  valuable  mine  of  facts  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Bernal  Diaz  and  Las  Casas,  there  is  not,  pei^ 
hapa,  any  historical  writer  of  that  period  on  the  subject  of  the  Indies 
whose  toss  would  be  more  felt  than  that  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
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the  savage  people  to  apprehend  true  polity,  and  to 
worship  him,  tliey  should  be  loving  lords  and  masters 
to  them,  therein  imitating  him,  their  father,  who  did 
good  to  all  mankind,  giving  them  light  and  heat,  cre- 
ating their  pastures,  making  their  trees  to  hear  fruit, 
and  multiplying  their  cattle.  According  to  the  re- 
quired seasons,  he  caused  the  rain  to  descend,  or  made 
the  atmosphere  serene;  and  each  successive  day  he 
took  the  pains  of  traversing  the  earth,  in  order  to  be- 
hold its  necessities  and  to  relieve  them." 

Having  thus  instructed  his  children,  and  having  in- 
vested them  with  his  authority,  the  sun  dismissed 
them  on  their  beneficent  eiTand. 

Quitting  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  they  traveled  nortli- 
ward ;  and,  throughout  their  journey,  wherever  they 
staid,  they  tried  the  earth  with  theh-  i-od  of  gold,  but 
it  did  not  sink  in  any  where, 

At  last  they  came  to  the  hill  of  Huanacuti,  close  to 
where  the  city  of  Cuseo  now  stands.  There  the  bar 
of  gold  sank  in  at  one  stroke,  and  they  saw  it  no  more. 
Then  Manco  Capac  said  to  his  sister,  "  The  sun,  our 
father,  commands  that  we  stay  here  in  this  valley  at 
our  feet.  Wherefore,  queen  and  sister,  it  is  right  that 
each  of  us  should  go  by  different  ways  to  collect  these 
people  together,  in  order  to  teach  them  and  to  do  them 
good."  The  prince  went  to  the  north,  the  princess  to 
tlie  south,  and  told  whomsoever  they  met  that  they 
had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  sun  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  and  happier  way  of  life.  The  savage  peo- 
ple gazed  with  astonishment  at  these  new  beings,  then 
listened,  then  obeyed.  Following  their  instructors, 
who  showed  them  how  to  provide  for  their  sustenance, 
they  came  in  two  divisions  to  the  valley  of  Cusco. 
There  they  were  taught  how  to  build  a  town.     Those 
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wlio  were  brought  by  Manco  Capae  built  Ilaiian  Cus- 
co,  the  upper  town ;  those  who  were  hrought  by  Mama 
Oelio  built  Hurm  Cusco,  the  lower  town.  Not  that 
there  was  to  be  any  difference  between  high  and  low ; 
but  the  event,  aa  it  had  happened,  was  thus  to  be  com- 
memorated. 

A  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  having  now  been 
brought  together,  Manco  Capac  taught  the  men  the  art  a 
that  belong  to  man — to  sow,  to  plant,  and  to  ii-rigate 
the  land ;  while  Mama  Oella  taught  the  women  the 
duties  of  a  woman— to  spin,  to  weave,  and  to  make 
clothes  for  her  husband  and  children.  Thus  Cuseo 
was  founded,  and  thus  was  the  empire  of  the  Incas 
commenced. 

Putting  aside  what  is  marvelous  in  the  above  narra- 
tive, abridged  from  the  words  of  the  aged  Inca,  it  does 
not  road  very  differently  fi'om  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  town  of  Rabinal  by  the  Dominican  monks, 
and  of  their  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Tuzulutlan. 
Being  doubtless  believed  in  hy  large  numbers  of  the 
Peruvians,  this  fable  became  in  some  measure  as  ef- 
fective as  if  it  had  been  tnie ;  and,  like  all  other  popu- 
lar beliefs,  rightly  enters  into  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Whitevei  theoiy  we  may  adopt  to  account  for  and 
exphm  the  to  eg  mg  narrative,  certain  it  is  that  at 
Cusco,  the  cl  ict  ut^  of  Peru,  tliere  had  long  dwelt  a 
race  of  despots  cla  ming  to  be  descended  from  the 
sun,  combining  in  then  own  persons  imperial  and  pa- 
pal authority,  and  fiequently  providing  for  a  successor 
by  marriage  in  their  own  family,  which  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  led  to  the  usual  results  of  such  intermar- 
riages, for  the  Incas  continued  to  be  a  wise,  a  great, 
and  a  valiant  race.     Gradually  they  extended  their 
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dominions,  inauring  tlie  fidelity  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces ty  an  expedient  of  a  very  sii^gular  and  politic 
nature,  which  deserves  to  be  well  studied.  After  con- 
quering a  province,  they  were  wont  to  introduce  into 
it  a  large  tody  of  their  own  subjects,  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  who  were  to 
teach  and  control  the  conquered  strangers,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  themselves,  being  isolated,  would 
feel  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mother  country,  and 
would  be  compressed  into  obedience  by  their  fears  of 
the  natives  in  the  subjugated  province.  They  would 
thus  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  garrison  and  a  colony — a 
productive,  tributary  garrison,  and  a  colony  whose 
fears  would  make  them  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
central  power  from  which  tliey  sprung.  These  colo- 
nists were  called  "Mitimaes." 

Independently  of  this  mode  of  assuring  their  con- 
quests, the  general  rule  of  the  Incas  was  such  as  to 
secure  a  nearly  unlimited  obedience  from  their  sub- 
jects. The  whole  country  undei-  their  dominion  was 
ruled  with  the  strictness  of  a  Eoman  army.  There 
were  decurions,  each  of  whom  ruled  over  ten  men ;  ten 
of  these  decurions  and  their  men  were  under  a  centu- 
rion ;  ten  centurions  and  their  men  obeyed  another  offi- 
cial chief;  and  ten  of  these  chiefs,  with  those  under 
their  command,  formed  a  department  under  the  sway 
of  one  rulei'.  The  order  of  things  generally  was  what 
in  these  days  would  be  called  socialistic,  and  each  man 
had  land  appointed  to  hira.  In  the  several  handicrafts 
a  son  succeeded  his  father.* 

*  It  may  naturally  occur  to  a  cautious  or  skeptical  reader  tJiat  this 
account  of  tlia  Peruvian  empire  maitcs  it  out  to  be  too  well  regulated, 
and  thjLt  it  reads  nioro  like  a  paper  Conatjtutiou  than  a  real  one.  But 
there  is  evidence  derived  frem  good  authority  which  indirectly  olVora 
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The  landa  of  Peru  were  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  part  belonged  to  the  sun ;  another  to  tho  Inca ;  a 
third  to  tho  people.  Kvery  Peruvian  received  yearly 
his  share  of  land,  which  depended  upon  the  number 
of  his  family.  Eacli  man  of  the  common  people  had 
a  certaiji  portion,  called  a  topu,  for  himself,  a  tqpu  for 
each  male  child,  and  half  a  topu  for  each  female  child. 
The  chiefs  and  rulers  received  larger  portions. 

The  Pei-uvian  did  not  pay  any  tribute  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  own  land,  and  what  tribute  he  did  pay 
consisted  entirely  of  personal  services.  The  members 
of  the  royal  family,  tho  priests  of  the  sun,  the  Inca's 

strong  confirmation  fo  tho  statements  made  in  the  test.  HBirera 
(adopting  a  atatoment  of  Acoeta's,  Hist.  Moral  de  Indias,  lib.  vl.,  c. 
13)  nientionH  that  tlio  Peruvian  governors  gave  a  minute  account  to 
the  court  of  tho  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population  in  their  prov- 
inces, also  of  Che  cattle  and  tile  crops.  "  Distr^uyan  los  Ingas  do  tal 
manera  sus  vassallos,  que  con  facilidad  los  podian  Governar,  con  ser  su 
Reyno  tan  grande.  En  conquistando  una  Provincia,  la  reduzian  a 
pueblos,  J  contavan  las  parcialidades,  tnbus,  6  linages  :  a  cada  diez 
Indies  davan  uno,  que  tuviesse  cuenta  con  ellos,  j  a  cada  ciento  Otro, 
a  cada  mil  otro,  y  a  cada  diez  mil  otro,  y  an  cada  Provinda  avia  un 
Govemador  del  linage  Real,  y  davan  memida  cuenla  de  los  que  avian 
naddo,  y  maerto,  de  los  ganadas,  y  delas  scmenieras." — HBKnERi,  dec. 
v.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2. 

This  plan  of  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  population,  upon  tho 
cattle  and  the  crops,  had,  I  believe,  no  prototype  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
new  idea  to  a  Spaniard  ;  and  therefore,  when  related  of  the  Peruvian 
govemniBnt,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  ganuinenesB.  What  minute  and 
careful  administration  it  indicates  1 

Herrera  also  speaks  of  the  scrupulosity  of  tha  Peruvian  governors, 
"who  never  received  even  a  handful  of  maize  for  a  present ;"  and  he 
adds  that  there  was  no  sale  of  justice  and  no  trafficking  for  ofGces,  ak 
though  official  appointments  were  much  desifed  by  the  Peruvians. 
"  Quanto  al  goviemo  unos  Govemadores  eran  supremos  inmedi^os  al 
Eey,  otros  mas  moderados,  otros  pardculares,  tan  recatados,  que  de  nor 
dia  recilnan  un  puno  de  maya:  poT  'presentc,  ni  ama  coechos,  Jti  pensamt- 
ento  delias,  ni  par  ningnna  vUt  se  vendia  la  jualicia,  m  la  gracia,  ni  en 
nada  avia  negociacion,  aunquo  loa  oScios  y  cargos  muchos  los  deasea- 
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officers  of  eveiy  grade,  and  the  newly-married  men, 
were  exempt  from  tribute.  The  rest  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation between  the  ages  of  twenty-iive  and  fifty  were 
tributary.  All  laborers  of  the  requisite  age  helped  in 
cultivating  the  lands  of  the  eun  and  of  the  Inca.  The 
harvests  were  deposited  in  public  buildings,  which 
were  maintained  for  that  purpose  in  every  town. 

The  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the  sun,  after  maintain- 
ing the  priests  and  providing  for  the  saerificea,  were 
devoted  to  the  poor  and  the  sick.  What  still  remain- 
ed after  tliia  provision  was  kept  in  store  for  the  use  of 
the  neighborhood  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  Inca's  portion  supported  the  court,  the  royal 
officers,  and  the  army;  and  whatever  remained  was 
stored  up  in  the  public  depositories  for  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth  in  future  years. 

All  the  great  works,  such  as  roads,  aqueducts,  tam- 
bos,  and  palaces,  were  executed  by  the  tributaries. 
The  skilled  labor  of  the  artisan  was  also  demanded  for 
tribute.  The  maintenance  of  the  workman  and  the 
materials  for  the  work  were  provided  out  of  the  public 
stores — out  of  the  sun's  store,  if  the  tributary  were 
working  for  the  sun  ;  out  of  the  Inca's  store,  if  the 
tributary  were  working  for  the  Inca.  The  smith  re- 
ceived gold,  or  silver,  or  copper  (the  metal  most  valued 
in  PeiTi) ;  the  weaver,  wool  or  cotton ;  the  painter, 
colors  ;  the  husbandman,  seeds. 

The  tributary  was  not  compelled  to  work  more 
than  two  montlis  in  the  year ;  and  if,  by  the  aid  of  his 
family,  or  by  his  own  peculiar  skill  as  a  workman,  he 
completed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  shortei'  time 
than  two  months,  no  more  was  required  of  him. 

It  was  a  geiieral  rule  that  each  man  sliould  assist 
his  neighbor  in  the  cultivation  of  that  neighbor's  land, 
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if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  sicltness,  tlie  assistance  waa 
necessary.  There  were  no  Iteggars  in  the  state.  A 
large  family  was  a  kind  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  Peruvians  were  fed.  The 
simple  clothing  of  each  family  was  made  in  the  family, 
the  Inca  providing  the  materials,  which  were  distrib- 
uted every  second  year.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  in  his  dominions  belonged  to  him. 

It  is  asserted  by  Acosta**  that  the  Peruvian  could 
not  hold  any  property  except  by  favor  of  the  Inca,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  alienate  or  to  demise  his  pos- 
sessions. 

This  regulated  despotism  prodnced,  as  we  might 
expect,  great  mateiiid  prosperity — a  prosperity,  how- 
ever, which  would  he  most  visible  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  Inea'g  dwellings,  of  the  teiupfes  of  the  gods,  and 
of  all  things  that  could  minister  to  the  power  and  con- 
venience of  the  reigning  monarch.  In  a  word,  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  was  little  less  than  the  estate  of  the 
sovereign.  His  court  was  the  centre  of  the  system. 
It  was  surrounded  by  astrologers,  learned  men  (called 
in  their  language  mnanta^,  poets,  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  guards  of  the  sovereign.  The  Incaiial 
system  was  the  strongest  form  of  despotism  that  has 
been  devised  by  man.  It  rested  upon  a  very  broad 
basis,  there  being  a  large  family  of  piiviieged  persons ; 
and  the  young  men  of  the  royal  house  were  brought 
up  with  care,t  as  persons  who  wonld  liereafter  be  in- 
trusted with  great  employments  in  the  state. 

*  Hist.  Moral  de  las  Indias,  lib.  vi.,  c.  13. 

f  "  Tenian  lambien  que  ajunar  varies  diss,  ir  dsscalioa,  dormir  en 
el  bubIo,  vestir  pobremeiite,  y  arroetrar  otras  privaciones  tanto  para 
acostiimbraree  a  las  iatigEis  de  la  gvlerra,  cooio  para  cnmptcndcr  y  com- 
padecer  la  miseria  de  los  m  ....  ^  ^ 
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The  central  government  received  information  of 
every  kind,  and,  doubtless,  directed  every  thing  that 
was  to  be  done.*  Moreover,  as  nothing  which  con- 
cerned his  subjects  was  beneath  the  cognizance  of  the 
Inca,  regiiiationa  had  to  be  made  for  all  those  things 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  matters  of  family  or  mu- 
nicipal administration.  The  minuteness  of  these  reg- 
ulations may  be  judged  of  by  the  &ct  that  the  law  in 
favor  of  the  sick  and  maimed  required  that  they  should 
be  invited  two  or  thi-ee  times  a  month  to  the  public 
feasts,  "  in  order  that,  in  the  general  joy,  they  might 
partly  forget  their  own  miserable  estate."!" 

It  is  but  just  to  place  side  by  side  with  tliis  deli- 
cacy of  humanity  that  characterized  Peruvian  legisla- 
tion, the  interfering  tiresomeness  of  inspection  which 
also  was  a  fruit  of  the  Incas'  patei'nal  rule.  In  an 
edict  (the  ley  casera),  which  nearly  followed  the 
thoughtful  law  above  refeiTed  to  in  favor  of  the  sick 
and  maimed,  it  is  ordained  that  occupations  should  bo 
provided  for  young  children,  even  so  young  as  five  years 
of  age,  suitable  to  their  years  and  their  strength ;  and 

TEEO  y  Juan  Diego  he  TsCHuai,  Aiiligmdades  Feruaniis,  cap.  4.,  p. 
72.     Vienna,  1851. 

*  '*  Cadfl  jufiz,  desdfl  el  decurion  hasta  cl  gobernador,  tBnia  oljHga- 
cion  de  hacer  mens  ualm  cole  d  su  aupecior  una  reladon  circunslancis- 
da  do  lo  que  habia  paaado  en  an  seccion,  j  ei  Inca.  cecibia  de  loa  vi- 
tejes  nn  extracto  dal  o  mas  importantB." — Antigiiedades  Peraanas, 
cap.  4.,  p.  74. 

t  "  haley  enfanar  de  las  iivoahdos  que  eiigia,  que  fuesen  aliiuen- 
tadoB  con  los  fondos  piiblicos  Idb  lisiadOB,  soidos,  niiidoE,  ciegOE,  cojoa, 
tullidoE,  docrepltoB  y  enfeimos.  Tambien  matidaba  esta  ley,  que  fue- 
sen llamados  das  6  tres  veces  al  mes  estos  invnlldos  d  tos  convites  y 
comidas  publicas,  para  que,  en  el  regocijo  geneial,  olvidasen  en  parte 
mi  laiEecable  estado.  El  Oncoctaaayoi:,  6  Bupeiintendeute  de  eiifer- 
man,  eta  ejeeutor  de  esta  ley," — AtUigiied/jAes  Piruimas,  cap,  4,,  p, 
80,  See,  lo  the  aame  effect,  the  law  quoted  from  Father  Blaa  Valera, 
by  Garciiaso  de  la  Vega,  Eb.  v.,  cap,  11, 
T2 
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it  is  also  ordained  that  tlie  Peruvians  should  throw 
open  their  doors  at  dinner  and  at  supper  time,  in  order 
that  the  royal  ofBcers  might  have  free  ingress  to  in- 
spect the  doings  of  the  people  under  their  charge.  It 
seems  aa  if  mankind  could  never  do  any  thing  well  in 
any  one  direction  without  generating  a  force  which 
carries  them  fai'  beyond  the  good  thing  into  some  utter 
folly. 

Of  the  advancement  of  the  Peruvians  in  any  branch 
of  learning,  or  of  their  skill  in  any  Idnd  of  composi- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account.  The 
empire  was  so  soon  and  so  suddenly  submerged,  the 
immediate  conquerors  were  so  busy  in  securing  their 
conquest  and  in  quarreling  with  one  another,  that  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the 
literature  of  the  Incas. 

It  appears  that  the  Peravians  cultivated  dramatic 
literature,  and  there  exists  a  drama  with  the  title  of 
Ollanta  ;  or,  the  Severity  of  a  Father  and  the  Gen- 
erosity of  a  King.* 

What  the  ancient  Peruviana  chiefly  excelled  in  were 
probably  short  songs,  relating  principally  to  love, 
which  were  called  haravis.  Some  of  the  ancient  tunes 
BtiU  remain,  and  are  said  to  fee  very  melodious.    Gar- 

*  This  drama  is  given  m  Dr.  Tschudi'a  leamcil  work  on  the  Kechaui- 
Sprache.  Unfortunatelj,  howevef,  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  time  of  its 
production,  and  little,  therefore,  can  be  safely  argued  about  it.  Some 
sa;,  however,  that  it  was  perfarmed  in  the  great  square  of  Cusco  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Incas.  "  Leider  sind  wir  in  volligam  Dunkel  iiber 
denUreprong  diBseB  merkwiirdigen  Werkes;  nirwiascn  nicht  einmai, 
ob  es  aus  der  Zait  der  Tnca's  ans  viberliefert  wnrde,  oder  ob  es  daa 
Product  der  Muse  eines  neueren  Dichtets  ist.  Nacli  einigen  Angaben 
BoU  das  Stuck  schoii  zu(  Zait  der  Inca's  auf  dein  offentlicheii  Platie 
von  Cuzco  aufgefjhrt  warden  sein,  sogat  noch  nach  der  Eroberung."' — 
IHe  Kechaa-Sprache,  von  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  part  i.,  p.  38. 
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eilaso  do  la  Vega:  gives  a  specimen  of  the  words  of  one 
of  these  love-softgs : 

Caylla.llapi  I  |     A!  cantioo 

Punuiiqui  quiore  Dormiras 

Ghaupituta  decir,  Media,  noche 

Samusac  |  \    Yo  vendre. 

The  i-eal  love-songs  of  a  nation  ate  seldom,  I  sup- 
pose, the  sti-ongest  parts  of  its  literature ;  and  the  sim- 
ple ditty  given  above,  though  very  pleasing  and  intel- 
ligible to  the  persons  principally  concerned,  does  not 
hold  out  much  promise  of  being  very  attractive  to  the 
world  in  general.  It  is  probable  that  the  Peruvians 
possessed  a  sweet,  gentle,  melancholy  poetry  for  their 
songs,  some  historical  plays,  and  some  poems  of  a 
higher  ordei-,  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  to 
the  elements  {JUosofando  las  Caums  segundas).  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  robust  sense  to  be  found 
in  the  Mexican  exhortations,  such  as  the  warning 
against  lies,  because  they  cause  confusion,*  would  be 
discovered  in  Peruvian  literature,  even  if  we  possessed 
much  more  of  it. 

One  great  public  work,  or,  rather,  royal  work,  Peru 
possessed,  which  was  not  equaled  in  that  period,  and 
perhaps  is  not  equaled  now  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  was  a  road,  which,  for  a  distance  in  latitude  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  geographical  miles,  brought 
into  communication  all  the  provinces  of  the  Peruvian 
empire.  The  learned  Von  Humboldt  mentions  that 
he  has  found  this  road  at  an  elevation,  tested  by  bar- 

*  "Oh\  hijo  no  cures  de  hurleriaa  6  mentiras  forque  cailsan  confu- 
sum." — La3  Casas,  Hise.  Apolagetica,  cap,  SS3.  This,  though  not 
the  most  exalted  motive  foe  truth,  is  nevertheless  simple,  massive,  and 
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ometrical  calculations,  of  12,440  feet  above  the  sea, 
moie  tlian  a  thousand  feet  above  the  heipjht  of  the  Peak 
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of  Tencnffe.*     This  loilwcnt  noitliwud  fiom  Cnsco 

*  "  Was  ich  Yon  r5raiBche  i  IvunBtBtrasspn  m  Tlal  en  dem  snilliehen 
Frankircich  und  Spanieo  gcaohcn  « ar  nicl  t  imposanter  U  d  ese 
Werke  der  alien  Peraaner    <!i7  i  fi  dpn  sich  lebtere  nich  meinen 
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to  a  point  beyond  Quito,  in  the  province  of  Guaca, 
and  southward  from  Cusco  to  Chuquisaca,  not  far 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi.*  We  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude  by  imagining  such  a  road  to 
Jiave  been  constructed  from  Calais  to  Constantinople, 
only  tliat  the  Peruvian  country  traversed  is  far  more 
dilhcult  than  that  which  lies  between  the  two  points 
designated  in  Eiirope.  The  road  was  broad  enough 
for  six  men-at-arms  to  go  abreast,  or,  in  after  days, 
tlu-ee  carriages.  In  some  places  the  beds  of  conci-ete 
(^sda),  of  which  the  road  was  formed,  went  down 
from  80  to  100  feet.  The  rains  hare  since  washed 
away  the  earth  from  under  the  concrete,  and  have  left 
masses  of  it  suspended  "like  bridges  made  of  one 
stone,"t  There  was  also  a  lower  road,  about  forty| 
leagues  distant  from  the  other,  which  traversed  the 
level  country  near  the  sear-shore.  Along  these  roads, 
at  equal  distances,  stone  caravansaries  were  built, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  tamhos,  or  Inea 
Pilca.  Not  forgetting  comfort  any  more  tlian  utility, 
the  Incas  had  ordered  trees  to  be  planted  by  the  sides 
of  the  roads.  The  historian  Zarate,  who  knew  Peru 
well,  having  been  sent  there  about  twelve  years  after 
the  Conquest,  in  speaking  of  these  roads,  says,  "  And 
he  will  see  the  difficulty  of  this  work  who  shaU  con- 
sidei-  the  labor  and  cost  which  have  been  expended  in 

BarometBr-Messungen  in  der  Hohc  von  12,440  Fuss.  Diese  Hiiho 
uberslaigt  denmacli  den  Gipfel  des  Pic  von  Teneciffa  uiii  melir  als  tau- 
send  Yaaa."—A}isulUen  der  Natv.r,  ^ol.  ii.,  p.  333.     Stnttgart,  1849. 

*  In  reference  to  the  aoutheni  part  of  thia  road,  see  the  106th  chap 
t«r  of  CiEgi  DB  Leon's  Chronica  del  Peru.  (Seville,  1553.)  He  had 
traversed  the  whole  of  Peru. 

t  See  Velasoo's  Htst,  de  Qaiio,  torn,  il.,  p.  59,  quoted  in  Anlig. 
Per.,  p.  365. 

t  "  Distaba  el  uno  caraino  del  otro  cuarenta  leguas  por  lo  ancho." — 
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Spain  ill  leveling  two  leagues  of  sierra  which  there  are 
"between  tlie  Espinai-  of  Segovia  and  GaadaiTama,  and 
how  it  has  never  been  finished  perfectly,  although  it 
is  an  ordinary  road,  which  the  kings  of  Castile  traverse 
so  continually  with  their  households  and  their  court 
every  time  that  they  go  to  or  come  from  Andaiucia, 
or  iVom  the  kingdom  of  Toledo  to  this  side  of  the 
passes.  "* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  immense  as- 
sistance which  these  arterial  roads  would  furnish  to  an 
invading  army.  Couriers,  called  0/i.asquis\  (the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  he  who  takes),  were  stationed  along 
the  roads  at  distances  of  about  three  cross-bow  shots 
from  one  another.  The  curacas  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain  and  renew  these  cliasquis  each  month.  They 
lived  in  huts  upon  the  road,  two  being  appointed  to 
each  station ;  and  one  was  always  to  be  ready  to  start. 
Their  symbol  of  authority  was  a  sort  of  baton,  wliich 
they  carried  in  their  hands.J  The  intelligence  was 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth.  WJien  one  ckas' 
qui  had  received  it,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  until  he 
came  within  earshot  of  the  ckasqui  at  the  next  station. 

*  "  y  vela  la  diiicullad  desta  Obra,  quien  considcrare  c!  trabajo,  y 
costa,  quo  Be  ha  empleado  en  Espaiia,  en  allanar  dos  Leguas  de  Siena, 
quo  ay  entre  el  Eapinar  do  Segovia,  y  Guadarrama,  y  como  nunca  so 
ha  acabado  pcrfectamente,  con  eei  paso  ordinaria,  par  donde  tan  con- 
tiniiamcnte  los  Reies  de  Gastilla  pasan,  con  Ens  Casas  y  Carts,  todaa 
las  VGcee,  que  van,  o  vieiien  del  Andaiucia,  o  del  Keino  de  Toledo,  a. 
esta  parte  do  laa  Puettos." — Adoustin  de  Zieate,  Historia  del  De- 
scubrwiietito  y  Caaqmata  de  la.  Praeincia  del  Peru,  lib.  i.,  cap.  10,  p. 
14.     Baboia,  Historiadores  prmithns,  tora.  iii, 

t  "Chasquis,  que  quiere  decir,  e\  que  toma." — La9  Casas,  Hitl. 
Apologelka,  cap.  SB3,  MS. 

}  "  Para  que  se  diese  crfdito  al  menaaje,  6  mensajero,  Ilevava  nn 

Sales,  coma  ontre  nosotros  se  usa  que  Be  da  crerfito  al  quo  trae  las  ar- 
mas  6  sello  del  Rey."— Las  Oasas,  Hisl.  Apolagitka,  cap,  S63,  MS, 
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At  that  point  the  first  delivered  his  message,  and  the 
second,  catching  it  up,  ran  and  delivered  it  to  the  third, 
and  so  on,  by  which  means,  it  is  said,  this  human  tel- 
egraph conveyed  the  message  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  requires  to  he  espe- 
cially dwelt  upon  in  any  history  of  them,  because  it  not 
only  expressed  their  feelings  toward  their  celestial  pro- 
tector, but  also  toward  their  terrestrial  monarch.  It 
was  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  his  descendant,  the  reigning  Inca,  upon  earth- 
That  worship,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Peru. 
Wlierever  the  sun  looked  down  upon  a  nation  which 
had  forgotten  the  tme  God,  or  upon  a  tribe  stru^ling 
up  from  Fetish  worship  and  the  idolatiy  of  sticks  and 
stones,  that  luminary  shone  upon  a  multitude  of  wor- 
shipers. The  religion  of  tlic  sun  was,  so  to  speak,  in- 
evitable. It  was  not  one  idolatry  among  many  of  sim- 
ilar pretensions,  but  the  idolatry  of  idolatries ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  traveling  beyond  the  bounds  of  just  con- 
jecture to  imagine  that,  if  space  be  peopled  by  systems 
the  least  like  our  own,  every  star  in  the  firmament 
may  have  been  a  false  god,  devoutly  worshiped  in  the 
early  ages  of  that  system  in  which  it  is  the  central 
light.  This  astral  idolatry,  therefore,  may  not  merely 
be  mundane,  but  universal.  And  hei'e,  in  our  planet, 
what  names,  replete  with  all  the  dread  that  belongs  to 
great  antiquity  and  acknowledged  power  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  worship  of  the  sun  recalls ! — the 
Chaldasan  empire  on  the  plains  of  Shinaar,  great 
Babylon,  the  lofty  hills  in  Persia,  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi,  the  mysterious  Sanscrit  Om,  the  Egyptian  On, 
the  beautiful  Hindoo  Creeshna,  and  radiant  Apollo. 
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The  time-lionorcd  myths  of  Eoa  and  Aurora,  the  vocal 
Memnon,  Eiidymion  hghtly  kissed  on  Latmoa  Mount, 
the  heaTcnnieacended  Rajas  of  India,  the  lordly  Baal, 
the  c[ueenlike  Aatavte,  and  even  the  greater  names  of 
Veeshnu,  Zeus,  and  Brahma,  rise  hcfore  us  as  illustra- 
tions of  an  idolatry  which,  ahove  all  others,  expressed 
the  early  belief  of  pious  men,  and  which,  with  their 
knowledge,  we  hardly  feel  to  have  been  idolatry.  But 
these  religions  of  the  Old  World  are  lost  in  the  dim 
periods  of  fable  and  tradition.  Some  of  them  are  so 
ancient  that  they  seem  almost  to  have  belonged  to  an- 
other world ;  while,  in  considering  the  worship  in 
Peru,  and  reflecting  that  it  was  approached  in  all  its 
glory  by  men  so  little  remote  from  and  so  Kke  our- 
selves as  the  men  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  al- 
most startled  at  the  thought  how  near  we  have  been 
to  one  of  the  great  old  religions  of  the  world, 

Although,  liowever,  the  worship  of  the  sun  may 
have  been  universal,  and,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
prevailed  in  every  tribe  or  luition,  it  mostly  passed 
away  into  a  lower  form  of  idolatry,  or  into  a  more  hu- 
manized and  spiritual  religion.  It  was  only  with 
some  few  nations,  among  whom  the  Persians  and  the 
Peruvians  were  the  most  remarkable,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religion  was  arrested  at  that  particular 
point  at  which  the  sun  was  the  visible,  unidealized, 
superintending  Deity,  not  metamorphosed  into  some- 
thing manlike,  but  being  worshiped  in  his  orbicrdar 
form — a  mode  of  idolatry  which  the  lively  and  plastic 
Grreek,  or  the  sedate,  governing  lioman  could  never 
have  endm-ed. 

Versed  as  we  aie  in  second-hand  thoughts  about 
Natm-e,  but  seldom  or  never  surrendering  ourselves  to 
its  influence,  it  must  always  be  a  great  effort  for  us  to 
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enter  into  the  feelings  with  which  a  Persian,  a  Bahy- 
lonian,  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Pemvian  was  impressed  wlien 
beholding  the  natural  phenomena  that  came  so  close 
to  him  in  Iiis  bright  atmosphere.  Intellectually,  and 
eren  graphically,  we  perceive  it  all.  We  can  easily 
imagine,  and  perhaps  even  portray,  the  assembled 
multitndes,  waiting  to  see  the  sacred  fire  rekindled,  or 
to  welcome,  with  unutterable  fervor,  the  rising  of  the 
son  upon  some  morning  of  a  solemn  festival.  But 
our  northern  natures  can  bai'dly  comprehend  how  the 
eun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  imaged  in  the 
heart  of  a  Pemvian,  and  dwelt  there  ;  how  the  changes 
in  these  luminaries  were  combined  with  all  his  feelings 
and  his  fortunes  ;  how  the  dawn  wa^  Hope  to  him  ; 
how  the  fierce  midday  brightness  was  Power  to  him  ; 
how  the  declining  sun  was  Death  to  him ;  and  how 
tlie  new  morning  was  a  Itesurrection  to  him — nay, 
more,  how  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were 
his  personal  friends  as  well  as  his  deities ;  how  he 
held  communion  with  tliem,  and  thought  that  they  re- 
garded every  act  and  word ;  how,  in  his  solitude,  he 
fondly  imagined  that  they  sympathized  with  him ;  and 
how,  with  outstretclied  anns,  he  appealed  to  them 
against  tlieir  own  unkindness,  or  against  the  injustice 
of  his  fellow-man.* 

*  For  a  full  expression  of  the  ideas  in  the  test,  see  an  article  on 
"Comparative  Mythology,"  in  the  OxforA  Essays,  by  Professor  Max 
Mil  LLER,  licit  with  truthful  anil  nitU  subtle  thought,  from  which  I  sub- 
join the  following  extract :  "  The  sunrise  'was  the  revelation  of  nature, 
awakening  in  the  human  mind  that  feeling  of  dependence,  of  helpless- 
ness, ofhope,  of  joy  and  faith  in  higher  powers,  which  is  the  source  of 
all  wisdom,  the  spring  of  all  religion.  But  if  sunrise  inspired  the  first 
prayers,  called  forth  Iha  first  saoriflcial  fiames,  sunset  was  the  other 
time  when,  again,  the  whole  &ame  of  man  would  tremble.  The  shad- 
ows of  night  approach,  the  irresistible  power  of  sleep  grasps  man  in  the 
midst  of  his  pleasures,  his  friends  depart,  and  in  his  loneliness  his 
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The  great  chief,  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  and 
longing  for  high  employment,  went  oat  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Ills  sovereign  elated  or  confounded  ty  a  look, 
and  told  his  joy  or  his  grief  to  the  listening  God  of 
Day  ;  or,  perhaps,  with  an  aching  feeling  of  envy  at 
his  heart,  confided  to  the  sun  his  anxious  misgivings 
atout  the  rise  at  court  of  a  brother  Orejon,  "  a  mean 
man,  given  to  terrestrial  things,  who  loves  you  not," 
he  said,  addressing  the  luminary,  "as  I  do."  The 
sensitive  Jjmauta,  vexed  at  the  more  skillful  flattery 
(more  sidllful,  perhaps,  because  less  delicate  and  true) 
just  i-ecited  at  court  by  another  Am.auta,  the  reigning 
Inca  sitting  by,  deplored,  in  wailing  accents  to  the  sun, 
the  want  of  refinement  among  princes,  even  his  de- 
scendants, and  prayed  for  a  larger  measure  of  the  right 
kind  of  inspiration,  which  should  suit  the  present  age, 
The  Peruvian  lover  left  the  overpowering  presence  of 
his  mistress  (as  lovers  in  all  countries  and  all  ages 
have  done  and  will  do)  onJy  to  think  more  freely  over 
the  ti'anscendent  merits  of  the  loved  maiden,  and  to 
weary  the  moon  with  idle  repetitions  of  great  praise 
and  joy.  Our  inspirations,  more  fervid  when  we  ai-e 
within  four  walls,  our  nicely-we^hed  addresses  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  nttered  with  musing,  downcast  eyes, 
were  unknown  to  the  Peruviana,  who  in  the  open  air 
spoke  boldly  up  to  the  living  creatures,  for  so  they 
deemed  them,  of  their  poetic  idolatry.  The  astrologer, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  Peruvian  who  scanned  the  heav- 
ens in  a  cold  and  Tausiness-like  manner,  and  wished 
that  he  could  see  his  way  more  clearly  in  deriving 

thoughta  tum  again  to  higher  powera.  When  tho  ilay  departB,  the 
po«l  bewails  the  untimely  deatli  of  his  bright  friend ;  nay,  he  sees  in 
his  short  career  the  likeness  of  hia  own  life," — Oxford  Essays,  1856, 
p.  59. 
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knowledge  from  those  wandering  lights ;  while  the 
sawed  virgin,  when  the  Iiot  sun  poured  down  upon 
her  cloistered  retreat,  regarded  him  with  the  rapt  en- 
thusiasm of  i-eligious  love,  scorning  for  a  moment  the 
pale,  terrestrial  joys,  but  yet  so  dear,  of  other  girls, 
and  with  a  sad,  stifling  feeling  at  the  heart,  trampled 
down,  as  test  she  might,  the  inextinguishable  mother- 
hood that  dwells  in  every  woman's  breast. 

As  for  sacrifices,  what  is  there  which  a  Peruvian 
would  not  have  given  to  these  great  and  glorious  per- 
sonages in  the  upper  air — his  flocks  and  herds,  his 
slaves,  his  captives,  the  choicest  works  of  his  hand, 
and  even  his  own  life  ? 

Once  penetrated,  if  only  for  a  moment,  by  a  sense 
of  the  utter  abandonment  to  adoration  that  existed  in 
the  souls  of  these  Peruvians,  we  may  bring  before 
ourselves  the  depth  of  meaning  which  was  expressed 
in  any  of  their  great  rites,  celebrated  upon  spots  wliich 
the  sun  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  chosen  for  liis  own, 
where  around,  for  unnumbered  leagues,  he  shot  Ms 
burning  rays,  through  unimpeding  atmosphere,  upon 
the  tawny  earth ;  where  the  calm  level  sea,  the  bound- 
less desert,  and  the  clear  mountain,  with  its  sharp 
shadows,  formed  a  fitting  amphitheatre  for  his  majes- 
ty ;  and  where  the  moon,  his  sister  or  his  spouse,  sel- 
dom appeared,  except  with  a  full  court,  suiTounded  by 
innumerable  lesser  lights,  waiting  to  do  her  honor. 

Having  some  such  picture  in  our  minds,  wo  may, 
with  a  hope  of  appreciating  what  Peruvians  felt,  listen 
to  an  account  of  the  principal  festival  of  the  sun,  that 
which  was  called  the  feast  of  liaymi,  celebrated  at  the 
summer  solstice  in  great  Cusco. 
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Long  before  the  feast,  from  all  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire, the  principal  lords,  the  captains  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  war,  and  the  noblest  of  each 
race,  were  all  tending  to  the  central  city. 

The  dark  crowds  which  are  familiar  to  our  eyes  in 
modern  festivals  bear  no  resemblance  to  this  gorgeous 
assemblage,  blazing  with  gold  and  silver  (courting 
every  reflection  of  their  beloved  light),  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  rich  with  bright-colored  vestments  of 
every  hue.  High  up  above  the  crowd  flapped  lazily 
in  the  hot  air  impei-ial  banners,  the  pictured  represent- 
ations of  great  deeds,  all  done  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  feast,  there  was  a  fast, 
emblematic  of  that  suffering  which  gives  to  joy  its 
highest  relish,  and  which  naturally  precedes  it.  This 
fast  was  strictly  maintained  for  three  successive  days ; 
and  iire,  that  divine  thing,  was  used  }3y  no  man. 

The  eve  before  the  festival,  the  royal  priests  of  the 
reigning  house  inspected  and  prepared  the  sacrifices. 
The  virgins  dedicated  to  the  sun  kneaded  the  bread 
(only  used  on  these  occasions)  which  was  to  be  given 
on  the  ensuing  day,  in  communion,  to  the  host  of  royal 
and  great  personages,  while  innumerable  maidens  pre- 
pared a  similar  bread,  that  was  to  be  divided,  in  like 
communion,  among  the  whole  assembled  multitude. 

The  saci^ed  fii-e  was  now  to  be  relit.  Accordingly, 
the  high-priest  took  a  lai-ge  bracelet,  on  which  was  a 
burnished  concave  mirror,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  col- 
lected the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  igniting  some  red  cot- 
ton, received  from  "  the  god's  own  hand"  the  new  fire 
that  was  to  be  burned  in  the  temple  and  by  the  sacred 
virgins,  and  that  was  to  consume  the  sacrifices  from 
which  the  auguries  of  good  and  evil  for  the  coming 
year  were  to  be  divinod. 
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At  last  the  day  of  the  festival  aiTivcd,  Early  in 
the  dai'k  morning  the  great  square  of  the  city  was  full 
of  anxious  beings,  marshaled  in  due  order  according 
to  their  rank,  unshod,  and  xevciently  waiting  the  rise 
of  their  divinity.  The  hearts  of  all  men  there  were 
beating  Iiigh  with  hope  and  dread.  Perchance  he 
might  not  deign  to  appear  on  this  his  festal  day.  Sud- 
denly a  clull  shudder  of  expectation  ran  through  the 
crowd,  and  each  man  knew,  though  none  had  spoken, 
that  the  awful  moment  was  at  liand.  Over  the  mount- 
ains came  the  silent  herald,  Dawn ;  and  then,  swiftly 
following,  the  sun  himself.  At  the  first  sight  of  their 
god,  the  assembled  multitude  fell  down  before  hiin^  a 
waving  mass  of  kneeling  figures,  who,  with  open  arms 
and  outstretched  hands,  blew  kisses  in  the  air — their 
way  of  showing  the  humblest  and  most  affectionate 
adoration.  The  brightness  of  the  crowd  lost  none  of 
its  effect  from  their  being  encircled  by  the  sombre 
walls  of  the  palaces  and  the  temple,* 

Up  rose  the  Inca — ^the  one  erect  amid  so  many  pros- 
trate ;  the  one  dark  spot,  for  he  alone  wore  blackf  (the 
sacred  color)  amid  that  shining  multitude.  He  then 
took  two  large  golden  vessels  full  of  wine,  prepared  by 
the  sacred  virgins.  With  the  vase  in  his  right  hand, 
Jie  pledged  his  great  progenitor,  the  sun.  Having 
done  this,  he  poured  the  wine  into  a  wide-mouthed 
golden  jai',  from  whence  it  Sowed  into  a  beautifully- 
wrought  conduit-pipe,  that  led  from  the  great  squai'e 
into  the  temple.  Thus  it  wag  that  the  sun  drank  the 
wine  that  was  pledged  to  him.  The  Inca  then  took 
3  of  a  dsjk 
*  Vega,  that  black 
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a  sip  from  tlie  golden  vase  -which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  and  poured  out  the  rest,  drop  by  drop,  into  other 
golden  vases,  -which  the  memhers  of  the  Incarial  fam- 
ily held  in  their  hands.  The  chiefs,  however  great, 
-who  -were  not  of  royal  race,  did  not  partalte  the  -wine 
that  had  heen  sanctified  by  the  Inca,  though  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  of  that  which  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun 
had  made. 

These  virgins  took  the  greatest  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tho  viands  for  this  festal  day,  because  it  -was 
considered  that  the  banquet  -was  given  by  the  sun  to 
his  children,  not  offered  by  his  children  to  him. 

A  procession  was  then  formed.  The  Inca,  and 
those  of  his  lineage,  proceeded  toward  the  temple. 
Halting  at  a  short  distance,  all  hut  the  Inca  himself 
took  off  their  sandals.  They  then  entered  the  temple, 
where  the  monarch  made  an  offerhig  of  the  two  golden 
vases.  The  rest  of  the  Incas  offered  the  vases  fi-om 
which  they  had  drunk.  The  chiefs  then  came  to  the 
door  of  the  temple  and  presented  their  offeiings,  whidi 
consisted  of  golden  ornaments  in  the  likeness  of  those 
animals  and  birds  which  belonged  to  their  respective 
countries. 

The  presentation  of  offerings  heing  completed,  the 
Incas,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  chief  captmns  returned 
to  then-  appointed  places  in  the  great  square.  The 
priests  now  came  out,  with  a  large  number  of  the  ani- 
mals that  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  a  Hack  lamb,  appointed  to  be  the  sacrifice 
from  -which  the  auguries  were  to  he  deduced.  This 
lamb,  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  east,  but  with 
its  feet  unbound,  -was  then  slain ;  the  auguries  were 
determined ;  and  the  rest  of  the  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered, certain  parts  of  them  being  offered  to  the  sun. 
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The  remainiJer  of  their  flesli  was  roasted,  and  divided 
among  the  worshipers.  Together  with  this  flesh,  the 
sacred  bread  was  eaten  by  all  present,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,*  Nothing  was  drank  tlien,  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  in  Peru,  to  eat  and  to  drink  at  the 
same  time. 

The  eating  being  over,  the  Inca,  seated  on  his  gold- 
en throne,  pledged  tlie  captains  and  principal  men 
whom  he  wished  to  honor  in  the  following  manner. 
He  sent  two  of  his  relations,  who  bore  the  titles  of 
Hanan  Cusco  and  Hurin  Cuseo,  round  among  the 
guests.  They  carried  two  golden  vessels  exactly  sim- 
ilar.t  The  ministering  Incas  said  to  the  chief  whom 
they  approached,  "  The  Zapa  Inca  sends  to  invite  you 
to  drink,  and  I  come  in  his  name  to  drink  with  you." 
Then  the  ruler  or  tho  captain  took,  witli  great  rever- 
ence, the  vase  offered  to  him,  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
sun  in  silent  acknowledgment  of  this  undeserved  hon- 
or whieh  his  descendant  was  offeiing  to  him,  and  liav- 
ing  drunk,  returned  the  vase,  making  great  demonstra- 
tions of  veneration,  and  blowing  kisses  into  the  air. 

The  chiefs  and  captains  who  were  less  favored  were 
drunls  to  by  tlie  ministering  Incas  in  their  own  persons. 

*  "  Todi  !a  carne  de  aquel  Sacrificio  asavan  en  publico,  on  las  dos 
Plai;aB,  y  la  reparliaii  por  todoB  los  que  se  avian  hallado  en  la  Fiesta, 
351  Incaa,  carao  Curacas,  y  la  dcmSs  gente  cnniun,  par  bus  gradoa.  Y 
a  los  unoE, ;  a  los  otros  se  la  davan  con  el  Pan  llamado  Zancu  ;  y  este 
era  el  primer  plato  de  su  gran  Fiesta,  y  Banquate  eolonne." — Gshci- 
LABO  DE  t*  Veqa,  Come-atarios  Reaies  de  los  Incas,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  32. 

t  "  Para  este  brindaiee,  que  unos  a  ottos  se  hacian,  ea  de  eaber,  que 
todoa  estos  Indios  generalmente  (cada  uno  en  su  tanto)  tuvieron,  y  oi 
tieneii  los  vasos  para  beber,  todos  hcrmanados  de  dos  en  iIoe,  n  sean 
grandes,  o  diicoa,  ban  de  Ber  de  un  tamano,  de  una  jnisma  hcchura, 
de  un  miBQio  metal,  de  Oro,  6  Plata,  6  do  madera.  Y  esto  hacian 
porqne  huviese  ignaldad  en  lo  que  bb  bebiaae." — Gaucilaso  tie  la 
Vega,  Comeniarios  Scales  dc  Ins  hicas,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  23. 
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Al'ter  a  short  interval,  the  chiefs  and  captains  re- 
turned the  pledge,  and  advanced  to  drink  with  the 
Inca,  or  with  those  Incas  who  had  pledged  them.  The 
vases  that  had  been  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  Inca 
himself  were  preserved  in  great  veneration  by  the  chiefs 
and  captains  wlio  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  drinking 
with  him.  This  ceremony  ended,  they  returned  to 
their  seats,  whereupon  the  dances,  the  songs,  and  the 
games  in  which  each  nation  delighted  commenced,  and 
the  i-emainder  of  that  day  and  eight  succeeding  daya 
were  spent  in  gi'eat  festivity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sun  alone  absorT>- 
ed  the  devotion  of  the  Peruvians.  There  was  little  in 
nature  that  they  did  not  contrive  to  make  a  deity  of. 
Tlie  moon,  as  the  spouse  of  the  sun,  the  planet  Venus 
his  page,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  remaa-kable  constella- 
tion of  the  Sonthei-n  Cross,  were  minor  deities.  The 
rainbow  and  lightning  wei"e  also  worshiped  as  servants 
of  the  sun ;  and  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  were  not 
without  adoration.  Then  there  were  deities  raised 
from  the  ranks  of  heroic  men.  Some  of  these  were 
worshiped  hy  the  whole  nation ;  others,  the  Suacas, 
were  local  divinities,  and  enjoyed  provincial  honors. 
These  local  deities  were  commemorated  by  statues. 
Then  thei-e  were  deities  like  the  lares  and  penates  of 
the  Romans,  The  mummies  of  then-  forefathers,  and 
a  great  stone,  which  was  always  plaeed  in  a  corner  of 
a  field  near  each  country  house  or  cottage,  may  be 
counted  among  the  domestic  divinities  of  the  Peruvi- 
aiis. 

Lastly,  there  were  personal  deities,  called  Conopas, 
which  did  not  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  wei-e 
adopted  by  each  individual  in  commemoration  of  any 
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remarkable  incident  in  his  life.  These  were  generally 
liiing  about  the  neck,  and  were  buried  with  the  person 
who  owned  them.  They  were  often  in  the  form  of 
animals,  such  as  alpacas  and  yicuiiaa,  or  even  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  lizards.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  every 
thing  that  had  life  was  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation by  the  Peruviana ;  and  this  is  the  point  at  which 
their  system  begins  to  touch  the  more  abstmse  relig- 
ions of  Eastern  India,* 

Such,  as  above  described,  was  the  religion  of  the 
court ;  but  it  is  generally  conjectured  (though  this  is  a 
strange  supposition)  that  the  religion  of  the  Incas  was 
superimposed  upon,  and  artfully  connected  with,  an 
earlier  and  simpler  worship,  namely,  that  of  an  invisi- 
ble deity,  Pachacamac.  This  religion  was  monothe- 
istic. Enough  remained  of  it  to  show  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  hke  some  early 
geological  formation  which  is  lifted  up,  and  comes  out 
from  among  the  prevailing  and  upper  strata,  and  which 
Siireiy  reveals  a  prior  order  of  things. 

The  Supreme  Being,  in  this  earlier  religion,  bore  the 
-lame  of  Con.f  By  his  word  alone  he  created  the 
world ;  but  men  fell  into  sin,  and  neglected  the  ivor- 
ship  of  their  Creator ;  whereupon  he  made  the  fertile 
regions  deserts,  and  converted  men  into  animals.  The 
earth  remained  stei-ile  and  uninhabited  until  Pachaca- 
mac, the  son  of  Con,  renewed  all  the  things  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  father,  and  re-created  man.  On 
the  sea-shore,  not  far  south  of  where  Lima  now  stands, 
stood  the  great  temple  of  Pachacamac,  fondly  reg 


*  See  AiUigHedadea  Femanas,  p.  176. 

t  Such  is  the  name  mentioned  by  Las  Cabas  in  his  Historia  Apolo- 
'kica,  as  well  as  by  later  writere, 

Vor..  III.— TJ 
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by  all  Peruvians,  which  the  Incas  had  not  ventured  to 
destroy,  but  had  ai'tfally,  or  liberally,  according  to  a 
true  Komaii  fashion,  connected  with  their  own  relig- 
ion, placing  a  temple  of  the  sun  close  to  it,  making  out 
that  the  sun  was  the  father  of  Con  and  Pachacamac, 
and  thus  sti-cngthening  themselves  by  alliance  with 
these  primteval  deities. 

The  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  a  resuiTection,  and  in  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death.  They  had  also  a  powerful 
evil  deity,  named  Supay,  who  was,  however,  subordi- 
nate to  Pachacamac. 

With  regard  to  human  sacrifices,  though  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  denies  the  existence  of  them,  I  fear  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  statement 
that  human  saoriiices,  at  least  of  children,  were  not 
unknown,  or  had  not,  at  some  times  and  in  some 
places,*  been  unknown  among  the  Peruvians.  Their 
sacrifices,  however,  can  not  be  compared  in  frequency 
and  ferocity  with  those  of  the  Mexicans.  One  wit- 
ness not  liitlierto  brought  foi-ward,  I  believe,  by  any 
of  those  persons  who  iiave  discussed  the  religion  of 
the  Peruvians,  is  Vicente  de  Valverde,  who  was  after- 
ward made  Bishop  of  Cusco.     In  a  most  interesting 

*  The  remarks  in  the  AntigHedadis  Peruaaas  respecting  human 
aaorifices  form  tho  only  part  of  that  laborious  and  most  j  udicious  work 
which,  I  should  venture  to  say,  requires  more  consideration.  "We 
should  pause  and  ponder  much  faefoiV!  we  take  away  the  character  of  a 
great  people  on  such  an  important  point  as  that  of  human  sacrifices. 
In  diacuEsing  tlie  history  of  Peru,  we  are  speaking  of  a  (argo  territory 
and  a  long  period  ottime  ;  and  we  must  beware  of  tho  danger  of  con- 
struing occasional  misdeeds  into  a  permanent  malpractice  among  a 
whole  people.  The  history  of  Peru,  written  by  Balboa,  is  likely  to  ba 
more  truthful  as  it  approaches  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  human 
saerilices  as  occurring  at  the  death  of  Huayna  Capac,  or  on  the  com- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Guascar  Inca. 
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narrative  -which  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  he  saj-s,  "  They  sacrificed  sheep  and  doves 
to  the  sun,  for  among  the  principal  lords,  and  in  the 
gi'cater  part  of  the  country,  they  did  not  sacrifice  men, 
nor  adore  idols,  only  the  sun,  although  in  some  prov- 
inces suhject  to  this  lord  they  sacrifice  men  and  adore 
idols."* 

In  the  above  description  of  Peruvian  affairs,  enough 
has  been  stated  to  convey  to  the  reader  that  Peru  waa 
a  great  kingdom,  under  a  strong  despotic  government, 
possessing  already  many  of  the  results  of  high  civili- 
zation. StU!,  it  was  a  civihaation  like  that  which  has 
been  often  seen  in  Oriental  despotisms,  of  a  somewhat 
barren  kind,  which  does  not  easily  extend  itself  be-, 
yond  certain  limits ;  where  men,  in  masses,  do  gi'eat 
tilings,  build  huge  pyramids  and  temples,  constract 
vast  canals  and  roads,  contrive  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
sustenance  out  of  the  earth  (the  Peruvians  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  guano,  and  were  wont  to 
set  apart  certain  islands  for  the  purpose  of  fertiliaing 
particular  provinces),  and  to  breed  up  millions  of  well- 
contented,  unambitious,  restful,  slavish  men,  each  gen- 
eration having  but  too  close  a  family  resemblance  to 
the  preceding  one. 

All  human  forms  and  systems  lose  their  first  fluen- 
cy or  elasticity,  become  crystallized,  and  generally  last 

*  "  Sflcri&an  cecxae  y  palomas  al  Sot,  porgiie  enlre  loa  aexorei  prin- 
cipales  y  en  la  mayor  parte  de  la  iierra,  no  sacrificavan  ombres  ni  ado- 
raii  idoios  sino  al  Sol,  antique  en  algunaa  proviniHas  lujetaa  a  esle  tenor 
(no  doubt  tha  Inca  of  Cusco)  sacrijicaii  amirea  y  adoran  idoios." — 
Carta  de  Vicente  db  Valvebde  id  Empcrador  Carlos  Q-ainlo.  dated 
Caseo,  April  3,  1539,  p.  36,  A  copy  of  tfeia  MS.  is  lo  be  found  in  Sit 
Thomaa  Phillipps's  library  at  Middle  Hill. 
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loo  long.  Thua  it  may  have  "been  with  the  mla  of  tlie 
Incas,  wliich  at  first,  perliaps,  was  a  heneficent  moulcl- 
ing  of  many  scattered  tribes  into  one  harmonious  and 
well-regulated  empire.  Certainly,  it  must  he  confess- 
ed that  in  Pera  eveiy  thiiig  stopped  short.  There 
wei^e  magnificent  roads,  but  traversed  by  no  wheel. 
The  wlieel,  though,  is  a  great  invention,  and  possibly 
there  are  things  as  simple  as  the  wheel  which  iie  close 
to  113,  and  yet  are  hidden  ifi-om  our  apprehension.  In 
the  Peruvian  architecture,  however,  the  same  defect  is 
visible.  Immense  stones  were  put  tog'ether  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  consummate  skill ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  vaulting  or  an  arch.*  In  some  part  of  the 
working  of  the  precious  metals,  who  have  ever  been 
more  skillful  than  Peruvian  workmen  ?t  But  they  did 
not  know  the  use  of  the  iron  which  lay  about  them, 
and  one  hatciiet  would  Iiave  been  worth  an  infinity  of 
golden  toys.  Each  man  may  have  improved  a  little 
upon  the  work  of  his  father,  hut  it  would  have  been 
impertinent  in  him  to  invent  any  new  process.  Were 
there  not  the  god-descended  Incas  at  Cusco,  whose 
business  it  was  to  tell  mankind,  at  the  proper  time, 
of  any  new  thing  that  might  be  needed  ?  The  same 
stopping  short  is  to  be  seen  in  the  religion  of  Peni. 
The  wonderful  mysticism  and  depths   of  devotionf 

*  Tliis  has  been  ilenieil,  but  the  exceptions  are  tea  rare  and  too 
email  to  bo  hold  to  invalidate  the  rule. 

t  "liaatB  que  afirmo  aver  visto  que  con  doe  peda^oe  de  cobte,  y 
Otras  doe  o  tres  piedras  vi  hazei  basillas,  y  (an  bion  labradas  y  llonoa 
los  bernegales  fuentes,  y  candeleros  de  foliages  y  labores,  que  tuvicFsn 
bien  que  hazer  otros  officiales  en  hazeilo  tat  y  tan  buono  con  todoe  los 
aderetos  y  herramientas  que  tienen." — Cieja  de  Leon,  Chronica  del 
P.™,  cap.  114. 

t  "  They  (the  Vedantia  a.nd  Siifis)  concur  in  believing  that  the  souls 
of  men  ditfcr  infinitely  in  degree,  hut  not  at  all  in  KbiJ,  from  the  divine 
spirit,  of  which  they  are  particles,  and  in  which  they  will  ultimately  be 
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which  exist  in  the  Braliminicai  creed,  the  vast  aspira- 
tions of  loving  piety  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
sian poets,  were  seemingly  unknown  to  the  more  liter- 
al Peruvian.  Any  kind  of  freethinking  seems  to  have 
been  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  Incas  themselves. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  have  ingeniously  suggested 
that  s,  creator  must  be  present  at  creation  ;*  wliereaa 
the  sun,  he  said,  is  often  absent.  Another  Inca  re- 
marked tiaat  this  perpetual  traveling  of  the  sun  was  a 
sign  of  servitude,  and  he  thi'ew  doubts  upon  tlie  divine 
natui-e  of  such  an  unquiet  thing  as  that  great  luminary 
Appeared  to  him  to  be.f 

As  regards  astronomy,  the  Peruvian  looked  up  at 
the  heavens  as  much  as  the  Mexican,  probably  more 
so  ;  but  the  discoveries  in  astronomical  science  known 

absorbed  ;  that  the  spirit  of  God  pervades  the  universe,  always  imme- 
diately present  to  his  work,  and  consequently  always  in  substance ; 
that  He  alone  is  perfect  licnovolence,  perfect  truth,  perfect  beauty  ; 
that  the  love  of  Him  alone  is  real  and  genuine  love,  while  that  of  all 
other  objects  ia  ahsv.ti  and  illusory  ;  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
faint  resemblances — lilte  images  in  a  microi' — of  the  divine  charms  ; 
that,  from  eternity  without  beginning  to  eternity  without  end,  the  Su- 
preme Benevolence  is  occupied  in  bestowing  happiness,  or  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  that  men  can  only  alt^n  it  by  performing  their  part 
of  the  frimal  tonenoM  between  thejn  and  the  Creator  ;  that  nothing 
has  a  pure  absolula  eiistence  but  mind  or  spirit ;  Wiat  material  siti- 
stances,  as  the  ignorant  call  them,  are  no  more  than  gay  pictures,  pre- 
sented continually  to  our  minds  by  the  sempiternal  Artist ;  that  me 
must  beware  of  attachment  to  bucIi  ^hanloms,  and  attach  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  God,  who  truly  exists  in  us,  as  we  exist  solely  in  Him  ; 
that  wo  retain,  even  in  tliis  forlorn  state  of  separation  from  our  be- 
loved, theiicffl  of  heavenly  beauty,  anA  the  remembrance  ot  oai  primeval 
voios." — The  Works  of  Sit  William  Jones,  vol.  iv.,  p.  S19.  London, 
1807. 

*  What  is  meant,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  Creator  must  be  continually 
present,  to  maintain  what  he  has  created. 

t  "  Que  cosa  tan  inquieta  no  le  parescia  ser  Dios." — Gaecilaso  de 
I*  Veoa,  quoting  Acosta,  Cmnenlarios  Rcidcs  de  hs  'Incas,  lib,  is., 
cap.  10, 
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at  Cusco  were  quite  trivial  ■wlien  compared  with  tliose 
wliich  had  been  made  in  the  valley  of  Anahiiae. 

Again,  notliing  can  well  be  ruder  than  the  Peruvian 
mode  of  keeping  record.  It  is  true  that  the  ^mawto 
made  an  astonishing  use  of  his  knots  and-  colored  silks 
in  the  quippus  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  an  intelligent  people,  having  so  much  to  record 
and  to  communicate,  should  have  been  contented  with 
sticks  and  strings  as  their  means  of  recording. 

That  the  government  of  the  Peruvians  was  full  of 
good  devices— that  it  was  nearly  the  best  thing  that 
an  unlimited  despotism  could  come  to — may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  great  mass 
of  Peruvians  lived  under  an  inspector  and  accuser 
(such  were,  in  part,  the  offices  of  the  decurion)  who 
had  only  nine  other  persons  to  survey. 

Still,  the  Peruvian  empire  was  an  extraordinary, 
and,  in  some  measure,  a  felicitous  production.  Any 
thoughtful  man  would  have  hesitated  to  overturn  such 
a  dynasty  aa  that  of  the  Incas,  which,  strange  enough, 
was  to  lose  its  vast  possessions,  abdicate  its  great 
claims,  and,  finally,  be  absorbed,  by  marriage,  into  the 
family  of  Borgia,  thus  to  become  mere  European  no- 
bles, looking  up  for  ancestors  to  the  sun  and  to  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth.* 

A  carious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  admkable  na^ 
ture  of  tlie  Peruvian  polity  is  to  he  found  in  the  will 
of  a  Spanish  conqueror  (the  Capitan  Mancio  Siei-ra  de 
Leguizamo),  who  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  the 
most  remarkable  gambler  on  record.  The  golden  im- 
age of  the  sun,  in  the  temple  at  Cusco,  fell  to  the  lot 

arjui'o  Pt.mana,  por  Don  JtrSTO  Sahua- 
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of  this  man  aa  his  share  of  the  plunder.  He  lost  it  in 
one  night's  play ;  whence  arose  the  well-known  prov- 
erb, applied  to  any  great  gamhler,  "He  plays  away 
the  sun  hefore  it  vises"  {Juega  el  sol  antes  que  saiga). 
This  man,  in  his  will,*  thus  expresses  himself:  "We 
found  these  kingdoms  governed  in  such  a  manner  that 
throughout  them  there  was  not  a  thief,  nor  idler,  nor  a 
vicious  man  ;  neither  was  there  any  adulterous  or  bad 
woman.  The  lands,  the  mountains,  the  mines,  thn 
pastures,  the  houses,  the  woods,  were  governed  and 
divided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  knew  and 
kept  to  his  own  estate-  There  were  no  lawsuitst 
about  property.  The  affairs  of  war  did  not  hinder 
those  of  commerce,  nor  those  of  commerce  the  affairs 
of  agriculture.  In  every  tiling,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  greatest  matter,  there  was  concert  and  arrange- 
ment. The  Incaa  were  feared,  oheyed,  and  respected, 
as  a  wise  race,  of  much  ability  in  government."  He 
then  says  that  the  Spaniards  (speaking  of  himself  a.'; 
one  of  them)  have  destroyed,  with  their  bad  example, 
people  of  such  good  government  as  these  natives  of 
Peru  were.  He  mentions  that,  if  a  Peruvian  had 
100,000  jiesos  of  gold  in  his  house,  he  left  it  with  a 
little  wooden  bar  across  the  entrance,  merely  as  a  sign 


Barcelona,  1638. 

f  The  testimony  of  this  aged  oomjuatoc  must  not  be  taken  literally 
respecting  lie  non-existence  of  lawsuits  among  the  Peruvians.  What- 
ever lawsuits  there  were,  however,  were  always  decided  in  leas  than 
five  daja.  Here  again  we  may  notiea  a  certain  shortcoming  in  Ihe 
Peruvian  mind  ;  for  these  refinements  and  difficulties  which  we  pieet 
with  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  other  nations,  though  often 
very  veiatious,  are  yet  great  endeavors  of  the  human  mind  to  provide 
with  subtle  discrimination  for  every  variety  of  properly  and  complica- 
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that  lie  was  not  at  Iiome,  ■which  prevented  any  one 
from  entering ;  and  that  when  the  Peruvians  saw  the 
Spaniards  putting  up  dooi-s  with  locks  and  keys,  they 
(the  Peruvians)  thought  that  it  was  done  from  fear  of 
tliem,  for  they  did  not  imagine  that  any  body  would 
rob,  or  take  away  another  man's  property.*  Finally, 
the  Spaniard  deplores  that  this  extreme  of  innocence 
{aquel  estremo  de  no  Aaser  cosa  mala)  in  the  Peru- 
vians has  been  changed  by  bad  example  into  nothing 
good  being  done  by  them.  He  asks  from  the  king  a 
remedy  for  these  evils ;  and,  as  the  last  of  the  con- 
querors left  alive,  thus  discharges  his  conscience  by 
setting  foith,  in  a  solemn  instrument  to  bo  communi- 
cated to  his  majesty,  the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  which 
it  concerned  the  king's  soul  to  know,  as  well  as  his  own 
soul  to  declare. 

The  conclusion  which,  I  suppose,  a  philosophic 
statesman,  accustomed  to  compare  different  forms  of 
government,  would  come  to,  after  considering  the  sys- 
tem impressed  upon  their  people  by  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
is  that  such  a  despotism  ranks  high  among  despot- 
isms, and  might  have  been  good,  considering  the  time, 
the  people,  and  the  place ;  that  the  rudest  kind  of  free- 
dom, however,  with  all  its  diiHculties  and  shortcom- 
ings, is  much  better ;  and  that,  in  the  process  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  systems  of  government  may  grad- 
ually be  developed  which  shall  combine  gi-cat  person- 
al freedom  and  public  immunity,  together  with  those 
arrangements  for  humanity,  beauty,  and  social  enjoy- 

*  "  Quando  gUob  vicron  que  noEolros  poniamos  puertaa  y  liases  en 
TiueBtras  casas,  ontendioron  quo  eraciemlcdo  ileUoa,  porque  no  nosraa- 
tasen,  pen)  nn  porque  creyesen  que  ninguiio  urtaBB,  ni  tomase  otro  HU 
aniKiida,"— 0.1T.O-CHJ,  Cmmca.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  15. 
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ment  of  life,  which  the  existence  of  iai-ge  numbers  of 
people  living  together  ought  to  farther  rather  than  to 
hinder,  but  which  despotic  governments  of  a  paternal 
character  have  hitherto  taken  most  heed  of,* 

In  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  of  their 
policy,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  the  state  of  the 
provinces  which  they  allured  under  their  sway,  or 
conquered,  or  overawed,  we  must  i-ememher  that,  what- 
ever account  may  he  adopted,  it  was  a  dynasty  that 
lasted  for  a  long  period,  probahly  for  several  hundred 
yeai^s.  In  the  coui-se  of  this  time,  many  monarchs  of 
many  minds  must  have  reigned.  Some  were  eminent- 
ly placable^  others  fierce  and  cruel.  Some  wei-e  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  the  sun ;  others,  perhaps,  like 
the  Inca  Titi  Upanguy,  indulged  in  a  lofty  skepticism 
as  to  the  popular  religion,  and  openly  declared  their 
belief  in  a  Great  Fii-st  Cause-t    There  must  have  been 

'  There  can  be  no  insuperable  resBoij,  for  instance,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  towns  should  be  ill  built,  ill  ventilated,  and  ill  drained,  be- 
cause they  ure  to  be  inhabited  by  an  immense  number  of  free  men, 

t  This  Inca  is  represented  as  addressing  his  ossembled  piiests  in 
the  following  manner  :  "  0  file  ignorants  de  la  terre  que  votiB  faibla 
entendoment  rend  indignes  d'un  titre  pins  eleve  !  comment  peut-il  ee 
laire  que  vous  qui  etea  pretres,  et  en  cetle  qualite  honores  et  respectea 
par  toutes  les  nations,  vous  partagiez  les  erreura  i)e  la  populace,  et 
que  vouB  admettiez  dea  traditions  ausai  vulgairea,  par  cela  seulqu'elles 
sont  anciennes  %  Puisquo  voua  ii'avez  autre  chose  a  fatre  que  de  r6- 
fluchir  Bur  lea  choses  eaintes,  comment  votre  espdt  peut-il  se  contenter 
do  croyances  que  le  peuple  commence  deji  &  mBpriser!  ....  Com- 
ment pouriMs-je  Tegarder  comme  lo  mfdtre  du  nionde  et  le  seigneur 
univerael  celul  qui  pour  eoUirer  la  terre  est  obhge  de  travaiiler  comme 
Un  ouvrier  a  lajoumee,  de  paraitro  et  dispar^tre  pour  qu'il  fasse  jour 
dans  mi  endroit  quand  il  fut  nuit  dans  nn  autre,  de  s'cloigner  do  nous 
pour  produire  I'hiver,  et  de  se  lapprocher  pour  ramener  le  printemps  ; 
il  n'est  done  pas  tout  puissant,  car  il  n'aurjut  pas  besoin  d'aller  et  de 
venii,  ni  de  quitter  son  trono,  en  supposant  qu'il  en  ait  un.  Mes 
fr^res  et  mes  p^s,  cheichez  quel  est  celut  qui  conimande  au  Soleil,  qui 
lui  ordonne  de  parcourir  sa  carriSie,  et  regardei-Ia  comme  le  crcateur 
universel  nt  tout-puissant.     Si  quelqn'un  de  vous  pent  rcpondre  H  inon 
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(mileas,  incleed,  the  Incas  were  really  descendants  from 
the  sun,  and  very  difFei-eiit  from  human  bein^)  eldest 
sons  who  did  not  take  exactly  the  same  views  as  their 
fathers.  Human  sacrifices  may,  on  certain  occasions, 
liave  been  permitted  or  enjoined  by  some  Incas,  while 
others  were  ti'ue  to  humanity,  and  allowed  no  human 
blood  to  stain  any  altat  which  was  thoroughly  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Again,  how  different  must  have  been  the  state  of 
the  various  provinces  widely  dissevered  from  each  other 
'^j  distance,  by  climate,  by  differences  in  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  in  almost  ineradicable  customs.  Even 
after  the  most  skillful  and  forcible  welding  together  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  empire,  many  contrarieties 
must  be  supposed  to  have  existed.  It  is,  therefore, 
but  a  rude  and  inadequate  sketch  that  can  be  given, 
with  the  materials  tliat  remain  to  us,  of  such  an  em- 
pire as  that  of  Peru. 

Passing  now  from  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
to  what  more  nearly  concerns  this  narrative  at  pres- 
ent, namely,  the  state  of  the  royal  family  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
up  tlie  story  at  a  period  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
previous  to  Pizarro's  landing.  It  was  then  that  Huay- 
na  Capac,  the  reigning  Inca,  or  the  son  of  the  reign- 
ing Inca,  went  out  from  Cusco  northward  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Quito,  and,  conquering  it,  annexed  it  to  the 

raisonnemcnt,  qu'il  le  faase  ;  Bans  cela  je  nierai  le  pouvoir  du  Solcil. 
Je  Ic  rcgardc  comme  mon  plre,  mois  je  nlo  sa  toutc-puissance  stir  les 
aflUres  da  monde." — Hislmre  de  Perou,  parMionEL  Cavsllo  Balboa, 

Whatever  doubts  a  severe  criticism  might  throw  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  Epeech,  it  must  Tie  noticed  tliat  it  corresponds  vvitlv  Gaecilabo 
UE  LA  Veoa's  statement  derived  from  very  different  eourens. 
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crown  of  Peru.  By  the  (laiigKter  of  the  Lord  of  Quito 
he  had  a  son  called  Atahualipa  {^'■Atahu,"  virtue,  in 
the  Latin  sense  of  valor,  aiid  "allpa"  sweet).  It  is 
probahle  that,  in  conseq^uence  of  tliis  conquest,  he 
caused  the  great  road  tliat  has  just  hcen  described  to 
bo  made  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  or,  rather,  to  he  pro- 
longed to  Quito  from  some  intermediate  point  between 


the  two  cities.  If  so,  this  reno^vned  Inca,  both  by 
his  conquest  and  his  road-making,  must  have  greatly 
faciJitated  the  destruction  of  his  royal  race.  Such  are 
the  triumphs  of  men !  This  road  must  have  heen 
worked  at  when  Columbus  was  finding  his  way  from 
Spain  to  the  West  India  islands,  so  that,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  the  path  was  being  smootlied  for  the  hardy 
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Astuiian  or  Biscayan,  wlio  had  seldom  seen  any  thing 
more  valuable  than  dirty  little  adiilterated  bits  of  sil- 
ver, to  the  golden-plated  temples  of  the  sun.  Hap- 
pily, men  move  about,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sort  of 
mist,  which  allows  them  dimly  to  apprehend  the  pres- 
ent, but  which  infases  itself  between  their  dull  eyes 
and  the  future  as  completely  as  if  it  were  the  most 
impenetrable  thing  in  nature.  And  so  Huayna  Capac, 
tlic  boasted  descendant  of  the  sun,  heir  to  so  much 
wisdom,  little  thought  what  mischief  to  his  country 
lie  liad  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of,  when,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  he  heard  of  the  advent  of  a  few  strange- 
looking,  bearded  men,  who  had  landed  at  a  remote  part 
of  hia  dominions ;  for,  doubtless,  he  did  hear  of  that 
apparition  of  Pedro  de  Candia  at  the  palace  and  tem- 
ple of  Tumbez.  This  intelligence,  however,  probably 
filled  the  Inca  with  strange  fears  and  misgivings ;  and 
some  expressions  of  his  may  be  the  origin  of  those 
roports  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  historians,  that  the 
Peruvians  themselves  had  already  forecast  the  fate  of 
their  dynasty.  Tliat  dynasty  was  now  a  kingdom  di- 
vided against  itself.  Huayna  Capac  was  dead,  and 
betvfeen  his  sons  an  internecine  war  was  raging  when 
PizaiTO  landed  for  the  second  time  at  Tumbez. 

Atabuallpa,  as  before  said,  was  the  son  of  Huayna 
Capac  by  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  Lord  of  Quito; 
but  he  was  considered  illegitimate — not  in  our  modem 
and  nan-ow  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  that,  not 
having  a  mother  of  the  imperial  race,  he  eould  not 
succeed  to  tlie  throne  of  the  Incas.  Huayna  Capac 
Iiad  other  children  who  were  l^itimate,  and  of  whom 
Guascai-  Inca  (so  called,  as  some  say,  from  a  golden 
chain*  of  immense  size  which  was  used  at  the  dances 

"  "  Hviasca"  means,  in  Quichuaii,  a  rope. 
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^ven  in  honor  of  his  birth)  was  the  eldest,  and  there- 
fore of  right  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cusco. 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  heen  a  favorite  of  his 
father ;  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  some 
of  the  late  Inca's  generals;  and,  after  his  father's  death, 
whether  by  right,  by  fraud,  or  by  force,  he  established 
himself  upon  the  thionc  of  Quito,  The  story  then  be- 
comes very  tangled,  and  is  told  in  diiferent  ways.  The 
main  facts,  however,  are  simply  these :  that  there  were 
two  brothers,  both  of  them  despots,  dividing  an  in- 
heritance, and  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  took  place 
in  this.  Guascar  Inca  no  doubt  beheld  with  concern 
the  occupation  of  Quito  by  Ms  brother,  and  regretted 
the  division  of  a  kingdom  which  had  been  ruled  over 
by  one  supreme  Inca.  On  the  other  hand,  Ataliuallpa 
doubtless  considered  himself  as  the  legitimate  sover- 
eign of  Quito,  in  right  of  his  mother's  claims,  and 
would  naturally  bo  unwilling  to  render  homage  to 
Guascar  Inca.  War  ensued  between  the  brothers ; 
and,  while  Pizarro  was  founding  the  town  of  San  Mi- 
guel, Atahuallpa,  by  means  of  his  generals,  Quizquiz 
-and  Chilicuchima,  had  invaded  Guascar's  territories, 
taken  Cusco,  and  made  Guascar-  himself  a  prisoner. 
Quizquiz  had  exercised  the  utmost  barbarities  upon 
the  TOyal  race  of  Cusco,  whom,  though  very  numerous, 
he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating ;  and,  with 
Guascar  himself  as  prisoner,  the  victorious  general  was 
returning  from  the  south  to  rejoin  his  master,  Atahu- 
allpa, in  Cassamarca,  at  the  very  time  when  tlie  Span- 
iards were  descending  from  the  north,  and  making 
their  way  to  meet  Atahuallpa  in  that  beautiful  vaUey. 
The  dates  of  these  transactions  are  a  little  dubious, 
but  I  assume  that  Atahuallpa's  troops  had  already 
gained  this  victory,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  that  as- 
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sumption  by  the  fact  tliat  Ataliuallpa,  wlien  first  seen 
by  the  Spaniards,  wore  the  tassclcd  diadem  which  be- 
longed to  the  Incas  alone, 

Note.— In  the  space,  necessarily  very  limited,  which  can  Tio  given 
here  to  sny  account  of  tlie  government  of  Peru,  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  how  such  a  system  could  have  been  made  to  work  in  prac- 
tice. Hut,  indeed,  to  describe  the  functions  of  any  ofScer  in  a  country 
with  which  wc  ace  ever  so  well  acqtiaintecl,  at  to  explain  to  a  foreigner 
how  any  portion  of  practical  life  is  managed  among  us,  is  always  a 
task  that  surprises  him  who  undertakes  it  by  its  difficulty.  Human  be- 
ings arrange  at  last  some  mods  of  action  by  vchich  rules  and  systeuia, 
apparently  most  intracts,blB,  aie  adopted  into  daily  life,  and  made  to 
work  with  very  little  trouble.  In  Peru,  the  annual  apportiomnent  of 
land  seems  almost  impossible ;  hut  it  was  probably  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  the  change  that  took  place  in  any  year  in  the  holding  of 
land  might  not  have  been  more  than  was  exactly  requisite  to  meet  the 
change  in  tlie  circumstances  of  the  population.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
said  that  the  land  was  divided  into  throe  efiud  parts  between  the  sun, 
the  Inca,  and  the  people ;  and  those  portions  might  have  been  con- 
stantly varying  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  people's 
portion  was  hicreased,  the  Inca's  might  have  been  diminished,  though 
at  the  same  time  icndeTed  more  productive  by  the  udditional  labai 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  order  in  which  the  yearly  husbandry 
of  Peru  was  performed.  First  the  lands  of  the  sun  were  attended  to ; 
then  the  portion  of  lands  belonging  to  widows,  orphans,  those  who, 
from  age  or  infirmity,  were  incompetent  to  work,  and  soldiers  employed 
in  service,  whose  wives  entered  into  the  list  of  widows  ;  then  the  lands 
of  the  curaca ;  then  the  portions  of  the  common  people  \  lastly,  the 
estates  of  the  Inca. 
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PIZAHKO  left  San  Migael  on  the  24tli  of  Septem- 
ber, 1532,  and  commencecl  Iiia  march  on  Cassa- 
marca,  conquering  or  pacifying  the  tribes  that  came 
in  Ilia  way,  and  obtaining  what  information  ho  could 
(sometimes  by  means  of  torture)  of  the  movements  and 
designs  of  Atahuallpa,  When  the  Spaniards  had  pra- 
ceeded  about  halfway  between  San  Miguel  and  Caasa- 
marca,  messengers  from  Atahuallpa  presented  them- 
selves before  Pizarro.  Their  message  was  fiiendly. 
They  brought  a  present  for  the  Spanish  commander, 
and  some  provisions  for  his  men.  The  principal  part 
of  the  present  was  a  singular  drinking  veasel,  fashion- 
ed of  some  precious  atone,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
castle.*  The  messengers  said  that  their  master  was 
awaiting  Pizarro  at  Cassamarca ;  and  they  mentioned 
that  Atahualipa's  generals  had  been  vlctor-ious.  Pi- 
zarro replied  with  courtesy,  and  even  made  an  offei- 
of  his  sei-vices  to  subdue  Atahualipa's  enemies.  Jour- 
neying on  for  two  days,  and  resting  each  night  in 
buildings  that  were  fortified  and  surrounded  with  walls 
of  dried  mud,  Pizarro   arrived  at  a  river,  which  he 

*  "Eate  mensagero  diio  al  governador  que  su  Senor  Atabalipa  lo 
fortalezaa  i  maiiera.  ile  fuento  figutaJaa  en  picilra  con  que  beva." — P. 
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forded.  It  Was  here  that  tlie  Spaniards  first  learned 
the  way  in  which  the  Peruviana  were  numhered  hy 
tens  and  multiples  of  ten  ;*  and  that  five  tens  of  thou- 
sands was  the  numher  of  which  Atahuallpa's  army  con- 
sisted. Proceeding  onward,  Pizarro  then  came  to  the 
territoiy  of  a  curaca  named  Cinto.  Thence  he  dis- 
patched the  Cnraca  of  San  Miguel  as  his  envoy,  to  as- 
cei'tain  what  were  Atahuallpa's  intentions,  and  whether 
any  troops  occupied  the  mountains  hetween  this  point 
and  Cassamarca.  Piaarro  was  now  npon  one  of  the 
gi-eat  roads  hetween  Cnsco  and  Quito,  and  therefore 
each  night  he  was  enabled  to  rest  in  some  one  of  the 
fortified  places  at  which  the  Ineas  themselves  had  been 
accustomed  to  stop.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  days  Pizarro  diverged  from  the  main  road,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  right,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mount- 
ain road  which  led  direct  to  Cassamarca.  Atahuallpa 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  general,  or  to  have  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, for  he  left  unguarded  this  mountain  pass  which 
a  few  men  might  have  maintained  against  an  army, 
the  only  road  being  so  precipitous,  that,  as  Pizarro's 
secretary  mentions,  it  was  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase- 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  this  mountain,  PizaiTO,  again  en- 
countered messengers  from  Atahuallpa.  Previously, 
however,  to  seeing  them,  the  Spanish  commander  had 
received  information  from  his  own  envoy  that  the  ways 
were  clear.  This  news  was  confirmed  by  the  message 
from  Atahuallpa,  which  was  merely  a  request  to  know 

*  "Inlbtmose  Ae  su  manera  tie  contar,  i  supo  quo  cucntan  de  uno, 
hiista  <]icz,  i  de  diez  haeta  ctcnto,  i  de  di«z  cietitos  baceii  mil,  i  cinca 
dieces  dc  millarcs  era  la  Gente  que  Atabaliba  tenia." — F.  de  Xekek, 
Bahci*,  Hnliinodorfs.  tain,  iii.,  p.  190. 
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on  what  day  Pizarro  would  arrive,  in  order  that  the 
Inca  might  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  Span- 
iards, in  the  course  of  their  mai'ch,  with  food  at  the 
stations  where  they  wei-e  to  halt. 

The  new  envoys  from  AtaliuaUpa  recounted  the 
story  of  the  war  between  the  brothers.  They  said 
that  HiiajTia  Capac  had  left  the  principality  of  Quito 
to  their  master ;  that  Guascar  Inca  had  been  the  first 
to  make  war  upon  his  brothei" ;  and  they  confirmed 
the  important  news  of  Guascar's  capture.  Pizairo 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  Atal  allp  s  u  ss ; 
and,  in  a  commonplace  way,  moral  1  nj  tl  fate 
of  ambitious  men.  "It  happens  t  tl  n  1  t.id, 
"as  it  has  happened  to  Cusco  (I  n  nt  G  ascar 
Inca) ;  not  only  do  they  not  attain  1  t  h  j  kcd- 
ly  aim  at,  but  they  also  lose  their  own  goods  anl  their 
own  persons."*  The  Spanish  commander  added  this 
formidable  intimation  from  himself.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  AtaliuaUpa  was  a  puissant  monarch  and  a 
gi-eat  warrior ;  but  his  own  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
was  sovereign  of  the  entire  world,  and  had  a  number 
of  servants  who  were  gi'cater  princes  than  Atahuallpa. 
His  king's  generals,  indeed,  had  conquered  kings  more 
powerful  than  either  Atahuallpa  or  Cusco,  or  their 
former  sovereign  and  father.  Pizarro  then  proceeded 
to  account  for  his  own  presence  there,  saying  that  the 
Kmperor  had  sent  him  into  that  country  to  bring  it^ 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  Giod  ;  and  that,  with 
the  few  Christians  who  accompanied  him,  he  had  al- 
ready vanquished  greater  kings  than  Atahuallpa.    The 

*  "  'A  ]08  Bubervios  lea  acaesce  como  al  Cusco,  que  no  solamente  no 
alcan^an  lo  que  malamento  desean,  pcro  aun  ellos  qucdan  perdiJos  en 
bienee,  i  Personas." — F.  de  Xbhez.     Barcia,  Historiadmee,  torn,  iii., 
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Spanish  commander  concluded  by  putting  before  the 
messengers  an  alternative,  "  If,"  he  said,  "  Atahuall- 
pa  wishes  to  he  my  friend,  and  to  receive  me  as  such, 
in  the  way  that  other  princes  have  done,  I  will  he  his 
friend.  I  will  aid  him  in  his  conquest,  and  he  shall 
remain  on  his  throne  (I  se  quedard  en  su  Ji'stado),  for 
I  am  going  to  traverse  this  country  until  I  reach  the 
other  sea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  for  war,  I 
will  wage  it  against  him,  as  I  have  against  the  Curaea 
of  Santiago  (this  was  the  name  the  Spaniards  gave  to 
the  island  of  Puna),  the  Curaea  of  Tumbez,  and  al! 
those  who  have  chosen  to  make  war  upon  me  ;  hut  I 
shall  not  make  war  with  any  one  or  do  hajm  to  any 
one  who  does  not  bring  it  upon  himsel£"  This  speech, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  a  little  dressed  up  for 
the  eyes  of  Ghai-les  the  Fifth  and  his  court,  was  still, 
I  dare  say,  substantially  what  Piaarro  uttered,  as  his 
policy  certainly  was  to  create  terror.  Tho  Indian 
messengers  listened  in  silence ;  afterward  tiiey  desired 
to  report  these  things  to  their  master ;  and  Pizarro 
gave  them  leave  to  depart. 

The  next  day  Pizan-o  resumed  his  march,  and  in  the 
evening  the  envoy  whom  Atahuallpa  had  first  sent — a 
man  of  importance,  the  same  who  had  brought  the 
present  of  tlie  castellated  vase— presented  himself  in 
the  Spanish  camp.  He,  too,  brought  flattering  assur- 
ances from  Atahuallpa,  declaring  tliat  that  prince  would 
treat  Pizarro  as  a  friend  and  brother.  This  Peruvian 
chief  said  that  he  would  accompany  PizaiTO  to  Cassa- 
marca. 

Pizarro  resumed  his  inarch,  and  the  day  after,  Pi- 
zarro's  own  Indian  messenger,  the  Curaea  of  the  prov- 
ince of  San  Mienel,  returned  to  the  cami).      No  sooner 
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did  this  Indian  set  eyes  upon  Atalmallpa's  envoy  than 
he  fell  furiously  upon  him,  and,  if  they  had  not  been 
separated,  would  have  done  him  serious  injury.  Being 
asked  the  cause  of  his  rage,  he  said  that  this  envoy 
was  a  great  rascal,  a  spy  of  Atahuallpa's,  'wlio  came 
there  to  tell  lies  and  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  chief; 
that  Atahuallpa  had  a  numerous  army  with  him,  well 
armed  and  well  provisioned ;  that  he  was  preparing 
for  war  in  the  plain  of  Cassamarca,  and  that  the  town 
of  Cassamarca  was  abandoned.  The  San  Miguelito 
Indian's  dignity  had  been  deeply  injured.  Tliey 
would  not,  he  said,  allow  liim  to  see  Atahuallpa ;  they 
would  not  furnish  him  provisions  unless  he  gave 
something  for  them  iu  exchange  ;  indeed,  he  declared 
they  would  have  killed  him  if  he  had  not  threatened 
that  PizaiTO  would  do  the  like  with  Atahuallpa's 
messengers.  One,  however,  of  Atahuallpa's  uncles  he 
had  seen,  and  to  hira  he  had  given  an  account  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their  armor,  their  horses, 
their  swords,  their  guns,  and  their  cannon. 

To  these  furious  words  Atahuallpa's  envoy  replied 
that,  if  the  town  of  Cassamarca  was  deserted,  it  was  in 
order  that  the  houses  might  be  loft  vacant  as  quarters 
for  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  AtaJiuallpa  was  in  the 
field,  because  such  had  been  his  custom  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  "If,"  he  said,  "they 
prevented  you  li-om  speaking  to  Ataliuallpa,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  keeping  a  fast,*  and  while  he  fasts  he 
lives  in  retreat.     His  people  dare  not  then  speak  to 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the  Princes  of  Caasainarca, 
whom  thelncas  disposaessed,  are  said  to  have  fasted  to  such  a  degree, 
upon  first  coming  to  the  throne,  as  to  have  serioaaly  injured  their 
health.  The  shortness  of  their  reigiia  ia  thus  accounted  for, — See 
Balboa,  p.  05.     TEl^^fAUi-CollP*^-a,  vol.  iv. 
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Iiim,  and  nobody  ventured  to  let  him  know  that  you 
were  there.  If  he  had  known  of  your  arrival,  he 
■would  have  received  you,  and  would  have  given  you 
to  eat."  In  addition  to  these  assurances,  Atahuallpa'a 
envoy  was  ready  with  a  great  many  arguments  to  prove 
his  master's  good  intentions — so  many,  indeed,  that 
PizaiTo's  secretary,  himself  a  man  delighting  in  brev- 
ity of  speech,  observes  that,  if  all  the  discourse  be- 
tween Piaarro  and  the  envoy  had  been  written  down, 
it  would  make  a  book.  The  result  was,  that  PizaiTO 
pretended  to  he  satisfied,  and  reproved  his  own  envoy 
for  his  violence ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander continued  to  entertain  the  gravest  suspicions 
of  Atahuallpa's  good  faith. 

The  following  day  Pizarro  recommenced  his  march, 
and  passed  the  night  on  a  savanna,  where,  according 
to  promise,  Atahuallpa's  messengers  brought  provis- 
ions to  the  camp.  On  the  next  day,  PizaiTO,  having 
divided  his  army  into  three  corps,  proceeded  toward 
the  town  of  Cassamarca,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  there  that  night.  As  he  approached 
the  town  he  could  see  Atahuallpa's  camp,  which  lay 
upon  the  sldrt  of  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  one 
league. 

It  was  on  a  Friday,  the  15th  of  November,  1532,  at 
the  hour  of  vespers,  that  Pizarro  entered  Cassamai'ca. 
Close  to  the  entrance  there  was  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  houses.  I  conjecture  this  to 
have  been  originally  a  tamho  {i.  e.,  a  resting-place  for 
the  Inca  in  his  journeys),  for  such  must  often  have 
been  the  nucleus  for  a  town.  The  first  thought  of 
Pizarro  was  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  Atahuallpa,  to 
let  the  Inca  know  of  his  arrival,  and  to  ask  him  to 
come  and  assign  quarters  to  the  Spaniards.     Pinarro's 
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nest  tliouglit  was  to  examino  the  town,  in  order  to  se« 
whether  there  was  any  stionger  position  for  liis  troops 
to  occupy  than  the  great  square.  Meanwhile,  he  or- 
'lered  tliat  all  liis  troops  should  roniahi  where  they 
were,  and  that  the  horsemen  should  not  dismount 
until  they  knew  whether  Ataiiaallpa  was  coming. 

The  description  of  Gasaamarca  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  more  so  from  its  not  having  been  a  toivn  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Indeed,  Pizarro'a  secretary  says 
that  it  contained  only  two  thousand  inliabitants  ;  but 
most  people  are  very  bad  judges  of  what  space  the  in- 
habitants of  another  country  would  occupy.  Gasaa- 
marca was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra,  upon  a  fiat 
space  extending  for  a  league.  Two  rivers  traversed 
the  adjacent  valley  ;  and  the  town  was  approached  by 
two  bridges,  under  which  these  rivers  ran.  The  great 
square,  larger  than  any  at  that  time  in  Spain,  was  con- 
nected with  the  streets  by  two  gates.  In  front  of  this 
square,  and  incorporated  with  it,  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
plain,  was  a  fortress,  built  of  stone.  Stone  stairs  led 
up  from  the  square  to  the  fortress.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  fortress  thei-e  was  a  secret  staircase  and  a  sally- 
port, connecting  the  fortress  with  the  open  country. 

Above  the  town,  on  the  hill  side,  "where  the  houses 
begin,"  there  was  another  fortress,  constructed  on  a 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  it  scarped.  This  lull-fortress, 
which  was  larger  than  the  other,  had  a  triple  incloaure, 
of  more  extent  than  the  great  square,  and  the  ascent 
to  it  was  by  a  winding  staircase.  There  was  stdl  an- 
other inclosed  space  between  the  hill-fortress  and  the 
heights  of  the  sien-a,  which  was  sun'ounded  by  build- 
ings where  the  women-servants  attached  to  the  palace 
had  thpir  residence. 
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Outside  the  town  there  was  a  building  suiTounded 
by  a  court  open  to  the  air,  "but  inclosed  by  mud  walls, 
and  planted  with  trees.  This  was  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  There  were  also  many  other  temples  within  the 
town.  The  houses,  which  formed,  as  I  imagine,  two 
sides  of  the  great  square,  were  very  large.  The  front- 
age of  some  of  them  occupied  no  less  than  two  hund- 
red yards,  and  they  were  suiTounded  by  walls  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  The  walls  were  of  good  and  solid 
masonry.  The  loofs  of  the  buildings  were  foraied  of 
straw  and  wood.  The  interior  of  these  houses  was 
divided  into  several  blocks  of  building,  each  of  these 
blocks  consisting  of  a  suite  of  eight  apartments,  and 
having  a  separate  entrance  to  it.  In  the  court-yards 
were  reservoirs  of  water,  brought  from  some  distance 
in  tubes.  The  town  was  commanded  by  the  fortress 
on  the  hdl,  and  compressed,  as  it  were,  between  that 
foi-tress  and  the  great  sq^uare,  where  the  government 
buildings  probably  were.  This  square,  again,  with 
its  smaller  fortress,  commanded  the  open  country. 
Cassamarca  was,  therefore,  a  very  strong  and  well-ar- 
ranged place  for  the  warfare  of  that  day.  It  was  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  first  conquerors  of  Pern  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  country  were  always  much 
more  civilized  than  the  natives  of  the  plains,  so  that 
Cassamarca  was  probably  a  favorable  specimen  of  a 
Peruvian  town.* 

*  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  conquerors  were  not  good 
dtanghtsmen  ;  how  many  worda  it  takes  to  give  a  moat  inadequate 
description  of  what  a.  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  might  e^ily  anil  ac- 
curately have  conveyed. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  soon  familiarity  with  a  new  country  latoa 
away  the  power  of  describing  it.  We  may  look  in  vain  for  a  better 
account  of  any  Peruvian  town  than  this  given  by  Xehez  ;  andtlie  lirst 
description  of  Mesican  houSea  given  by  the  conquerors,  in  the  letter 
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Pizarro,  having  surveyed  the  town,  and  heing  con- 
^^nce(^  that  there  was  no  better  position  for  his  troops 
tlian  the  great  square,  returned  to  them  thei'e.  Then, 
seeing  that  it  Tvaa  growing  late,  he  dispatched  Fernan- 
do de  Soto  with  twenty  horsemen  to  Atahuallpa's 
camp,  to  urge  that  prince  to  hasten  his  visit.  Fer- 
nando de  Soto  was  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  In- 
dians, but  was  to  make  an  effort  to  penetrate  to  the 
Inca's  presence,  and  to  return  with  some  answer-. 
Meanwhile,  Pizan-o  mounted  the  fortress,  to  recon- 
noitre what  could  he  seen  of  the  Indian  encampment. 
"While  there,  his  brother  Fernando,  having  just  heard 
of  the  embassage  to  the  camp,  came  to  PizaiTO  and 
suggested  to  him  that,  as  they  had  only  seventy  horse- 
men, it  was  hardly  pmdent  to  send  so  many  as  he  had 
done  with  Fernando  de  Soto,  This  was  true ;  for 
twenty  were  not  enough  to  defend  themselves,  and  too 
many  for  the  Spanish  commander  to  run  any  risk  of 
losing.  Pizarro  listened  to  his  brother's  advice,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  with  another  twenty  upon  the  same 
errand,  in  order  to  support  the  others. 

When  Fernando  Pizarro  reached  the  Indian  camp, 
he  found  that  De  Soto  had  already  obtained  an  audi- 
ence. Atahuallpa  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  sit- 
ting on  a  small  seat,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his 
chiefs  and  women,  who  stood  in  his  presence.  He 
had  on  his  head  the  remarltable  head-dress''  appropri- 

of  the  town-council  of  Vera  Cmz  to  the  Empeior  Charles  the  Fifth 
(refBired  to  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  438},  has  a  freshneBs  atiJ  distinctness  in  it 
Bcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  subaeiinent  noljees  of  the  buildings  in  New 

*  Many  authors  hafe  endeavored  to  describe  the  remarkable  head- 
dress of  the  Iiicas,  but,  of  all  the  descriptions  that  have  been  given, 
that  ofOviEDo'a  seems  to  be  the  most  precise.  He  says  that,  in  place 
of  a  crown,  the  Inea  wore  a  red  tassel,  of  a  color  as  brilliant  as  the 
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ated  to  the  Incas — "  a  tassel  of  wool,  which  looked 
like  silk,  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  two  hands  in  breadth, 
set  on  the  head  with  descending  fiinges  which  brought 
it  down  to  the  eyes."*  This  head-dress,  as  Xerez  re- 
mai-ks,  made  the  Inca  look  more  grave  than  he  really 
was.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  ground,  without 
moving  them.  Fernando  de  Soto,  by  means  of  an  in- 
terpreter, conveyed  Pizarro'a  message.  Tiie  Inca  made 
no  reply.  He  did  not  even  lift  up  his  head  to  look  at 
the  Spaniard ;  but  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  couit 

most  beautiful  crimson,  macle  of  wool  as  {ine  as  the  choiccEt  Eiik. 
"This  tassel  iborla\'^  ho  adds,  "is  as  broad  as  a  hand,  or  more,  and  a 
span  long,  and  nt  the  top  it  is  gathered  up  in  Ihe  shape  of  the  flat 
brush  which  is  used  for  scrubbing  ciolh  ;  ajid  below  is  a  broad  fiinge, 
which  hangs  from  the  head  to  the  eyes,  upon  the  forehead,  and  this 
drags  it  (the  harld)  down,  and  keeps  It  in  its  place,  and  so  it  (the  fringe) 
covers  the  eje-brows  and  part  of  the  upper  cye-lida  in  such  a  way  that, 
in  onlcr  that  the  Inca  may  be  able  to  see  aC  his  pleasure,  he  has  to 
laiao  the  fringe  (lit.  the  beard),  or  to  put  aside  the  tassel.  "  Y  esla 
borla  es  ion  ancha  6  mas  que  una  mano,  e  lueiiga  como  tin  miM,  I  aniia 
resitmida  como  tails  de  escobilta  de  limpiar  ropa,  e  lo  de  aiaxo  am:ho 
aqudflveco  que  pende  de  la  coicfa  luaia  loa  ojoe  ett^ma  de  lafrcnte,  e 
la  Irae  ctmlinuamenle  puesta,  e  aasi  cubre  las  cejas  e  parte  de  los  pdrpa- 
dos  altos  ,-  de  forma  que  para  podcr  vcr  el  Ynga  a  sa  piager,  Jia  de  alfar 
la  barba  o  apartar  la  borla" 

Las  Casas  makes  the  borla  descend  lower  still ;  "  Le  Colgava  Bobre 
la  frenle  haata  cast  la  naiiz,  la  qual  bechava  el  o  un  !ado  quando  que- 
ria  ver."— Las  Casas,  Hist.  Apologitica,  MS.,  cap.  253. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
borla  of  ihs  Incas  and  the  common  head-dress  of  the  taliant  Araucans, 
a  circumstance  which  may  indicaie  the  origin  of  the  Peruvian  Incaa. 

"  Los  ArauoanoB  no  iiaan  turbantea  ni  aonibreroa,  poro  llevan  en  la 
cabeza  una  faxa  de  lana  bordada,  a  manera  del  diadema  que  usaban 
ios  antiguos  Sobsranos.  Bsta  se  la  levantan  o  alzan  an  poco,  en  se- 
fiai  de  cortesia,  al  tiempo  de  saludar,  y  qnaiido  van  a  la  guerra  la  ador- 
nan  de  varias  i^istosas  plomas." — Molina,  Compendia  de  la  Htsloria 
Civil  del  Reyno  de  Chile,  lib,  ii.,  cap.  1. 

*  "  Tenia  en  la  frente  una  Borla  de  Lana,  que  parecia  Seda,  de  color 
de  Carmesi,  de  anchor  de  dos  manos,  asida  de  la  cabei^a  con  sus  Cor- 
dones,  que  le  bajaban  haata  los  ojos," — F.  de  Xehez.  Bahcia,  His- 
toriadores,  torn,  iii.,  p.  196 
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spoke  for  him.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  history, 
lernaiido  Piaarro  arrived  at  this  moment;  and  Ata- 
lutallpa,  heing  informed  that  this  was  the  Spanish 
commander's  brothei",  and  receiving  the  same  message 
from  him,  deigned  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  to  make  some 
reply  himself.  He  said  that  May9abilica,  a  curaea  of 
his  on  tJie  hanks  of  the  River  Turicara  (this  was  near 
the  toTOn  of  San  Miguel),  had  informed  him  how  the 
Spaniards  had  maltreated  his  Caracas,  and  had  put 
them  in  chains.  J'Iay9ahilica,  he  added,  had  sent  him 
an  iron  collar.  The  same  chieftain  had,  moreover,  told 
him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  great  waiTiors,  and 
that  he  had  Idlled  three  of  them  and  a  horse.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  injuries  complained  of,  he, 
Atahuallpa,  would  go  with  pleasure  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  see  the  Spanish  commander,  and  would  foe  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniards. 

Fernando  Pizarro  replied  with  all  the  haughtiness 
that  was  to  he  expected  from  a  Spaniard  on  foeing  told 
that  his  countrymen  were  not  warriors.  "  I  told 
him,"  he  says,  "tliat  the  people  of  San  Miguel  were 
as  women  (hens,  there  is  a  report,  was  the  word  that 
Fernando  used)  ;*  that  one  horse  was  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  whole  country ;  and  that  when  he  should 
see  us  tight,  he  would  leam  what  sort  of  people  we 
were ;  that  the  governor  had  much  regard  for  him,  and 
that,  if  he  had  any  enemy  whom  he  would  point  out 
to  the  governor,  he  would  send  to  conquer  that  enemy. 
To  this  the  Inca  replied,  that  four  days'  journey  from 
this  place  there  were  some  very  stubborn  Indians 
whom  he  could  make  no  way  with,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  go  there  to  help  his  people.     I  told  him," 

*  "  Siendo  todos  eilos  unas  galliiias." — F.  de  Xeeez.  Bahcia,  His- 
toriadores,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1D6, 
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sucli  are  tlie  words  of  Fernando,  "  that  the  governor 
would  send  ten  horsemen,  who  would  suffice  for  the 
■whole  country ;  that  his  Indiana  were  only  necessary 
to  hunt  out  the  fugitives.  Upon  this,  Atahuallpa 
smiled  as  a  man  who  did  not  so  raiich  esteem  us." 

As  the  sun  had  now  gone  down,  i'emando  Pizarro 
expressed  some  impatience  for  an  answer  to  he  given 
to  the  governor's  message.  The  monarch  replied  a^ 
hefore,  that  Fernando  should  inform  his  brothei'  that 
Atahuallpa  would  come  next  day,  in  the  morning,  to 
see  him,  and  that  Pizarro  should  lodge  his  men  in 
three  large  halls  (fres  salones  grandes),  which  there 
were  in  the  great  square  of  Gassamarca,  the  middle 
one  heing  reserved  for  the  general  himself. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  had  hegun  to  rain  and  to  hail,  Pi- 
zarro had  already  appointed  quarters  for  his  men  in 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  bnt  had  placed  tlie  cap- 
tain of  artillery  and  his  two  guns  in  the  fortress.  Pi-e- 
viously  to  this,  a  messenger  had  come  from  Atahuallpa, 
hearing  an  answer  in  reply  to  Pizarro's  first  message, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish  commander  might  have 
his  quarters  where  he  pleased,  except  in  the  fortress. 

Fernando  Pizarro  returned  to  his  brother  that  even- 
ing, and  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy.  All  that 
night  the  Spaniards  kept  good  watch,  and  early  on  the 
next  morning  (Saturday)  messengers  came  from  the 
Inca  to  say  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening.  Among 
these  messengers  was  that  envoy  of  Atahuallpa's  who 
had  before  had  so  much  conversation  with  Pizarro; 
and  he  told  him  that  big  lord  said  that,  since  the  Span- 
iards had  come  armed  to  bis  camp,  he  should  choose 
to  come  with  arms  too.  Pizarro  replied  that  Ata- 
huallpa might  come  as  he  pleased. 

On  the  return  of  these  messengers,  about  midday. 
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Atalinallpa  broke  itp  his  camp,  and  moved  to  within 
half  a  quarter  ot  a  league  of  Cassaraarca.  He  then 
sent  another  message  to  Pizanro,  saying  that  he  would 
come  without  arms,  but  with  a  nurabci'  of  people  who 
would  form  hi'3  uite,  as  he  was  going  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  the  tow  n ,  and  he  indicated  where  those 
quarters  would  be,  namely,  "in  the  House  of  the  Ser- 
pent," so  called  hccause  in  the  infei-ior  of  the  house 
there  was  an  image  of  a  serpent,  in  stone.  Either  on 
this  occasion,  or  on  tliat  of  the  former  embassage,  Ata- 
huallpa  had  made  a  request  that  one  of  tlie  Spaniards 
should  he  sent  to  accompany  him.  According  to  Xe- 
rez,  this  was  refused ;  according  to  Fernando  Pizarro, 
it  was  acceded  to. 

Piaario  now  made  his  final  preparations  to  receive 
Atahuallpa.  He  kept  the  cavalry  in  the  quarters  tliat 
had  been  appointed  for  them,  the  horses  being  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  and  the  soldiers  ready  to  mount  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  infantry  he  posted  in  those 
streets  which,  as  before  described,  led  into  the  great 
square.  The  artillery  wag  in  the  fortress ;  and  Pizar- 
ro ordered  the  captain  of  the  artillery  to  bring  his 
pieces  to  bear  upon  the  Peruvian  army,  now  in  their 
tents  under  the  town.  PizaiTO  himself  remained  in 
his  own  lodgings.  He  kept  twenty  men  with  him, 
who  were  to  help  him  to  seize  upon  Atahuallpa,  "if 
i[ve>  Inca  came  with  treacherous  intent,  as  it  appeared 
he  was  coming  with  such  a  large*  body  of  men."  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  makes  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to 
the  cavalry,  for  he  says  "  they  were  to  be  ready  until 
it  was  seen  what  were  AtahuaUpa's  intentions." 
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Evening,  always  tlic  best  friend  of  the  Indians  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  was  now  coming 
on.  In  the  great  Bcitiare  of  Cassaniarca  a  single  sen- 
tinel paced  up  and  down ;  and,  as  he  could  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  enemy's  camp,  gave  notice  from 
time  to  time  of  their  movements,  Pizarro  visited  his 
posts,  and  addressed  encouraging  words  to  his  men. 
Tliey  would  rather  have  fought  in  the  open  fields,  if 
fighting  there  was  to  be ;  and  it  was  well  to  prevent 
this  feeling  from  growing  into  any  thing  like  discoui'- 
agement.  Pizarro  told  his  soldiers  to  make  fortresses 
of  their  hearts,  since  there  were  no  others  for  them, 
nor  other  succor  but  that  of  God,  who  protects  in  the 
greatest  dangers  those  who  are  engaged  in  his  service. 
"  Although  there  may  be  five  hundred  Indians  to  one 
Christian,"  said  Pizarro,  "show  tliat  courage  which 
brave  men  aixj  wont  to  display  on  such  occasions,  and 
expect  that  God  will  fight  for  you.  At  the  moment 
of  attack,  throw  yourselves  upon  the  enemy  with  force 
and  swiftness ;  and  let  the  cavaliy  charge  in  such  a 
manncrthat  the  horses  do  not  jostle  against  each  other." 

That  the  evening  was  coming  on  was  a  circumstfince 
which  Pizarro  did  not  liJte  at  all.  Accordingly,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  hasten  the  Inca's  arrival,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  waiting  for  him  to  sit  down  to 
supper,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so  until  the  Inca 
should  arrive.  Atahuallpa,  on  receiving  the  message, 
prepared  to  enter  the  town.  He  came  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  thousand  men — "unarmed  men,"  Fernan- 
do PizaiTO  says ;  that  is,  without  their  lances ;  but 
beneath  their  cotton  doublets  they  carried  small  clubs, 
slings,  and  bags  of  stones.* 
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While  the  Peruvians  were  moving  into  the  town — 
and  the  movement  of  an  Inca  was  a  slow  and  pomp- 
ous affair — ^wliat  were  the  thoughts  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  and  what  had  been  their  intentions  through- 
out ?  Probably  we  shall  not  cit  much  in  concluding 
that  neither  Pizarro  nor  Atahuallpa  had  made  up  their 
minds  definitively  aa  to  what  course  they  should  talte, 
and  tliat  a  very  slight  circumstance  might  have  changed 
the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  evening.  How 
often  must  the  audacious  capture  of  Jlontezuma  by 
Cortea  have  been  talked  over  at  their  watch-fires  by 
'  Spanish  captains  and  Spanish  soldiers !  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Pinarro  should  have  made 
preparations  for  enacting  a  similar  feat,  if  it  should 
seem  necessary.  He  had  told  his  band  of  foot-soldiers 
that  tliey  were  to  endeavor  to  seize  the  Inca  alive ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  ordered  that  his  men 
should  not  quit  their  posts,  even  if  they  should  see  the 
enemy  enter  into  the  great  square,  until  they  had  heard 
the  discharge  of  artillery.  Fernando  Pizan-o  mentions 
tliat  some  of  the  messengers  who  had  come  in  the 
course  of  the  day  had  told  the  Indian  women  attached 
to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  better  fly,  as  the  Inca 
was  coming  in  the  evening  to  destroy  the  Christians. 
This  story  may  be  doubted ;  hut  the  numbers  that  ac- 
companied Atahuallpa,  and  the  general  movement  of 
the  camp  to  a  spot  much  nearer  the  town,  were  evi- 
dent facts  of  a  thi-eatening  character.  Still,  I  imagine 
that  Pizarro  was  really  anxious  to  penetrate  the  Inea's 
intentions,  and,  if  he  had  been  quite  sure  of  their  be- 
ing pacific,  would  have  been  contented  to  wait  the 
course  of  events. 

tun  piedras." — Ferdinand's  Letter  to  the  Auilicncia  of  San  Domingo. 
See  ApppndLi  to  Quintin.i's  Lift,  of  Ihzarro. 
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As  for  Atahuallpa'a  designs,  they  were,  I  conceive, 
still  less  definitively  formed.  He  may  well  have  im- 
agined that  this  small  band  of  men  might  aid  him 
greatly  in  completing  and  secui'ing  his  conquests,  while 
their  numbers  would  be  too  few  to  be  dangerous  to  his 
dominion.  Still,  he  may  have  had  a  very  wise  ap- 
prehension of  what  even  a  few  men,  aided  by  these 
strange  animals  (horses  and  dogs),  and  witli  these  won- 
derful weapons  of  which  be  had  heard  something, 
might  be  able  to  effect.  Pizai-ro's  secretary  thinks 
that  the  clubs  and  the  slings  were  proofs  of  hostile  in- 
tention. The  braver  Fei'nando  Pizarro  considered  that 
they  wei-e  no  arms.  The  Inca  himself  probably  tliought 
that  in  the  arming  of  his  i-etinue  he  had  chosen  the 
happy  medium :  his  attendants  were  not  defenseless, 
but  they  did  not  come  as  the  men  of  war  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  plain  below.  As  for  the  number  that 
accompanied  him,  he  was  doubtless  accustomed  to  be 
surrounded  by  large  numbers,  and  might  have  thought 
that  his  numerous  and  grand  retinue  would  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  these  strangers  a  just  sense  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  monarch  of  Peru. 

Whatever  were  the  thoughts  or  the  intentions  of 
either  paity,  the  time  bad  now  arrived  for  expressing 
them  in  action.  Atahuallpa's  retinue  passed  over  the 
bridges  and  began  to  ascend  into  the  great  square. 
The  mode  of  their  procession  seems  to  show  that  the 
Indians  had  no  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack,  or 
they  would  hardly  have  suffered  their  prince  to  come 
so  prominently  foi-ward.  There  was,  however,  an  ad- 
vance-guard, not,  as  it  would  appear,  in  great  force, 
and  not  better  armed  than  with  the  clubs  and  slings 
before  mentioned.  These  entered  tlie  great  square 
first.     As  the  advance-guard  b^an  to  enter,  a  troop 
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of  three  hundred  Indians,  clothed  in  a  sort  of  checkered 
livery,  made  clean  the  way  before  the  litter  of  Ata.- 
liuallpa.  After  them  came  three  corps  of  dancera  and 
singers,  then  a  numfoer  of  Pei-uvians  in  golden  armor, 
wearing  crowns  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  midat  of 
whom  was  home  along  the  Inea  himself^  in  a  litter 
adorned  with  paroquets'  plumes  of  all  colors,  and  plated 
with  silver  and  gold.  A  number  of  chiefs  earned  this 
litter  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  two  other  lit- 
ters and  two  hammocks,  which  no  doubt  contained 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  After  these 
came  several  columns  of  men,  about  whose  aims  or 
armor  nothing  is  said ;  but  it  is  mentioned  that  they 
also  wore  crowns  of  gold  and  silver.  As  each  body 
of  men  advanced,  they  deployed  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  Atahuallpa's  litter  was  borne  oil  toward  the 
centre  of  the  great  squai-e.  He  then  ordered  a  halt  to 
be  made,  and  that  his  litter  and  the  others  should  he 
continued  to  he  held  up. 

An  incident  happened  now  which  is  worth  noting, 
as  it  shows  how  differently  the  same  thing  may  affect 
different  people,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  bo  disposed  to  look  at  it.  Pizarro'a  secretary 
says,  "The  Indians  kept  entering  the  square ;  an  In- 
dian chief  of  the  advance-guard  then  mounted  tlie  for- 
tress where  the  artillery  was,  and  raised  a  lance  twice, 
as  if  to  give  a  signal. "  Fernando  Pizarro,  at  the  same 
period  of  the  narrative,  says,  "  Twelve  or  fifteen  In- 
dians mounted  a  little  fortress  which  is  there,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  flag  attached  to  a 
lance."*     This  slight  action  admits,  as  every  one  must 

"  "  Entrando  en  ]a  plaza  siiliieron  doce  o  quince  indios  en  una  forta- 
lecilla  que  alii  eata  6  tomaronla  a  niaiiera  dc  posesion  con  bandera  pu- 
esta  en  una  lanza." — FetnEUido's  Letter.     Sec  Appendis  to  QuiMTAUi. 
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see,  of  being  rendered  in  two  veiy  diiferent  ways :  either 
it  was  a  traitorous  signal  to  the  army  lielow,  or  a  point 
of  ceremony.  I  hold,  with  I'ernando  Pizarro,  to  the 
latter  rcndeiing. 

At  this  point  of  time,  Pizarro  asked  Vicente  de  Val- 
verde,  the  priest  of  the  expedition,  whether  he  would 
go  and  speak  to  Atahuallpa  with  an  interpreter,  fa- 
ther Vicenl«  consented,  and  advanced  toward  the  Inca, 
bearing  a  ei"033  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  breviary  in 
the  other.  As  the  priest  approached,  Atahuallpa  nat- 
urally inquired  of  those  Indians  who  had  already  seen 
something  of  the  Spaniards,  having  journeyed  with 
them,  and  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  army,  of 
what  condition  and  quality  this  man  was.  One  of 
them  replied  that  this  waa  "the  captain  and  guide  of 
talk;"  he  meant  to  say,  preacher — "the  minister  of 
the  supreme  Giod,  Pachacamac,  and  his  messenger ;" 
the  rest,  he  said,  "are  not  as  he  is." 

Meanwhile,  Father  Vicente  had  advanced  close  to 
the  litter  of  Atahuallpa,  and,  having  made  his  obei- 
sance, addressed  the  Inca  in  a  discourse,  of  which  the 
following  seems  to  be  an  accurate  account. 

The  discourse  of  Father  Vicente  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  consisted  of  a  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  theology  of  that  time.* 

He  thus  began  :   "  Most  famous  and  most  powerful 

*  "  El  P.  Bias  Valera,  diligentiBimo  Escadrinador  de  Iob  Hochos  de 
aquelloa  Hempos,  como  Hombre,  que  pretendia  escrivirlos,  dice  larga- 
Ljente  la  Ocacion,  o  Platica,  que  el  P.  Frid  Vicente  de  Valverde  bi^o 
al  Rei  Alahoallpa,  dividida  en  dos  partes :  Dice,  que  la  vio  en  Tcu- 
gillo,  estudiajido  Latinidad,  eecrita  de  mano  del  iniamo  Frai  Vicente, 
que  la  1«nia  UDO  de  aquellas  Conquistadoros,  quo  so  decia  Diego  de 
Olivares ;  y  que  maerto  el,  vino  a  poder  do  un  Yerno  euio,  y  que  la 
leio  muchas  tcccs,  y  la  tomo  do  memoria." — GiECiLiso  db  la  Veqj,, 
Hisl.  ie  Ferii,  parte  ii.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  33. 
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king,  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  your  highness  and  idi  your  vassala  should 
be  taught,  not  only  the  true  Catholic  faith,  hut  also 
tliat  you  should  listen  to  and  believe  the  following 
things : 

"  First,  that  God,  three  and  one,  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  in  the  world;  among  them  man, 
a  creature  who  consists  of  body  and  rational  soul. 

"  From  this  first  man  all  men  have  descended.  lie 
sinned,  and  all  other  men  liave  sinned  in  him.  No 
man,  nor  any  woman,  is  free  from  this  stain,  except 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  very  few  words.  Father 
Vicente  then  gave  the  his'tory  of  Jesus  Christ,  finish- 
ing by  saying  how  He  perished  on  a  cross  like  unto 
that  which  he,  the  father,  bore  in  his  hands. 

Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  leaving  upon  earth  his  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors,-in  order  to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  Him 
and  of  His  law. 

Moreovei",  He  willed  that  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  apos- 
tles, should  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  also,  of  their 
successors,  and  of  all  other  Christians,  and  that  lie 
should  be  the  Vicar  of  God ;  and,  after  him,  that  ali 
the  Itoman  "pontiffs,"  successors  of  St.  Peter,  whom 
the  Christians  called  "Popes,"  should  have  the  same 
supreme  authority.  Father  Vicente  concluded  this 
part  of  his  discourse  by  saying  "  that  all  these  popes, 
then,  now,  and  always,  have  talten,  and  continue  to 
take,  much  pains  in  preaching  and  teaching  to  men  the 
"Word  of  Godl"  So  ended  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
discourse.  It  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  celebrated 
Hequerimiento ,'  but  it  is  much  more  closely  arranged, 
and  better  expressed.* 

"  So  well  expressed  is  if,  that  (t  niixy  have  been  drawn  up,  and  its 
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Father  Vicente  then  proceeded  to  the  temporal  part 
of  Ilia  oration. 

The  Pope,  lie  said,  who  now  lives  upon  earth  (Fa- 
ther Vicente's  history  here  halts  a  little,  confounding 
Alexander  the  Sixth  with  Clement  the  Seventh,  hut 
prohably  ho  thought  it  the  best  way  of  explaining  the 
matter  to  a  barbarous  monarch),  understanding  that 
all  these  nations  (the  Indians)  had  quitted  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  and  adored  idols  and  likenesses  of  the 
Devil,  and  wishing  to  bring  them  to  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  God,  granted  the  conquest  of  these  parts  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor'of  the  Eomans,  most  pow- 
erfnl  King  of  Spain,  and  monarch  of  the  whole  earth 
(here,  again,  the  history  would  not  have  borne  Euro- 
pean criticism),  in  order  that,  having  conquered  these 
nations,  and  cast  out  the  rebels  and  obstinate  persons 
from  among  them,  he  should  govern  theso  nations, 
bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Chui'ch.  "  Our  most  powerful  king," 
the  good  father  went  on  to  say,  "  although  he  was  very 
mucli  occupied  in  the  government  of  his  own  kingdom, 
did  not  refuse  this  charge,  and  had  accordingly  sent 
his  captains,  who  had  subdued  and  brought  to  the  true 
religion  the  great  islands  and  the  country  of  Mexico. 

"With  these  motives,  the  poweifulEmperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  has  chosen  for  his  lieutenant  and  embassador 
Don  Francisco  Pizarro  (who  is  here),  that  these  king- 
doms of  your  highness  may  receive  the  same  benefits 
wliich  those  other  lands  have  received  {fit  this  moment 
there  was  scarcely  an  Indian,  left  alive  in  Hispanio- 

diction  settled,  in  Spain.  Its  wonderful  pedantry  Ls  no  proof  that 
many  good  and  clever  men  were  not  concerned  in  the  composition  of 
it,  for  pedantry  is  neatly  the  least  introspectWe  of  all  human  faiimga. 
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Id),  and  that  an  alliance  of  perpetual  friendship  should 
be  made  between  liis  majesty  and  your  highness." 
Father  Vieente  then  explained  what  this  alliance 
meant.  It  was,  that  AtahuaUpa  should  pay  tribute, 
renounce  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  obey  the 
Pope,  believe  in  Jesus  Chiist,  and  give  up  idolatry. 
The  priest  concluded  the  temporal  part  of  his  oration 
with  stem  threats  of  iii-e  and  sword*  in  case  the  Inca 
should  not  consent  to  this  arrangement.  "  If,  with  an 
obstinate  mind,  you  endeavor  to  resist,"  said  Father 
Vicente,  "  you  may  take  it  for  very  certain  that  God 
will  permit  tliat,  as  anciently  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army 
perished  in  the  Hed  Sea,  so  you  and  all  your  Indians 
will  be  destroyed  \>y  our  arms." 

That  last  sentence  is  a  triumph  of  pedantry,  furnish- 
ing an  historical  example  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Inca  to  know  any  thing  about,  and  prophesying  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  however,  was  near  at 
hand ;  and  Father  Vicente  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of 
having  had  some  share  in  accelerating  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  strange  oration 
given  above  is  otherwise  than  a  faithful  rendering  of 
what  was  uttered  on  this  memorable  occasion,  or  that 
such  a  discourse  would  have  been  exceedingly  repug- 
.  nant  to  the  common  sense  of  Pizarro  and  of  the  other 
lay  Spaniards,  if  they  had  been  near  enough  to  hear 
Father  Valverde  deliver  it.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in 
modern  times,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  Prot- 
estants, to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  real  faith  in 

*  '■  si  lo  negares,  eibete,  que  saras  apremiado  con  Guerra,  a  fuego 
y  a  sangre." — Gincitiso  ue  ls  Veqa,  Hist,  de  Ferii,  parte  ii.,  lib.  i., 
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their  mission  which  these  Spanish  conquerovs  possess- 
ed. We  are  apt  to  look  at  all  they  eay  in  this  matter 
as  if  it  were  dictated  by  policy  alone.  But  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  admit  that  their  religious  pro- 
fessions were  often  very  sincere ;  and  certainly  state- 
ments are  not  the  less  believed  in  because  the  belief 
liappens  to  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  believer. 
The  Pope  had  indeed  given  to  the  sovereigns  of  Cas- 
tile this  charge  that  Father  Vicente  spoke  of.  The 
conquerors  did  feel  that  they  were  missionaries  and 
embassadors,  clothed  with  undoubted  authority  derived 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  the  audacity  of  their  words  in  a 
strange  land  was  not  greater  than  the  audacity  of  tlieir 
being  there  at  all.  It  gave  some  color  of  reason  to 
the  fact  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  Spaniards 
advancing  to  subdue  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  people 
{such  were  then  the  numbers .  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pue*),  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  great  personages 
they  spoke  of,  and  that  they  should  introduce  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  stamp  their  enterprise  with  due  au- 
thority. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  remarkable  scene  wliich, 
at  the  risk  even  of  our  lingering  too  much  upon  it, 
must  not  go  without  comment,  and  that  is  the  inter- 

•  "  Este  vDBfo  imperio  conlenia  tan  solo  diez  u  once  laiHones  <Ie 
habitantes.numero  que  diaminuyo  rapiilanieiite  despues  de  la  conquiB- 
ta,  y  en  el  aSo  de  1580,  cl  censq  general  heclio  en  oirtud  Je  orden  da 
Felipe  11.  por  el  arzobiapo  Loaiza,  no  ilemoatro  mas  de  8.380,000  al- 
mas. Ei  compnto  de!  Padre  Cisneros  en  1B79  aaciende  a  1,500,000 
habitantes,  mEis  solo  de  individuos  tributarlos  ;  y  Humboldt  ao  equivoco 
al  tomar  este  niimero  por  el  de  la  totali<]ad  de  loe  liabitantes  del  Peiii." 
— Anligiicdailcs  Feruaims,  c.  3,  p.  65. 
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pretation  of  the  priest's  words.  The  interpreter  was 
Felipillo,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Puna,  or  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Now  there  is  no  part  of  tlie  world 
where  more  languages,  presenting  more  apparent  vari- 
ety, existed  than  in  America.  One  or  two  common 
laws  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  traced  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican languages,  but  there  is  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
of  words.  There  are  also  several  of  the  subtlest  re- 
finements* in  language  to  he  found  in  some  of  these 
American  tongues,  and  such  refinements  would  he  like- 
ly to  be  fully  appreciated  at  the  imperial  court  of  Cus- 
co.  Felipillo  understood  little  of  tiie  language  spoken 
at  Cusco,  and  less  of  Spanish. "f    The  Spaniards  might 

*  Among  these  refinemctitB  may  bfi  mentioned  the  following  three  : 

1.  That  which  Dr.  Tsehudt  has  called  "  ta  conjufraeion  del  objelo 
persona],"  by  which  the  verb  is  conjugated  in  reference  to  the  personal 
pronoun  which  it  golems ;  for  instance,  in  the  expresalons  /  loli  you. 
and  I  told  kirn,  the  first  "told"  mould  difTer  from  the  second  in  meet 
of  the  American  languages. 

2.  A  plura!  inclusive  and  a  plural  exclusive.  The  first  ia  used  when 
the  person  speaking  includes  himself  in  the  thought  or  action  de- 
scribed ;  the  second,  when  the  person  speaking  is  excluded  from  tlie 
action.  The  refinement  of  this  nioy  easily  be  seen  by  applying  it  to 
any  explanation  made  hy  a  member  of  a  modern  cabinet.  If  he  eaiJ 
"  we  resolved,"  with  the  first  plural,  it  would  mean,  "  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  my  colleagues  in  taking  that  resolution."  If  he  said 
"  we  resolved,"  wiUi  the  second  plural,  it  would  mean,  "  the  resolution 
was  taken  by  the  cabinet,  but  I  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity." The  want  of  such  a  delicate  mode  of  eipresaion  is  a  loss  in 
parliamentary  language. 

3.  Some  of  the  American  languages  had  important  variations,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  person  speaking.  For  instance,  in  the 
Quichuan  language,  if  a  brother  spoke  of  a  sister^  he  used  tbo  word 
■panay;  if  a  sister  spoke  of  the  samo  sister,  she  used  another  word 
(nanay)  to  express  the  same  relation  ;  and,  what  Is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  interjections  (for  instance,  those  expressing  grief)  were  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  sex  of  the  persons  using  them. — See  Anli- 
gi.eia.des  Fsraanas,  p.  93,  94,  95. 

f  "  Que  sabia  poco  del  Lenguage  del  Cozco,  y  menos  del  Espafiol." 
— Garcilaso  I)E  1,1  Veha,  Com.  Seal.,  parte  ii.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17. 
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already  liave  conjectured  this,  if  they  Iiad  observed, 
when  Atahuallpa's  principal  envoy  met  them  on  tlie 
load  and  delivered  a  long  oration,  with  its  pauses  and 
its  parentheses*  (for  savages  and  semi-civilized  people 
delight  in  elaborate  oration  as  well  as  their  betters), 
into  what  bald  language  rdipiUo  translated  it.  His 
Spanisli  was  at  beat  that  of  the  common  soldiers,  ila- 
vored  largely  with  soldiers'  oaths  (^oto  d  ial,  juro  d 
tal)  and  other  such  expressions ;  and  it  was  well  com- 
pared by  a  historian  of  those  times  to  the  language 
of  an  imported  negro.  His  Cuscan,  if  he  attempted  it, 
must  have  been  almost  equally  deplorable.  In  biid", 
the  effect  of  Father  Vicente's  oration,  astounding 
enough  in  itself,  must,  when  it  was  rendered  by  this 
poor  interpreter,  have  been  something  like  the  effect 
which  an  oration  on  the  deepest  mysteries,  uttered  in 
the  dialect  of  Cumberland  by  an  ignorant  man,  would 
produce  upon  the  nice  ear  of  some  polite  and  learned 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 

Atahualipa,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  priest's  discom-se  than  he  gave  a 
groan,  and  uttered  the  word  "Atac"  (Alas!);  but, 
stiiling  his  passion,  he  commenced  an  oration,  in  which, 
after  complaining  in  a  dignified  manner  of  the  intei-- 
prcter,  he  drew  a  contrast  between  the  messages  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  which  had  previously  been  sent 
to  him  and  the  present  menaces  of  fire  and  sword.  The 
Spaniards,  he  said,  were  either  tyrants  or  messengers 
from  God ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  and  his  people  must 
obey  them,  but  they  must  show  themselves  to  be  beneii- 
cent. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  spiritual  part  of  Fa- 
ther Vicente's  oration,  the  Inca  remarked  that  there 
'^  "  Larga  oracion,  haciendo  sus  pausas  y  clausulas." 
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were  five  illustrious  pei'sonages  spoken  of.  "  The 
first," lie  said,  "is  God,  three  and  one,  which  are  four,* 
whom  you  call  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  peradvcn- 
ture  the  same  as  our  Pachacamac  and  Viracocha.  The 
second  is  the  father  of  all  other  men,  upon  whom  all 
the  rest  have  heaped  their  sins.  The=fthird  you  call 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  one  who  did  not  cast  his  sins 
on  that  first  man,  hut  who  is  dead.  The  fourtli  is 
named  Pope.  The  fifth  is  Charles,  who  you  say  is 
most  powerful,  and  the  monarch  of  the  universe-  But 
if  this  Charles  is  lord  of  the  whole  world,  what  need 
had  he  for  the  Pope  to  give  him  leave  to  make  wai-  on 
me,  and,  as  a  usuiper,  to  seize  upon  my  dominions  ?" 
The  laca  then,  it  ia  said,  went  into  the  question  of 
tribute,  and  declared  tliat  he  did  not  see  why  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles ;  for,  if  lio  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  any  one,  it  would  be  to  God,  or  to  that 
first  man  who  was  the  father  of  all  men,  or  to  Jesus 
Christ  who  never  sinned,  or  to  the  Pope  who  liad  pow- 
er, as  the  Spaniards  said,  to  give  away  his  kingdoms 
and  his  person  to  other  people.  "But  if,"  he  said,  "I 
owe  nothing  to  these  others,  I  owe  less  to  Charles,  who 
never  was  lord  of  these  countries,  nor  has  seen  them." 
The  Inca  added  other  remarks ;  hut,  aa  we  can  not 
rely  upon  the  authenticity  of  his  speech,  it  is  needless 
to  quote  more  of  this  report  of  it  than  the  above,  which, 
whether  it  were  uttered  by  liim  or  not,  is  fairly  enough 

*  According  to  what  was  recorded  by  means  of  the  qidyyv.s,  the  in- 
terpreter FeUpilio  h^  himself  made  this  mistake  of  adding  the  three 
and  four.  "  Lo  dccia  como  un  Papagaio  ;  y  por  decir  Dies  Trino  j 
Uno,  dijo,  DioB  tres  y  uno  son  quatro.  aimiimdo  los  niimeros  por  darse 
a  entender,  Caneta  esto  por  la  tradicion  de  los  Quipus,  quo  son  los 
nndos  Annales  de  CaEBamatca,  dondo  pasd  el  hccho,  y  no  pudo  decirlo 
de  otra  mancra." — Gaboilaso  de  la  Veos,  Coiaentarws  Reales  del 
Peril,  parte  ii.,  lib.  I,  cap.  33. 
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imagined  as  a  reply  of  the  kind  whicli  the  Inca  might 
have  given.  He  is  made  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  Spaniards  had  more  gods  than  the  Peruvians,  who 
only  adored  Pacliacamac  as  supreme  God,  and  the  sun 
as  his  subordinate,  and  the  moon  as  the  sister  of  the 
Sim. 

There  is  one  tiling,  however,  which  the  Inca  un- 
doubtedly did.  He  asked  for  this  book  which  Father 
Vicente  carried  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred as  bearing  testimony  to  his  wonderful  assertions. 
The  book  was  clasped.  Atahuallpa  took  it  in  his 
hands,  but  could  not  open  it.  Father  Vicente  advanced 
to  do  so  for  him,  but  the  Inca,  doubtless  considering 
tliia  a  sign  of  disrespect,  struck  him  on  the  arm,*  and 
then,  forcing  the  hook  open,  turned  over  some  of  the 
leaves ;  after  which  he  threw  it  five  or  six  feet  from 
him. 

He  then  said  Jie  well  knew  what  the  Spaniards  had 
done  on  their  route,  how  they  had  maltreated  his  cu- 
racas,  arid  pillaged  houses.  Father  Vicente  offered 
excuses,  saying  that  the  Christians  had  not  done  these 
tilings,  but  that  some  Indians,  without  Pizarro's  knowl- 
edge, were  the  persons  in  fault ;  and  that  the  Spanish 
commander  had  ordered  restitution.  To  this  the  Inca 
replied,  "  I  will  not  go  hence  until  you  have  given  me 
all  that  you  have  taken  from  my  land."  He  rose  up 
in  his  litter,  and  spoke  to  his  people,  and  there  was  a 
muimur  among  them,  as  if  they  were  calling  for  their 
armed  companions. 

Father  Vicente  returned  to  the  governor  and  told 
him  what  had  passed,  that  the  Inca  liad  thrown  the 
book  upon  the  gi-ound,  and  that  the  posture  of  affairs 


riendo  que  lo  alirii 
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ieesei"— F.  de  XnEEI.ia  Conqais, 
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admitted  of  no  more  delay,*  ty  which,  I  suppose,  he 
meant  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  and  that  arms 
must  now  decide  the  c[uestion.  Then  Pizarro  put  on 
his  cuirass,  took  hia  sword  and  his  fcuckier,  and  sent 
to  inform  his  brother.  It  had  "been  concerted  between 
tbem  that  Fernando  was  to  give  the  signal  to  the  cap- 
tain of  ai'tillery,  and  he  did  so  now.  The  cannon  were 
discharged,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  cavahy  rushed 
out  of  theii'  qnaiters,  and  Pizarro  himself,  followed  but 
by  four  men,  who  alone  of  all  the  twenty  could  hold 
tlieir  way  with  him,  rushed  straight  to  the  litter  of  the 
Inca,  whom  he  seized  by  the  left  hand,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  war-cry  of  Santiago,  a  name  well  known 
now  in  many  a  bloody  battle-field  in  the  New  World. 
The  Inca'a  litter  being  still  held  up  aloft,  Pizarro  eould 
not  get  at  ]iim  to  drag  him  out  of  it  until  the  Span- 
iards had  killed  a  sufficient  number  of  the  bearers, 
when  it  fell,  and  Pizarro,  in  the  melee  round  the  fallen 
prince,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand.  At  last  the 
person  of  the  Inca  waa  secured,  but  in  a  woeful  plight, 
such  aB,  perhaps,  no  rebel's  dream  had  ever  dared  to 
depict  for  the  person  of  his  god-descended  sovei-eign. 
The  guards  and  the  curacas  did  not  desert  their  mas- 
ter, but  were  slaughtered  in  heaps  around  him.  The 
rest  of  the  Peruvians  fled  like  sheep,  and  by  their 
weight  brealiing  down  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  (which 
that  day,  as  the  saying  wont  hereafter,  was  kinder  to 
them  than  the  Spaniards),  fled  into  the  open  country 
toward  their  camp.  The  Indians  there,  however,  made 
no  better  stand  than  their  flying  comrades,  and  unre- 
sisted slaughter  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

*  This  is  upon  Fernando  Pizarro's  testimony,  and  tlic  words  whiuh 
he  attributed  to  tlie  priest  are,  "  Que  ya  no  cslaba  la  cosa  en  tiempo  ile 
ESpcrar  mas  !''^See  Fcrnando's  Letter  to  the  Audieiicia,  in  Quintasa. 
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Pizarro's  little  wound  wa^  the  only  injury  received 
\iy  any  Spaniard,  but  two  thousand  dead  bodies  of 
Indians  remained  in  tho  squai'e  that  night. 

The  Inca,  whose  clothes,  in  the  struggle,  had  been 
pulled  to  pieces,  was  rcclotJied,  and  "consoled"  by 
Pizarro  (a  strange  comforter!),  who  told  him  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  conquered  by  one  who  had  done 
gi-cat  things,  and  to  congratulate  liimseif  on  having 
iailen  into  such  mercifid  hands.  "If  we  have  seized 
upon  you  and  kiUed  your  people,"  said  PizaiTO,  "it 
is  because  you  catno  with  a  numerous  army ;  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  thrown  on  tho  ground  the  book  which 
contains  the  word  of  God ;  so  the  Lord  has  permitted 
that  your  pride  should  be  humbled,  and  that  no  Indian 
should  have  been  able  to  wound  a  Chi-istian." 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  made  a  reply,  in  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  despots,  he  laid  the  blame  upon 
his  inferior  officers,  saying  that  MayzabiHca  had  mis- 
represented the  Spaniards'  prowess,  and  that  he,  the 
Inca,  wished  to  come  peaceably,  tut  that  his  chiefs 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  lilcely,  however,  that  much  discourse  passed 
between  PIzarro  and  his  captive  that  evening.  As  it 
was  now  late,  Pizarro  ordered  the  recall  to  be  sound- 
ed ;  and  soon  afterward  the  Spaniards  returned,  having 
with  them  no  less  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  Pi- 
zarro asked  if  any  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  was 
informed  that  one  horse  only  liad  received  a  slight 
injury.  Upon  this,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  after 
saying  that  the  great  action  of  this  day,  which  he 
counted  as  a  miracle,  was  to  be  attributed  to  His  grace 
and  favor,  he  ordered  tho  troops  to  rest  in  their  quar- 
ters, bidding  them,  however,  keep  a  good  watch,  "for," 
said  he,  "although  God  has  given  us  the  victory,  we 
must  not  cease  to  be  upon  our  guard." 
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They  then  went  to  supper.  Pizarro  and  Atahuallpa 
sat  at  the  same  table.  Afterward  the  Inca  retired  to 
Ilia  couch,  placed  in  the  chamber  of  his  conqueror, 
where  he  remained  unbound,  being  watched  ovei-  only 
by  the  usual  guard  that  attended  the  governor.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  obsequious  multitude  that  had  been 
■wont  to  throng  the  precincts  of  the  Inca's  dwelling ! 
and  with  what  feelings  must  the  conquered  monarch 
have  looked  round  him  at  tlie  break  of  dawn,  in  the 
first  few  moments  after  waking — that  point  of  time 
when  all  great  calamities  are  most  keenly  apprehended, 
and  when,  if  he  had  slept  at  all,  he  discerned  that  his 
defeat  was  not  a  hideous  dream,  hut  that  he  lay  there 
a  captive  to  these  few  bearded  men  who  suiTounded 
him,  and  that  the  vast  apparatus  of  attendance  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  was  wanting!  Pizanx),  how- 
ever, had  not  been  unmindful  of  aught  that  might 
soothe  hia  captive's  suiferlngs  ;  and,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  had  offered  to  Atahuallpa  the  services  of  those 
female  attendants  of  his  who  had  already  been  cap- 
tured :  it  may  be  hoped  the  monarch  found  among 
them  those,  or  at  least  the  one  much-loved,  who  could 
console  (rare  art  in  man  or  woman !)  without  reproach- 

Tlie  position  of  Atahuallpa  waa  almost  unique.  It 
is  not  merely  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  conqueror 
and  a  captive.  That  conjuncture  of  circumstances  liad 
happened  several  times  before  in  the  world's  liistory, 
but  then  the  conqueror  bad  usually  been  made  captive 
by  some  detachment,  or  at  least  by  some  ally,  of  the 
other  side ;  whereas  Atahuallpa,  victorious  on  his  own 
ground,  suddenly  found  himself  a  slave  to  some  power 
which,  so  far  as  ita  connection  with  Peruvian  affairs 
was  concerned,  might  have  descended  from  the  clouds. 
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His  previous  success  must  have  deepened  tlie  dismay 
he  felt  at  his  present  reverse,  and  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  height  of  hope  from  which  he  had  sud- 
denly and  precipitately  faUeii. 

Whatevei'  may  have  been  the  poignancy  of  the  In- 
ca's  feelings,  his  dignity  forbade  any  expression  of  it- 
He  spoke  with  resignation,  and  even  with  cheerfulness, 
of  his  defeat.  He  said  it  was  the  way  of  war,  to  con- 
quer and  to  he  conquered ;  and,  with  a  wise  stoicism, 
he  sought  to  comfort  those  chiefs  and  favorites  who 
wei-e  admitted  to  see  him,  and  whose  lamentations,  not 
restrained  hy  regal  dignity,  were  loud  and  fervid. 

The  historian  may  well  imitate  the  reserve  of  the 
principal  sufferer,  and  forbear  to  moralize  more  than 
he  did  upon  an  unparalleled  instance  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune,  which  was  no  less  rapid  than  complete — as 
rapid,  indeed,  as  the  skillful  shifting  of  a  scene.  The 
battle,  if  battle  it  can  be  called,  in  which  perhaps  hard- 
ly any  weapons  were  crossed  except  by  accident,  lasted 
little  more  than  half  an  hour,  for  the  sun  had  already 
set  when  the  action  commenced.  It  was  rightly  said 
that  the  shades  of  night  would  prove  the  best  defense 
for  the  Indians,  The  Spaniards  remarked  that  the 
horses,  which  the  evening  before  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  move  on  account  of  the  cold  wliich  they  had 
suffered  in  their  journey  over  the  mountains,  galloped 
about  on  this  day  as  if  they  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  All  that  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  forest 
have  done  is  absolutely  inappreciable  when  compared 
with  the  evil  of  which  that  good-natui-ed  animal,  the 
horse,  has  been  the  efScient  instrument,  since  he  was 
first  tamed  to  the  use  of  man.  Atahuallpa  afterward 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  told  how  the  horses  wei-e 
unsaddled  at  night,  which  was  another  reason  for  his 
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entertaining  less  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  listening 
more  to  tlie  mistaken  notions  of  Mayzabilica. 

Saddled  or  not  saddled,  however,  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  the  horse  did 
not  play  a  subordinate  part ;  the  horse  made  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  armies ;  and  if,  in  the 
great  square  of  Madrid,  there  had  been  raised  some 
huge  emblem  in  stone  to  commemorate  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  an  equine,  not  an  eques- 
trian figure  would  appropriately  have  crowned  the 
work.  The  arms  and  the  ai-mor  might  have  remained 
the  same  on  both  sides.  The  ineffectual  clubs,  and 
darts,  and  lances  might  still  have  been  aiTayed  against 
the  sharp  Biscayan  sword  and  deadly  ai-quebus ;  the 
cotton  doublet  of  Cusco  against  the  steel  corslet  of 
Milan ;  but,  without  the  horse,  the  victory  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  on  the  side  of  overpowering  num- 
bers. The  Spaniards  might  have  hewn  into  the  Pe- 
ruvian squadrons,  making  clear  lanes  of  prostrate  bod- 
ies. Those  squadrons  would  have  closed  together- 
again,  and  by  mere  weight  would  have  compressed  to 
death  the  little  hand  of  heroic  Spaniards.  In  truth, 
had  the  horse  been  created  in  America,  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World  would  not  improbably  have  been 
reserved  for  that  peculiar  epoch  of  development  in  the 
European  mind  when,  as  at  present,  mechanical  power 
has  in  some  degi-ee  superseded  the  horse,  that  power 
being  naturally  measured  by  the  units  contained  in  it 
of  the  animal  force  which  it  represents  and  displaces. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AGREEMENT  POH  ATAHUALLPA's    RANSOM. FEENANDO  PI- 

ZAKRO'a    JOUKNEr   TO    TUB    TEMPLE    OP    PACHACAMAC. 

MESSBKGER9   SEITL'  TO  CUSCO. — ^.tEEIVAI.  OF  AL3IACE0  AT 
THE    CAMP    OF    CASSAMAKCA, 

EAELYthe  next  morning  after  tlio  capture  of  Ata- 
liuallpa,  the  governor  (from  henceforth  we  may 
well  call  Pizarro  the  governor,  and  on  Ms  furrowed 
forehead  might  have  heen  placed  the  potent  diadem  of 
the  Incaa)  sent  out  thirty  horsemen  to  scour  the  plain 
and  to  ransack  the  Inca's  camp.     At  midday  they  re- 


tnrned,  tri 
gold  and 
The  g( " 


ing  with  them  ornaments  and  utensils  of 
silver,  emeralds,  men,  women,  and  provisions. 
I  in  that  excursion  produced,  when  meltei^, 
about  eighty  thousand  j!?es(5s, 

There  was  one  thing  which  the  Spaniards  noticed 
in  this  foray,  and  reported  to  Pizarro.  They  found 
several  Indians  lying  dead  in  the  camp  who  had  not 
been  hilled  by  Spaniards  (they  knew  their  own  marks) ; 
and,  when  Pizarro  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance from  the  Inca,  he  repHed  that  he  had  order- 
ed these  men  to  be  put  to  death  because  they  had 
shrunk  baclc  from  the  Spanish  captain's  horse.  Thia 
Spanish  captain  was  Pemando  de  Soto,  who,  in  his 
interview  on  the  preceding  day,  had  indulged  in  sun- 
dry curvettings,  to  impress  upon  the  Pemvians  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  prowess  of  the  horse.  Such  little 
traits — and  there  are  several  of  them  in  AtahuaUpa's 
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(Sweet  Valor's)  conduct — tend  to  diminish  the  sym- 
pathy which  we  might  otherwise  have  had  for  him. 
In  truth,  in  this  melancholy  story,  it  is  difficult  to  iind 
any  body  whom  the  reader  can  sympathize  much  with. 
Fernando  Pizarro  is  said  to  have  hehaved  "well  to  the 
natives,  and  at  this  period  of  the  Conquest  he  always 
makes  a  creditable  appearance ;  tut,  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  direful  mischiefs  he  wiU  hereafter  give 
rise  to,  his  name  suggests  the  ideas  of  discord  and 
confusion. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  governor  showed  some 
consideration  and  mercy.  Many  of  his  men  wished 
him  to  kill  the  fighting  men  among  their  prisoners,  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  this.  They  had  come,  he 
said,  to  conquer  these  savages,  and  to  instmct  them  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  imi- 
tate these  cruel  people  in  their  cruelties.  Those  Pe- 
ruvians, therefore,  whom  the  Spaniards  did  not  choose 
for  slaves  were  set  at  liberty. 

Pizarro  i-enewed  with  Atahuallpa  the  preaching  of 
the  previous  evening.  His  discourse  was  probably 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  priest,  Vicente  de 
Valverde,  of  whom  the  earliest  traveler  (not  a  Span- 
iard) in  those  parts  slyly  observes,  when  describing 
the  interview  between  the  priest  and  the  Inca,  that 
Valverde  must  have  supposed  Atahuallpa  to  have  sud- 
denly come  out  as  some  great  theologian,*  PizaiTO, 
besides  explaining  matters  offaith,  instructed  the  Inca 
in  political  affairs,  informing  him  how  all  the  lands  of 
Peru  and  the  "  rest  (of  the  New  World)  belonged  to 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  Atahuallpa  must 
henceforth  recognize  as  his  superior  lord."     The  dis- 

*  "  RatuH  fortasae  Attabalibam  repents  in  magiiiim  alrqiiem  tlieolo- 
gum  evaBisse." — Benioni,  Hist  Nov,  Oriis,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3,  p.  3S0. 
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pirited  Inca  replied  that  he  was  content  to  do  so ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  Christians  collected  gold,  he  said  that 
what  they  had  hitherto  got  waa  little,  but  that  for  his 
ransom  he  would  fill  the  room  where  they  then  were 
up  to  a  certain  white  line  which  he  marked  upon  the 
wall,  and  which  was  about  half  as  high  again  as  a 
man's  height,  between  eight  and  nine  feet.  This  ran- 
som was  to  be  paid  m  about  two  months. 

PIzarro  did  not  fail  to  make  many  inquiries  of  Ata- 
huallpa  abont  the  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the  war 
between  his  brother  and  himself.  The  Inca  told  him 
that  his  generals  were  occupying  the  great  town  of 
Cusco,  and  that  Gnascar  Inca  was  being  brought  to 
him  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  an  oversight  in  Pizarro, 
and  one  which  Cortez,  Vasco  Nunez,  or  Charles  the 
Fifth  would  never  have  committed,  that  the  Span- 
ish governor  did  not  send  at  once  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  deposed  Inca.*  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Spanish  commander  remained  idle  after 
his  captiire  of  Atahuallpa.  He  founded  a  church  ;  he 
raised  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  ofCassaniar- 
ea ;  and  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  Peruvians.  Still,  it 
was  not  to  secure  the  person  of  Gnascar  Inca — and 
we  must  therefore  conclude  iiia  fate  to  have  been  set- 

*  If,  however,  Serei  is  accurate,  Gnascar  must  hare  been  put  to 
death  very  soon  after  Atahuallpa's  capture,  and  Pizarro  at  once  inform- 
eil  of  the  fact.  "  Entre  muchos  Mensageros,  quo  venian  a  Atabaliba, 
le  vino  uno  de  loa  que  traiaji  preso  a  eu  Hennano,  a  decille,  que  quan- 
&o  3US  Capitancs  EUpieron  su  prision,  havian  ia.  muerto  al  Cuico.  Sa- 
birilo  esto  por  el  Govemador,  mostrd  que  le  pesaba  mucho  :  i  dijo  que 
era  mentira,  que  no  le  havian  muarto,  que  lo  trujesen  luego  vivo  :  i  si 
no,  que  el  mandarin  matar  H  Atabaliba,  Atabaliba  alimiaba,  quo  sua 
CapitauBB  lo  havian  muerto.  ein  saberio  el.  El  Govemador  ae  infomi6 
de  los  Mensageros,  i  EUpo  que  io  ha?iali  muerto." — F.  DS  Xebez,  Sot- 
on,  HiMuaitores,  torn,  iii.,  p.  204. 
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tied  before  then — ^but  to  make  sure  of  the  \ 
gold  (which  metal  soon  was  to  become  so  plentiful 
tiiat  the  Spaniards  would  shoe  their  horses  with  it), 
that  the  governor  determined  to  send  his  brother  Fer- 
nando, after  two  months  had  passed,  to  collect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ransom,  and  also  to  observe  the  Peru- 
vian armies  which  were  said  to  be  approaching  Cassa- 
marca.  Before  this,  the  governor  had  sent  to  his 
town  of  San  Miguel  to  infoi^m  them  there  of  his  suc- 
cesses ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December  he  received  a 
letter  from  that  town,  telling  him  of  the  arrival,  at  a 
port  called  Concibi,  near  Coaque,  of  six  vessels  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  sixty  Spaniards  and  eighty- 
four  horses.  The  three  largest  of  these  vessels,  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  armed  and  command- 
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ed  by  Pizarro's  partner,  Die^o  de  Almagro ;  and  the 
other  three  were  caravels  with  thirty  volunteers  from 
Nicaragua.  The  governor  wrote  to  welcoine  Almagro, 
and  to  beg  him  to  come  on  to  Cassamarca. 

Meanwhile,  continually,  messengers  and  men  of 
gi-cat  authority  kept  arriving  to  see  their  master  Ata- 
huallpa.  Among  others  came  the  chief  of  the  town  of 
Pachacamac,  and  the  guardian  of  the  great  temple 
there.  The  latter  was  put  in  chains  by  Atahuallpa, 
who,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  recreant  from  his  own  religion,  for  he  is  made 
to  say  that  He  did  this  because  the  guardian  of  the 
temple  had  advised  him  to  malie  war  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, and  had  declared  that  the  idol  had  said  to  him 
that  the  Inca  would  tiU  them  all,  "  I  wish  to  see," 
the  Inca  is  reported  to  say,  "if  he  whom  yon.  call 
your  God  will  take  this  chain  off  you."  What  is 
more  certain  is,  that  Atahuallpa,  who  was  a  man  of 
much  intelligence,  made  rapid  progress  in  learning 
how  to  play  chess  and  games  with  dice— a  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  Spaniards  which  was  sure  to  find  a 
ready  acceptance  from  tlie  Indians.  There  is  one  re- 
mark attributed  to  the  Inca  which  is  very  natural. 
Of  aU  the  things  which  the  Spaniards  showed  him, 
there  was  nothing  he  was  so  much  pleased  in  looking 
at  as  glass  ;  and  he  said  to  PiaaiTO  "  that  he  wonder- 
ed much  that,  since  in  Castile  they  had  plenty  of  such 
a  beautiful  material  as  glass,  they  should  fatigue  them> 
selves  in  traversing  foreign  lands  and  seas  in  search 
of  metals  so  common  as  gold  and  silver."* 

*  "  So  plarimiim  mirari  quod  qnum  in  Castella  rei  tam  pulcrffl  copi- 
aiii  haberent,  pervcatigandia  metallis  aclei  vilibua  auro  et  argento,  pere- 
grinaa  tonas  et  maria  obounilo  aenietipsos  fatigareiit." — Benioni,  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  e,  p.  SDI. 
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It  was  on  tht  di)  of  the  Epipinny,  1533,  tliat  Fer- 
mndo  Pizaiio  set  off  fiom  C*  snimica  with  twenty 
horsempji  ind  some  aiquebusiei'!  llicie  is  a  minate 
nri,outit  of  his  joMiney,  wiitten  l>v  tlic  king's  veedor. 
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Miguel  Estete,  who  accompanied  hiin  ,  and  Fcrmndo 
himself  has  also  given  a  short  acconnt  of  it.  Eveiy 
where  they  found  signs  of  riches  and  of  civiliaatioii. 
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On  his  route,  Fernando  obtained  leave  from  tlie  gov- 
ernor to  go  to  the  city  of  Pacliacamac,  in  reaching 
which  he  had  to  journey  along  the  great  roa,ds.  For 
fifteen  days  he  went  by  tho  upper  load,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  by  the  road  on  the  sea-coast.  "  The  road 
of  the  Sierras,"  he  observes,  "is  a  thing  to  see,  for  in 
truth,  in  a  land  so  rugged,  there  have  not  been  seen  in 
Christendom  such  beautiful  ways,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing causeway."  He  speaks  of  the  bridges,  some  of 
which,  on  a  certain  great  river,  were  made  of  rope ; 
and  at  each  passage  of  tlie  river  there  were  two  bridges, 
one  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  the  Inea 
and  the  chiefs.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  arrived  at  that  point  of  civilization  denoted 
by  the  existence  of  tolls,  which  were  collected  at  these 
bridges.  Fernando  PiaaiTO  was  eveiy  where  well  re- 
ceived with  dances  and  festivals ;  nor  did  the  Peru- 
vians fail  to  supply  him  with  what  was  rcq^uisite  for 
his  journey,  bringing  llamas,  maize,  clticha  (a  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  maize),  and  fire-wood. 
He  noticed  that  account  was  kept  of  tho  delivery  of 
the  provisions  by  removing  the  knots  in  the  quippus, 
or  mailing  them  in  another  place.  He  confirms  the 
general  remark,  which  has  been  made  before,  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sierras 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  men  in  the  plains. 

Much  has  been  B^id  ihout  Peruvian  sacrifices ;  and 
it  has  been  decided  tl  at  1  y  w  occasionally,  human 
sacrifices ;  it  is  but  j  ist  th  f  ,  to  note  what  Fer- 
nando Pizairo  say  f  n  to  tliis  subject  when 
speaking  of  the  abod  t  th  -gins  who  were  ded- 
icated to  the  worsl  i  f  tl  .  "Some  of  these 
houses  are  for  the  \  \  f  tl  sun,  others  for  that 
of  C'.tsco  the  Anci    t  ±  tl        t   Vtabaliva ;  the  sacri- 
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fice  wiiich  they  make  is  of  Hamas,  and  tliey  prepare 
chicha  to  poui'  upon  the  earth."* 

I  can  not  but  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  original 
worship  of  the  Peruvians,  or  at  least  their  ■worship  at 
its  best,  was  devoid  of  human  sacrifices,  although  in 
places  distant  from  the  centres  of  civilization,  Cusco 
and  Pachacamac,  and  in  times  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  first  Incas,  when  their  rule  may  have  be- 
come less  beneficent  and  more  despotic,  human  sacri- 
fices were  made  on  certain  occasions  connected  with 
family  events  in  the  great  families,  and  perhaps  peii- 
odically  in  the  remote  districts. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January,  after  traversing 
for  some  miles  a  country  abounding  in  groves  and 
populous  villages,  Fei'nando  Pizarro  reached  Pachaea- 
mac,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  the  account  given  by  the  first 
man  from  the  Old  World — a  man,  too,  of  great  intel- 
ligence—who saw  the  celebrated  temple  and  city  of 
Pachacamac.  He  found  that  the  Indians  did  not  like 
to  speak  of  this  temple  ("JWWtTW^"  he  calls  it),  so  deep 
was  their  reverence  for  it ;  and  that  tlie  whole  of  the 
surrounding  territory  paid  tribute,  not  to  the  monarch 
at  Cuseo,  but  to  the  temple,  Tlie  town  was  very 
large,  and  contained  great  buOdings ;  but,  as  the  vee- 
d6r  mentions,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  ancient  town,  with 
ranch  of  it  in  ruins. t  This  statement  is  important,  as 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  story  of  the  ancientness  of  the 

*  "Estas  casas  son  unas  para  el  sacrificio  del  Sol,  otrae  del  Cuzco 
Viejo,  padre  de  Atabaliva ;  el  aacrificio  que  hacen  cs  de  ovojaB,  e  ha- 
cen  chicha  para  verier  por  el  suelo." — Carta  da  Fees.  PiziKuo  in 
QuiNTiNA,  Apend.  a  la  Vtda  de  F.  Piaarro,  p.  183. 

t  "  El  Pueblo  paveCB  ser  antiguo,  por  los  edificios  caldoa,  que  en  ei 
ai:  lo  mas  de  la  cerca  csta  caido."  See  Report  of  Miguel  Estcto, 
quoted  in  Xebez,  Barcia,  torn,  iii.,  p.  399. 
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xeligion  of  Pa«Kacamac,  The  temple  itself  was  also 
large,  with  ample  courts  and  extensive  precincts.  In 
a  great  court  outside  the  temple  were  the  houses  of  the 
sacred  virgins,  who  made  the  same  sacrifices  as  in  oth- 
er places.  No  man  might  enter  the  first  court  of  the 
temple  without  having  fasted  twenty  days,  and  to  gain 
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admission  to  i.  hij,hei  i.ourt  it  was  necessary  to  fast 
for  a  whole  year.  In  this  coui't  the  "  bishop"  of  the 
temple,  in  a  sitting  posture  and  with  his  head  cover- 
ed, received  the  messengers  from  the  caciques  when 
they  had  completed  the  year's  fast.  There  were  oth- 
er ministers  of  the  temple  who  were  caUed  "  Pages  of 
God."  The  messengers  declared  their  wants  to  the 
bishop ;  then  these  pages  of  the  idol  (Fernando  Pizar- 
ro  calls  him  "  the  devil")  went  into  an  inner  chamber, 
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where  tliey  professed  to  comimine  ■with  their  deity,  who 
sent  hack  word  through  them,  announcing  whether  he 
waa  angry  with  the  caciques,  and  what  sacrifices  they 
ought  to  malie,  and  what  presents  they  ought  to  bring 
him.  Fernando  Pizarro  was  a  Uttle  beyond  liis  age, 
and  was  accordingly  less  credulous.  "  I  believe,"  he 
says,  "  that  they  do  not  talk  with  the  devil,  but  that 
those  servitors  of  the  priest  deceive  the  caciques,  for  I 
endeavored  to  find  this  out ;  and  as  there  was  an  old 
servitor  who,  a  cacique  informed  nie,  had  said  that  the 
devil  told  him  tliat  tlie  caciques  should  have  no  fear  of 
our  horses,  for  they  only  caused  terror  and  did  no  harm, 
I  had  this  servitor  tortui^ed,  and  he  remained  so  firm  in 
his  evil  creed  that  nothing  more  could  be  got  from  him 
than  that  he  really  believed  the  idol  to  be  a  god." 

Fernando  Pizarro  entered  the  temple,  which  he  found 
to  be  veiy  dark  and  very  dirty.  In  order  to  free  tlie 
caciques  from  their  fears,  he  bade  them  come  and  see 
him  entei'  the  sacred  place,  and  then,  "as  there  was 
no  preacher,!  made  them  my  sermon,"  he  says,  "tell- 
ing them  of  the  delusion  in  which  they  lived." 

The  sermons  of  conquei-OTS  are  generally  weighty 
with  bold  assertion,  producing  awe  and  silence,  if  not 
conviction.  The  presence  of  a  Pizarro  in  the  inmosf 
recesses  of  that  sacred  fane  was  of  itself  the  stemc?t 
blow  to  all  that  was  idolatrous  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  Pern. 

While  Fernando  Pizarro  was  at  Pachaeamac,  ho 
heard  that  Atahuallpa's  principal  captain  was  at  :\ 
town  twenty  leagues  distant,  called  Xauxa.  Thi' 
name  of  this  chief  was  Ghilicuchima.  Fernando  Pi- 
zarro put  liimself  into  communication  with  the  Peiii- 
vian  general,  and,  after  much  hesitation  on  his  part, 
succeeded  in  per.«uading  him  to  leturn  with  him  (o 
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Cassamarca,  which  they  reached  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1533.  Fernando  PizaiTO  brought  back  -with  him  twen- 
ty-seven loads  (cartas)  of  gold  and  two  thousand 
marks  of  silver. 

The  manner  of  Chilicnchima's  approach  to  the  pres- 
ence of  his  sovereign  excited  the  general  i-emark  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  the  Indian  chief  entered  the  town,  he 
took  from  one  of  the  Indians  of  his  suite  a  moderate- 
sized  burden,  which  he  placed  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  rest  of  the  chiefs  did  the  same ;  and,  laden  in  this 
singtdar  manner,  they  entered  the  presence  of  their  sov- 
ereign. When  there,  Chilicuchima  raised  Ma  hands 
to  the  sun,  and  returned  thanlis  to  it  for  having  been 
permitted  to  see  the  Inca  again.  Approaching  hie 
sovereign  with  much  tenderness  and  with  tears,  he 
kissed  his  face,  his  hands,  and  his  feet.  The  other 
chiefs  did  the  same.  But  Atahuallpa,  much  as  he  re- 
garded his  great  captain — and  there  was  no  one,  we 
ai'e  told,  whom  he  loved  more — did  not  deign  to  take 
any  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  meanest  Indian  in 
the  room.  Such  was  the  abject  adoration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Peruvians  to  their  Incas. 

Fernando  Pizarro's  mission  was  not  the  only  one 
which  the  governor  had  sent  out  from  Cassamarca. 
He  liad  also,  at  Atahuallpa's  request,  it  is  said,  dis- 
patched three  messengers  to  Cusco  to  receive  the  prom- 
ised treasure  and  to  bring  him  a  report  of  the  country.* 
These  three  men  were,  I  believe,  common  soldiers,  or 
very  little  above  that  rank,  and  their  names  were  Pedro 
Moguer,  Francisco  de  Zarate,  and  Mai-tin  Bueno.  Borne 
along  in  hammocks  on  the  shoulders  of  subservient  In- 
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5ians,  regaled  and  reverenced  almost  aa  deities,  these 
three  uncultured  men  reached  the  grand  city  of  Cusco, 
where  they  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence,  ava- 
rice, and  incontinence.  It  was  a  terrible  humiliation 
for  that  ancient  and  royal  city  to  endure,  and  the  de- 
vout Peruvians  might  well  have  wondered  that  the  sun 
could  bear  to  look  down  upon  the  indignities  commit- 
ted in  his  sacred  city  by  these  rude  strangers.*  Hav- 
ing been  first  taken  for  gods,  they  soon  showed  them- 
selves to  be  a  scourgef  from  the  gods.  The  people  of 
Cusco  meditated  revenge ;  but,  their  fears  or  their  re- 
spect for  Atahuallpa  prevailing,  they  hastened,  by  sat- 
isfying the  demands  of  these  three  Spaniards,  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  royal  city  must 
have  remained  shocked  and  troubled  to  their  inmost 
souls,  and  the  spell  which  might  have  attached  this 
simple  people  to  the  Spaniards  was  broken. 

Indeed,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  Cusco  aa  having  something 
peculiar  in  them,  even  for  the  Indies.  Their  city,  in 
their  eyes  a  Paris,  a  Kome,  and  a  Jerusalem,  was  fond-  . 
ly,  devotedly,  adoringly  regarded  by  them.  At  any 
caravanserai,  the  traveler  who  was  journeying  from 
Cuseo  took  the  precedence — belonging  to  a  superior 
fortune — of  the  Peruvian  who  was  only  approaching 
the  sacred  city ;  but  now  Cusco  was  desolate  and  cast 
down,  for  in  a  few  brief  weeks  it  had  suffered  the  two 
t  evils  known  in  tlie  life  of  cities. 


*  "Por  su  poca  cojitinencia  on  todo,  i  por  la  ir  discreta,  i  grosers 
manera  de  proceder,  los  Iiidios  conocieron,  que  ostos  Horabrea  jio  crar 
Hijos  de  Dioa,  i  as£  Iob  abotreoieron,  con  gian  psna,  i  eeiitiraiento."— 
Hereeba,  Hut.  de  las  Indias,  dec.  ■v.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 

t  "  Dieron  A  entender  ficiltnente  a  los  Indioe  quo,  en  vbz  dc  sei 
hijoa  do  Dios,  eran  una  nnera  plaga  quo  para  su  dano  lea  enviaba  el 
cielo."— QiriBTiNA,  Vidas  de  Esp.  celeb.  ,■  F.  rizarrn,  p.  9S. 
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It  had  recently  teen  occupied  by  a  conquering  afmy 
of  ita  own  people,  and  had  experienced  all  that  the  bit- 
terest civil  discord  let  loose  in  a  town  can  inflict  upon 
it.  Hardly  had  this  storm  swept  over  the  devoted 
city,  when  it  was  to  encounter  the  frigid  insolence  of 
alien  victors,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  manners,  its  re- 
ligion, or  its  laws.  Was  it  for  this  that,  by  incredi- 
ble labor,  the  stones  had  been  adjusted  in  its  palaces 
BO  as  to  appear  like  the  cleavage  of  the  natural  rock; 
was  it  for  this  that  its  temple  of  the  sun  towered  con- 
spicuous above  all  other  temples,  merely  to  attract 
upon  it  the  lightning  of  destruction  from  all  sides  ? 

For  ages  the  Cuscan  liad  hardly  known  more  than 
tliat  course  of  level  disaster  which  belongs  to  the  av- 
erage life  of  a  prosperous  citizen  in  a  well-settled 
state ;  nor  had  ho  experienced  more  than  that  dismay, 
serene  or  troubled,  according  to  his  temperament,  which 
each  man  feels  in  contemplating  the  failures  of  his  life, 
and  its  inevitable  decadence.  But  now  came  upon 
every  inhabitant  of  Cusco  a  turbulent  rain,  leaving  no 
time  for  thought  or  consolation.  Thug  it  is  with  cer- 
tain fated  generations  of  mankind,  on  whom  descends 
the  deluge  of  misfoi-tune  which  seems  to  have  been 
pent  up  during  a  long  period  of  national  prosperity. 

The  fate  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  in  the  great 
dties  of  the  New  World  surpasses  in  misery  almost 
any  thing  that  the  conquered  have  had  to  endure  in 
the  Old  World.  The  delicate  and  refined  provincial 
of  some  flourishing  southern  city  in  the  Koman  Em- 
pire, of  Nai'bonne  or  Toulouse,  for  example,  when 
swept  away  in  a  headlong  flood  of  barbarian  Goths  or 
Visigoths,  might  call  to  mind  how  captive  Gri"eece  had 
conquered  Home  in  art  and  in  philosophy,  and  might 
feel  a  confident  hope  tliat  Roman  jurisprudence,  Koma.n 
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discipline,  and,  above  all,  that  the  new  religion,  wiiich 
had  its  seat  in  Rome,  would  yet  succeed,  as  it  did,  in 
overawing  and  subduing  the  barbaiiaiis,  making  their 
slaves  their  teachers.  But  the  Cuscan  had  no  such 
consolation.  His  laws,  his  religion,  and  bis  polity  fell 
down  with  liim;  bis  ideas  were  overcome  as  well  as 
the  man  himself;  his  past  life  was  a  delusion,  and  it 
led  to  no  future  which  he  could  undei-stand  or  bear  to 
contemplate.  Insanity  or  death  seemed  the  only  ref- 
uge for  bim. 

While  such  indignities  were  being  pei-petrated  at 
Cusco,  Almagro  and  his  men  bad  anived  at  Cassa- 
marca,  and  now  the  fruits  of  an  ill-cemented  partnei-- 
ship,  like  tliat  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  began  to 
show  themselves  again.  Well  might  Sixtus  tbe  Fifth 
say,  as  he  did  once  when  addressing  the  Venetian  em- 
bassadors, "He  that  has  partners  has  masters,"  allud- 
ing to  his  difficulties  with  the  conclave  of  cardinals ; 
and,  if  the  learned  and  tbe  discreet  can  hardly  manage 
conjoint  action,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
with  rude,  unlettered  soldiers  like  Pizan'O  and  Alma- 
gro ?  Fernando  Pizarro,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  could  never  conceal  his  contempt  and 
dislike  for  the  uncouth-looking  Almagro  ;  and  when 
Almagro  an'ived  at  the  camp,  the  common  dislike, 
whicli  had  been  soothed  down  at  Panama,  broke  out 
again  at  Cassamarca. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  serious  cause,  if  not  for  con- 
tention, at  least  for  jealousy  on  tbe  part  of  the  newly- 
arrived  soldiers  under  Almagro'a  command,  when  con- 
templating the  good  fortune  of  the  men  who  had  come 
with  Pizarro,  among  whom  were  to  be  divided  the 
heaps  of  gold  which  wei-e  gradually  filling  the  room 
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where  the  line  of  measurement  was  maiked  for  Ataha- 
allpa's  ransom.  PizaiTO,  perhaps  with  some  view  for 
the  moment  of  getting  rid  of  his  hrother,  now  resolved 
to  melt  the  gold  which  had  been  accumulated,  and  to 
send  Fernando  with  the  king's  fiftli  to  Spain.  It 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pesos'^  of  pure 
metal.  A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  division  of  the 
spoU,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  horse-soldier  re- 
ceived,  upon  the  average,  eight  thousand  pesos,  and 
the  foot-soldier  between  thi-ec  and  four  thousand.  The 
name  of  Vicente  de  Yalverde  is  not  in  the  list,  so  that 
at  least  the  vice  of  avarice  can  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
Pizan'o  made  over  to  Almagro  a  hundred  thousand 
pesos  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incuixed  in  their  partnership.  To  Almagro's  sol- 
diers twenty  thousand  pesos  wei-e  awarded,  which 
seems  a  very  small  sum  indeed,  and  must  have  been 
totally  inadequate  to  satisfy  their  cravings.  The  whole 
sum  did  not  amount  to  that  which  was  paid  to  any 
three  of  Pizairo's  horsemen,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  compensated  for  the  extravagant  inci-ease  in  prices 
which  this  influx  of  gold  caused  in  the  Spanish  camp.f 

*  A  peso  was  equivalent  to  four  shillings  and  eightpcnoe  farthing. 

+  The  common  price  for  a  horse  was  fifteen  hundred  pesos :  a  hottla 
of  wine  cost  seventy  pesos  ;  a  sheet  of  paper,  ten  jiesos ;  a  head  of 
garlic,  half  apejo. — See  Xebkz,  p,  333. 

The  strangest  result,  however,  of  this  uiflui  of  gold  mas  that  cred- 
itors shunned  their  debtors,  and  absolutely  hid  themselves  to  avoid  be- 
ing paid.  "  '£  dc  caaa  en  casa  andaban  los  que  debian,  con  bus  indios 
cargados  de  oro,  abuscar  a  sus  acrccdares  para  pagallos,  e  aun  algunos 
se  esc'ondian  por  no  lo  resrjebir." — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  las 
Indias,  torn,  iv.,  lib.  xlvi.,  cap.  13. 
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GTJASCAK   INCA's   FATE 


WHILE  this  wholesale  spoliation  of  Peru  was  go- 
ing on,  it  Lad  fared  ill  with  Ouascar  Inca,  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  There  is  a 
story,  unsupported  by  much  evidence,  hut  which  ap- 
pears not  improbable,  that  PizaiTo's  messengers*  to 
Cusco  met  those  persons  who  had  charge  of  the  fallen 
Inca,  and  tliat  he  implored  the  Spaniards  to  take  iiim 
under-  their  protection,  and  to  convey  him  to  Pizarro's 
camp,  oifering,  aa  might  he  expected,  great  largesses. 
But  they,  not  a  wliit  more  politic  in  this  respect  than 
their  master,  took  no  heed  of  liis  request,  and  passed 
on  to  Cusco.  It  is  added,  tlia,t  the  fact  of  this  inter- 
view, being  communicated  to  Atahuallpa,  hastenedlju- 
ascar  Inca's  death. 

It  is  also  said  that  Atahuallpa,  wisliing  to  issue  tlie 
order  for  his  brothei's  execution,  yet  fearing  what  Pi- 
*  The  names  given  by  Zahate  and  Gomaea  are  Fernanilo  ie  Soto 
and  Pedro  de  Barca.  The  way  in  which  1  would  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting accounts  about  the  embassage  to  Cusco  is,  that  there  were  two 
missions  from  the  camp:  one  in  which  Fernando  de  Soto  and  Pedro 
de  Barca  wera  concerned,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  no  definite  orders 
to  go  to  Cusco;  and  the  other  conBieting  of  Pedro  Moguer,  Zarate, 
and  Martin  Bueno,  whioli  went  direct  to  Cusco,  There  is  a  passage 
in  Xerez  which  favors  this  view.  Immediately  after  speaking  of  Fer- 
nando Pizarro's  departure,  he  says,  "  Fiileen  days  after,  there  arrived 
at  Caasamarca  certain  Christians  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver." Who  could  these  Christians  have  been  7  The  embassage  to 
Cusco,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had  not  yet  been  sent  out. 
These  Christians,  therefore,  were  probably  Fernando  de  Soto  and  Pe- 
dro de  Barca,  or  messengers  from  them. 
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zarro  would  say  and  do  if  sucli  a  step  were  taken,  made 
a  ti'ial  of  the  govenior  in  the  following  mannei'.  On 
Pizarro's  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  the  Inca  as- 
sumed a  very  soiTOwfuI  appearance ;  and,  being  press- 
ed to  declare  the  cause  of  his  grief,  said  that  Guascar 
Inca  Jiad  been  put  to  death  by  the  captains  who  liad 
charge  of  him,  without  hia  (Ataliuallpa's)  orders.  Upon 
this,  the  governor  is  said  to  have  soothed  him  with 
some  commonplace  remarks  about  death  being  the  or- 
dinary lot  of  mortals,  whereupon  the  Inca,  freed  from 
the  fear  of  Pizarro's  wrath,  hesitated  no  longer  to  give 
orders  for  his  brother's  execution. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Scotch  form  of  ver- 
dict, "  not  proven,"  is  all  that  can  be  said  against  Ata- 
huallpa  as  regards  his  brother's  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  deeply  for  the  interest  of  Atahuallpa 
that  Guascar  should  die,  as  it  was  of  Pizarro  to  secure 
his  person.  In  such  a  despotism,  still  apparently  so 
blindly  obeyed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Atahu- 
allpa's  captains  would  venture  to  put  their  prisoner  to 
death  without  receiving  orders  from  their  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
concerned  the  interest  of  these  captains  as  much  aa 
that  of  their  mastei-  that  Guascar  Inca  should  die.  If, 
out  of  all  these  troubled  events,  Guascar  should  rise 
again  to  power,  what  might  they  not  apprehend  from 
his  vengeance?  Then,  again,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  Atahuallpa  has  no  friends  among  the  chroniclers 
of  those  times,  for  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  in  general  the 
defender  of  his  countrymen,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  Incarial  family,  and  the  cru- 
elties exercised  by  Atahuallpa's  captains  toward  this 
branch  of  the  royal  house  wei-e  no  doubt  a  fertile  sub- 
ject of  discourse  with  the  old  Indian  chiefs  who  were 
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wont  to  talk  to  Garcilaso  in  his  boyhood  of  the  events 
of  by-gone  days.  Pizarro's  secretary  simply  states 
tliat  messengei-s  arrived  to  say  that  Guascar  waa  dead. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  a  document,  drawn  up 
by  a  notary,  narrating  the  principal  circumstances 
which  took  place  after  Fernando  Pizai'ro  left  for  Spain 
until  the  governor  entered  Cusco,  which  was  meant  for 
Charles  the  Fifth's  perusal,  and  which  is  signed  by 
the  governor,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  death  of  Gu- 
ascar Inca  as  part  of  the  charge  against  Atahuallpa. 
Leaving  Atahuallpa  what  benefit  these  considerations 
may  aiford  him,  we  must  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  his  own  fate. 

Atahuallpa  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
newly-aiTived  Spaniards  were  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  him.  On  taking  leave  of  Fernando  Piaarro,  tlie  Inca 
said,  "I  am  sorry  that  you  are  going;  for  when  you 
are  gone,  I  know  that  that  fat  man  and  that  one-eyed 
man  wiU  contrive  to  kill  me."  The  fat  man  was  Alon- 
zo  Eiquelme,  the  king's  treasurer ;  the  one-eyed  man 
was  Almagro. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  interpreter 
FelipUlo,  being  in  love  with  one  of  Ataliuallpa's  wives 
or  concubines — an  affront  which  it  is  said  the  Inea  felt 
more  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred  to  him — was 
desirous  of  compassing  Atahuallpa's  death.  It  has 
been  believed  by  some  that  Piaarro  had  from  the  first 
intended  to  put  his  prisoner  to  death ;  but  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  those  numerous  instancea  of  a  practice  in- 
dulged in  by  historians  of  attributing  a  long-conceived 
and  deliberate  policy  to  their  heroes  in  reference  to 
some  event,  because  the  event  was  all  along  familiar 
to  tlie  historian's  mind,  though  not  at  all  so  to  the  mind 
of  the  hero  of  the  story. 
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If  I  I'ead  Pizarro's  character  rightly,  lie  may  have 
fceen  a  suspicious  man,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  deep 
plana  and  projects.  That  he  was  likely  to  conceal  liis 
plana  when  formed,  is  trtie ;  and  there  ia  a  pleasing 
little  anecdote  indicative  of  his  character  in  that  re- 
spect which  may  be  mentioned  hei'c.  Hearing  that 
one  of  his  soldiers  had  lost  his  horse,  and  was  unable, 
from  poverty,  to  pui-chase  another,  Pizarro  concealed 
under  his  robe  a  large  plate  of  gold,  and  going  down 
to  play  in  the  tennis-court,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
this  soldier,  but  whei^e  he  did  not  find  him,  the  governor 
played  on  for  hours,  with  this  great  weight  about  him, 
until  he  espied  the  soldier,  and  was  able  to  draw  him 
aside  and  give  him  the  gold  in  secret,  not  without  com- 
plaining of  what  he  had  had  to  endure  in  playing  ten- 
nis with  such  a  burden  about  him.  In  addition,  moi-e- 
over,  to  his  natui-al  cautiousness,  it  appears  that  Pi- 
zarro, in  the  course  of  his  long  warfare  with  the  In- 
dians, had  become  particularly  wary  in  dealing  with 
them.  In  short,  he  was  a  prndent  soldier,  but  not  a 
dissembling  statesman.  He  may  be  acquitted  of  any 
deep-laid  design  against  Atahuallpa's  life.  Far  from 
being  the  first  to  plot,  it  is  probable  that  his  hostility 
was  quickened  or  evoked  by  his  fear  of  being  outwit- 
ted by  the  address  of  the  Inca. 

The  truth  is,  that  Cassamarca,  the  present  scene  of 
action,  was  in  a  country  where  the  natives  were  not 
friendly  to  Atahuallpa ;  many  of  them,  therefore,  would 
be  glad  to  spread  injurious  reports  of  the  Inca's  de- 
signs. Moreover,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian royal  family,  the  Indians  throughout  the  em- 
pire must  have  been  in  a  very  disturbed  and  uncertain 
state  ;  and  their  movements,  directed  perhaps  by  pri- 
vate impulses,  might  present  an  appearance  of  warlike 
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levies  sanctioned  by  the  Inca.  Besides,  it  might  nat- 
ui-aJly  bo  expected  that  Atabuallpa's  adherents,  with  or 
without  liis  orders,  would  assemble  together,  and  march 
toward  the  place  of  their  master's  imprisonment.  Ata- 
huallpa  was,  therefore,  likely  to  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  captors  by  what  was  dono  by  his  friends, 
by  his  enemies,  and  by  any  bands  of  lawless  men  who 
were  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  natural  fears  of  men  so  isolated  as  wa-e  Pizai-- 
ro  and  his  Spaniards  at  Cassamai'ca  would  aid  in  be- 
wildering their  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  any  move- 
ments observed  among  the  surrounding  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Spaniards  in  anna  and  accoutrements,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men  among 
the  millions  whom  they  had  insulted,  bereaved,  and 
plundered,  and  that  a  dexterous  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  Peruviana  might  easily  restore  the  advantage 
to  the  side  of  numbers.  There  was,  then,  good  reason 
for  discussing  what  should  be  done  with  Atahuallpa ; 
and  the  main  body  of  Almagro's  men  were  likely  to 
talie  tJie  side  of  the  question  unfavorable  to  the  captive 
Inca,  from  a  fear  that  wliatever  gold  came  in  might  be 
set  down  as  a  pai't  of  the  ransom,  on  whicli  PiaaiTo's 
men  had  the  first  claim,  and  also  from  a  wibh  for  some 
new  adventure  in  which  they,  too,  might  distmgmsh 
and  em-ich  themselves.  The  anival,  theieiore,  of 
Almagro  and  his  men  at  this  partieulai  junctuie  must 
be  accounted  one  of  those  inoppoitune  contmgcneies 
with  which  the  history  of  the  conquest  nt  Ameiica 
abounds.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  great  difference  of 
feeling  upon  the  pending  question  of  Atahuallpa's 
death :  that  question,  once  discussed,  would  be  sure 
to  become  a  subject  for  faction  in  the  small  comrau- 
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nity ;  and  the  rage  of  faction,  like  that  of  infectious  dis- 
ease, depends  upon  the  smailness  and  confinement  of 
the  area  over  whicli  it  acts. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  knowledge  or  the  observation  of  the  early 
chroniclers  and  historians,  who  all  leave  their  readers 
in  doubt  whether  Atahnallpa's  ransom  was  ever  fully 
paid.  But  in  the  naiTative  made  for  the  Emperor, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  an  official  charac- 
ter, and  which  bears  the  signature  of  Pizan'o,  there  is 
the  following  passage.  "  That  fusion  (of  gold)  having 
been  made,  the  governor  executed  an  act  before  a  no- 
tai-y,  in  which  he  liberated  the  Cacique  Atahuallpa, 
and  absolved  him  &om  the  promise  and  word  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Spaniards  who  captured  him  of 
the  room  of  gold  which  he  had  conceded  to  them ; 
which  act  the  governor  caused  to  be  pubhshed  openly 
by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  great  square  of  that  city 
of  Cassamarca."*  At  the  same  time,  Pizan-o  caused 
the  Inca  to  be  informed  that,  until  more  Spaniards 
should  arrive  to  secure  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  should 
stni  be  kept  a  prisoner.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this 
apparent  hreach  of  faith  were  the  greatness  of  Ata- 
hnallpa's power,  and  the  fact,  which  Pizarro  asserted 
he  was  well  aware  of,  that  tho  Inca  bad  many  times 
ordered  his  warriors  to  come  and  attack  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  motive  for  the  singular  proc- 
lamation mentioned  above  but  a  very  prudent  desire, 

*  "  Fatta  queila.  fasione,  il  Govematoro  foce  un  atto  innanii  al  no- 
taro  net  quale  liberata  il  Cacique  Atabalipa,  e  i'abaolveva  delta  pro- 
messa  e  parola  clie  haveva  data  a  gli  Spagnuoli  che  lo  preeeio  delEa 
casa  d'oro  ch'aveva  lor  coiicesHa,  il  quale  fece  publicar  publicEUnenls 
a  snoii  di  trombo  nella  piazza  di  quella  citta  di  Caxamalca."— Pedro 
Samrho,  'RdtUianc ;  EAHnsio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  399. 
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on  the  part  of  Pizarro,  to  remove  any  cause  of  dispute 
between  his  men  and  those  of  Almagro  in  reference  to 
the  Inca's  ransom.  This  proclamation,  therefore,  was 
an  act  in  favor  of  Atahuallpa — that  is,  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  tlie  grounds  on  wHeh  a  party  ia  formed 
tends  (which  is  but  little  for  some  time)  to  dissolve  the 
party.  That  Pizarro  had  any  personal  regard  for  his 
captive  may  be  doubted ;  and  the  common  story  of 
Atahuallpa's  discovciy  that  the  Spanish  commander 
could  not  read,  and  of  his  consequent  contempt  for 
him,  though  not  perhaps  literally  true,  may  yet  indi- 
cate that  the  relations  between  them  were  not  those  of 
particular  friendliness. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  a  circumstance  oecuri-ed 
which  Pizarro's  secretary  mentions,  and  which  he  says 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  An  Indian  chicf^  the  "  Ca- 
cique" of  Cassamarca  (Gassamarca  was  one  of  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  conquered  by  Atahuallpa)  came 
to  the  governor,  and  by  means  of  interpreters  inform- 
ed him  that  Atahuallpa  had  sent  to  his  own  province 
of  Quito,  and  to  all  the  other  provinces,  to  assemble 
men  of  war ;  that  the  army,  thus  formed,  was  march- 
ing under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Llaminabe  ;* 
that  it  was  close  at  hand,  and  wonld  arrive  at  night, 
when  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  fii'e  the  town.  The 
cacique  added  other  details.  Pizai-ro  expressed  liis 
warmest  thanks  for  this  intelligence,  and  ordered  a  no- 
tary to  make  a  report  of  the  matter,  and  to  found  an 
inquiry  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  uncle  of 
Atahuallpa's  and  several  Indian  chiefs  wei^e  arrested 
and  examined,  and  it  was  said  that  their  evidence  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  the  Cacique  of  Cassamarca. 

-  Ruminavi  {"  Stony-Countonanco"),  one  of  Atahuallpa's  greatest 
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The  governor  then  had  an  interview  with  the  Inca, 
and,  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  toitl  him  what 
he  Iiad  discovered.  "  Toa  mock  me,"  AtahiiaCpa  re- 
plied, with  a  smile;  "for  yon  are  always  saying  things 
of  this  absurd  kind  to  me.  What  are  we,  I  and  my 
people?  How  can  we  eonqnermen  so  brave  aa  you? 
Do  not  utter  these  jeata  to  me."  The  Inca'a  smile 
and  untroubled  reply  created  no  confidence  in  the  mind 
of  hia  hearer,  for  "  since  the  Inca  had  been  a  prisoner, 
he  had  often  replied  with  such  astuteneas  and  com- 
posure that  the  Spaniards  who  had  heard  him  were 
astonished  to  see  so  much  addreaa  in  a  bai'bai-ian."* 

Pizarro  sent  at  once  for  a  chain,  which  he  oi-dered  to 
be  put  round  the  Inca's  neck— a  tenible  indignity  for 
the  descendant  of  so  many  monarchs  to  endure.  The 
governor  then  took  a  wiser  step  in  dispatching  two  In- 
dian spies  in  order  to  ascertain  where  this  army  was. 
They  learned,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  advancing  by  little 
and  little  through  a  mountainous  pai't  of  the  country ; 
that  Atalmallpa  had  at  first  ordered  it  to  retreat,  but 
that  he  had  since  countermanded  that  order,  and  had 
now  named  the  very  hour  and  place  at  which  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  made,  saying  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  if  they  delayed  their  ai-rival.  The  governor, 
upon  this  intelligence,  took  all  precautions  gainst  an 
immediate  attack.  The  rounds  were  made  with  the 
greatest  watchfulness ;  the  soldiers  slept  in  their  ar- 
mor ;  the  horses  were  kept  ready  saddled.  It  appears, 
also,  that  a  party  was  sent  out,  under  the  command  of 
Fernando  de  Soto,  to  reconnoitre ;  but  the  crisis  of 
Atahuallpa's  fate  came  on  before  any  intelligence  was 
received  from  them. 

The  camp  being  in  this  excited  and  watchful  state, 
*  Sec  Xehez,  p.  B34, 
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there  came  to  it  one  Saturday  morning  at  sunrise  two 
Indians,  wlio  were  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  said  ihat  they  iiad  iled  at  the  approach  of  an  army 
which  was  only  three  leagues  from  Cassamarca,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  would  he  attacked  that  night  or 
the  succeeding  one. 

Then  Piaarro  delayed  no  longer,  hut  resolved  to 
bring  AtahuaUpa  to  judgment,  although,  says  tho  of- 
ficial narrative,  it  was  very  displeasing  to  the  governor 
to  come  to  that  pass.  There  happened  to  he  a  doctor 
of  laws  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  so  the  cause  was 
conducted  with  due  formality.  The  various  counts  in 
the  indictment  are  given  by  Gfarcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
Some  of  them  ai-e  very  absurd,  but  I  sliould  be  re- 
luctant, on  that  account,  to  pronounce  that  they  are 
not  genuine.  Guascar  Inca's  death,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, formed  one  of  the  subjects  for  accusation;*  and, 
among  other  things,  it  was  asked  whether  AtahuaUpa 
was  not  an  idolater — whether  he  had  not  prosecuted 
unjust  wars — whether  he  did  not  possess  many  con- 
cubines— whether  he  had  not  made  away  with  the 
tribute  of  the  empire  since  the  Spaniards  hail  taken 
possession  of  it — whether  he  had  not  made  over  to  his 
relations  and  his  captains  many  gifts  from  the  royal 
estates  since  the  airival  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  lastly, 
which  was  the  gist  of  the  matter,  whether  he  had  not 
concerted  with  his  captains  to  rebel,  and  to  slay  tlio 
Spaniards  ?  If  Felipillo  did  de=<ire  the  Inca's  death, 
now  was  the  time  when  a  word,  put  in  or  left  out, 
might  easily  turn  tho  scale.  It  seems  that  the  pris- 
oner was  allowed  to  have  an  advocate ;  but  little  could 

*  This  elalement  Is  not  inconBistent  with  the  fact  of  tliat  part  of  tho 
charge  respecting  Guascar  Inca'a  death  not  being  reported  to  tlic  Em- 
peror, for  it  may  have  been  Buooesafully  tebutteJ. 
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be  done  by  him  for  his  client  if  the  two  Indians,  as 
interpreted  by  Felipillo,  spoke  decisively  to  the  truth 
of  th^T  story. 

The  cause  having  been  heard,  and  condemnation 
being  resolved  upon,  judgment  was  pronounced.  It 
was  to  the  following  effect :  that  Atahuallpa  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  mode  of  his  death  should 
be  burning,  unless  he  previously  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  These  raging  missionaries,  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  were  always  eager  to  put  forward  that  part 
of  their  mission  which  consisted  in  enforcing  the  out- 
ward acceptance  of  Christianity — a  thing  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  they  really  believed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  import. 

On  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  a  contest  is  said 
to  have  arisen  among  the  Spaniards  as  to  wliether  the 
sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect  or  not.  The 
&iends  of  the  Inca  contended  that  the  promise  which 
had  heen  given  to  him  by  Pizarro  should  be  kept ;  or, 
at  least,  that  an  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that, 
not  the  appeal  only,  but  the  person  of  the  Inca,  should 
be  ti-ansmitted  to  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  those  who 
were  for  the  sentence  being  carried  into  effect  brought 
forward  the  ordinary  arguments  which  fear  and  policy 
would  suggest,  threatening  their  opponents  with  the 
chai-ge  of  treason,  and  saying  that  they  themselves 
considered  what  was  good  for  their  king  and  for  their 
own  lives.  The  number  of  those  who  wei-e  favorable 
to  Atahuallpa  was  fifty;  of  those  who  sided  against 
him,  thi-ee  hundred  and  fifty.  The  minority  gave  way 
to  the  arguments  or  the  menaces  of  their  opponents, 
and  consented  to  the  execution.  The  fact  that,  after 
the  question  had  been  much  debated,  the  majority  was 
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with  Pizarro,  seems  to  militate  against  tlie  notion  that 
Atahuallpa's  death  was  caused  by  any  deep  and  fore- 
casting resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  commander; 
for,  right  or  wrong,  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  ohvious 
to  the  common  soldiers,  and  likely,  as  the  result  proves, 
to  bo  adopted  hy  them.  If,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
Fernando  Pizarro  was  friendly  to  the  Inca,  it  is  prob- 
able that  that  circumstance  would  have  been  no  light 
motive  with  the  governor  for  not  coming  to  any  rash 
conclusion  on  the  matter.  But  what  Pemando  him- 
self thought  of  the  main  reason  for  the  Inca's  condem- 
nation may  be  seen  by  a  passage  in  his  letter,  before 
referred  to,  written  in  November  of  tliat  year,  and  there- 
fore only  a  short  time  after  the  transaction.  Speaking 
of  a  town,  called  Bombon,  situated  on  one  of  the  royal 
roads,  he  says,  "I  came  up  here  with  a  captain  of 
Atahuallpa's  who  had  five  thousand  Indian  warriors 
with  liim,  which  force  Atahuallpa  was  raising  under 
the  pretext  of  conquering  a  rebel  cacique,  and,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  they  were  to  make  a  junction  (with 
othertroops)  toslay  theChiistians."  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  Atahuallpa's  great  friend  among  the  Span- 
iards, who  was  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing  in 
the  matter,  and  who  mentions  it  parenthetically,  b&- 
lieved  in  the  warlike  intentions  of  the  imprisoned  Inca. 
When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Inca, 
loud  were  his  protestations  against  the  injustice,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  ill  faith  of  Pizarro ;  but  all  these 
complaints  availed  him  nothing ;  and  he  prepared  him- 
self for  death  with  that  dignity  which  men  who  have 
long  held  high  station,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  before  a  large  audience,  are  wont  to  show,  as  if  they 
said  to  themselves,  "We  play  a  great  part  in  human 
life,  and  that  part  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  its  dig- 
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nity  in  our  hands."  Wlien  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution  he  said  that  he  would  be  a  Chiiatian,  the 
tliveat  of  huming  being  found,  as  it  often  has  been,  a 
great  enlightenment  upon  difficult  points  of  doctrine. 
Vicente  de  Valvei'de  baptized  the  Inca  under  the  name 
of  Don  Juan  Atahuallpa,  and  the  new  convert  was 
then  tied  to  a  stake.  Just  before  his  death  he  recom- 
mended to  the  governor  hie  little  children,  whom  he 
desired  to  have  near  him,  and  with  these  last  words, 
the  Spaniards  who  were  surrounding  him  being  good 
enough  to  Bay  the  "  Credo"  for  his  soul,  ho  was  sud- 
denly strangled  with  a  cross-bow  string.  That  night 
Ilia  body  was  left  in  the  great  square,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  buried  with  all  pomp  and  honor  in  the 
church  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  built,  "from 
which  mode  of  burial,"  adds  the  official  document, 
"  all  the  principal  lords  and  caciques  who  served  him 
received  much  satisfaction,  considering  the  great  honor 
which  had  been  done  to  him,  knowing  that  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  made  a  Christian  he  was  not  burned 
alive,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Spaniard."*  . 

Atahuallpa,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ^vas  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tending  to 
corpulence,  with  a  large,  handsome,  cruel-looking  face, 
and  with  bloodshot  eyes.f  His  disposition  was  gay 
— not  that  his  gayety  was  manifested  with  his  own 
people,  for  dignity  forbade  that,  but  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Spaniards.  The  general  impression  of 
*  "  Di  che  tutti  i  principali  Signori  e  Caciqui  clie  lo  aervivano  licc- 
verono  gran  satiafattiono,  conaiderando  il  g;rando  honore  che  sc  11 
faceva,  e  per  sapef  cha  par  esaersi  fatto  Cfiristiano  non  fu  bruciato 
viTo,  e  che  fu  sepolito  nella  chioaa  come  ae  fosse  stato  Spagnuolo." — 
Pedbo  Sancho,  Rdalione,  Ramubio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  SOO. 
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his  abilities  seems  to  have  been  favorable,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  an  astute,  clever  man.  In  short;  had 
the  tables  been  reversed,  and  Atahnallpa  been  born  in 
Estremadura  instead  of  in  Qaito,  he  would  probably 
have  made  as  crafty,  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  a 
commander  aa  any  one  of  his  conquerors,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  would  have  been  equally  devout.  With  his  death 
fell  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  though  aftenvai-d,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  were  some  mock-suns  of  Incas  set  up 
by  the  Spaniards,  to  serve  their  own  purposes- 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  execution  of  Ata- 
huallpa was  politic  or  not.  But  certainly  the  whole 
scheme  of  Spanish  conquest,  as  exemplified  in  Peru, 
was  most  unwise,  if  the  preservation  of  the  natives  and 
their  conversion  are  to  be  considered  among  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  conquest,  as  tliey  certainly  were 
by  many  good  men  even  at  that  early  period.  The 
conqu^t  always  proceeded  too  fast ;  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  opposition  prevented  a  sound  growth  in  the 
new  Spanish  states.  The  Spaniards  found  themselves 
suddenly  masters — in  one  day  masters — of  vast  tracts 
of  country  and  populous  nations,  about  whose  laws, 
manners,  government,  religion,  language,  and  resources 
they  knew  almost  nothing.  This  was  too  difficult  a 
problem  for  human  nature  to  solve.  Accordingly,  the 
conquerors  spread  themselves,  or,  to  use  a  bold  meta- 
phor, were  spilled  over  the  country  they  conquered  like 
some  noxious  chemical  fluid  whicli  destroys  aU  life  it 
touches ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  they  have  been  con- 
sidei-ed  as  the  plague  of  an  offended  Deity !  No  leg- 
islation could  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  a  state 
of  things  so  entirely  abhorrent  from  good  government 
&s  this  was. 
Vol.  III.— Z 
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